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Complete Visible Writing 

This is the great distinctive feature of the Model 10 



Complete Visible Writing means not only that the writing 
itself is visible, but that the operating machinery which pro- 
duces the writing is also visible. Above all, it means that the 
keyboard is completely visible. 

Why? Because it is the only typewriter having a key for 
every character — hence the character printed by each key is 
always the same. 

This distinctive feature has won for the Smith Premier 
Typewriter a vast army of loyal users. 

Smith Premier Department 

Remington Typewriter Company 
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ISAAC PITMAN. 
1813-1913. 

One hundred years ago this month was born, in the village of Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire, England, Isaac Pitman, the greatest shorthand inventor 
and propagandist the world has seen. Despite inadequacies of character and 
of experience ihat made it necessary that many others, of varying gifts, 
should join in and complete the plan the foundations of which he laid, and the 
most important parts of the superstructure of which he erected ; despite foibles 
of temperament that caused him to fall short at critical points; despite 
errors of judgment that led him into devious ways after he had really 
rounded the fair structure of his great work, so that he marred what he had 
made; despite lack of strength and opportunity to restore what he had de- 
stroyed, when at last he had the vision to see the need and the will to meet it; 
despite all accidents, shortcomings, mistakes, and disappointments that 
were a part of his life, as they are a part of the lives of all, it must be said 
with unstinted emphasis that the Phonography of Isaac Pitman has been, 
and is to-day, the noblest achievement in the great field of shorthand inven- 
tion and development, and that his sixty full years of unbroken labor for 
its propagation constitute the most ample personal contribution in the his- 
tory of shorthand effort. 

This is not the time or place for retelling the story of Isaac Pitman's 
life. Its interesting phases are so manifold, and so much matters of detail, 
as to make any mere summary wholly unsatisfactory as a means of estimating 
the character and true significance of his life-work — and more than a mere 
summary is forbidden by the limits of space. Fortunately, there is no neces- 
sity for any phonographer remaining in ignorance of the striking and useful 
lessons of the life of this remarkable man, for they have been authoritatively 
told by the man of all men best qualified to tell them — Isaac Pitman's younger 
brother and chief helper — Benn Pitman. The young phonographer (or, for 
that matter, the old phonographer) who has not yet read this fascinating 
narration, can celebrate the centenary of the "Father of Phonography" in 
no more fitting way than by obtaining and reading it with thoughtful atten- 
tion. 

Celebrations of the Centennial it would be undesirable to hold the 
Anniversary of Isaac Pitman's birth principal centenary meeting on Jan- 
are taking place in all parts of the uary 4, the actual centennial date, 
English-speaking world during this and it is planned that a general gath- 
month, and they will be continued for ering of English phonographers shall 
some months to come. In England, be held in London during the third 
for various reasons, it was felt that week in May. 

Copyright, 19 13, by The Phonographic Institute Company. 
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American phonographers have cel- 
ebrated the event on or near its real 
date. Commemorative meetings 
were held in New York, St. Louis, 
Washington, and elsewhere; and in 
many other cities where no formal 
meetings were held, phonographers 
remembered the day by wearing a 
red flower. This token of remem- 
brance appears to have excited con- 
siderable comment among members 
of Congress on seeing it worn by the 
official reporters of the two houses, 
all of whom are writers of Pitman 
Phonography. 

The New York City celebration 
extends over a period beginning 
January 3 and ending January 18. 
During the closing months of last 
year various organizations named 
delegates to form an Isaac Pitman 
Centenary Committee, as follows: 
Evening High School Teachers* Con- 
ference — John Foerster, John W. 
Brady; Gabelsberger Shorthand So- 
ciety — Dr. Rudolf Tombo; High 
School Teachers' Association, De- 
partment of Stenography — Horace 
G. Healey, Henry J. Foley; Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand Writers' Associa- 
tion of America — David J. George, 
George Robinson; National Associa- 
tion of Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
Teachers and Writers — Edward J. 
McNamara, Byron T. Browne; New 
York State- Stenographers' Associa- 
tion — Frederick R. Beygrau, David 
H. O'Keefe; Shorthand Collectors' 
Association — James W. Beers, Oliver 
McEwan; Shorthand Club, Inc. — 
Henry S. Sanders, John H. Ruehm- 
ling; Shorthand Society — William J. 
Bagnell, Joseph O'Connor; Simplified 
Spelling Board — Dr. Charles P. G. 
Scott, Henry Gallup Paine; Term 
End Club, Charles P. Hanson, Arthur 
P. Sennett; Delegate at Large — 
Robert A. Kells. 

Edward J. McNamara, of Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, was elected chair- 



man of the committee by unanimous 
vote, and under his direction plans 
were perfected for the celebration. 

On the evening of January 3 a 
public meeting was held for the 
upper part of New York City at the 
Harlem Y. M. C. A. The assembly 
was welcomed by Maynard A. Clem- 
ens, educational director of the Harlem 
Y. M. C. A., after which the chair- 
man, Edward J. McNamara, deliv- 
ered a preliminary address, and 
introduced the succeeding speakers. 
Among these were George R. Bishop, 
past president of the New York State 
Stenographers' Association ; Prof. 
Calvin Thomas, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Simplified Spelling 
Board; David H. O'Keefe, librarian 
of the New York State Stenographers' 
Association; Robert A. Kells, as- 
sociate editor of Pitman's Journal; 
and Dr. William D. Bridge, librarian 
and historian of the National Short- 
hand Reporters' Association. Prof. 
Thomas's address had special refer- 
ence to Isaac Pitman's spelling re- 
form labors. Mr. O'Keefe told the 
story of the genesis of Phonography 
and its earliest development. Mr. 
Kells covered, necessarily somewhat 
superficially, the entire range of Isaac 
Pitman's life and work, and illus- 
trated his remarks with some excel- 
lent lantern slides. 

A second celebration took the form 
of a public dinner at Cavanagh's, on 
West Twenty-third St., Manhattan, 
Saturday afternoon, January 4. On 
this occasion Mr. O'Keefe acted as 
toastmaster after the assembled com- 
pany had discust the following 

BIL OF FAIR: 



OiSTERs: Blu Points on the haf shel 

Soop: Consomme Fonografique 

Fysshb: Fillet of Sole, a la Finn, Pitman scale 

Murfies in Dutch 

Remove: Sweetbreads, a la Shorthand 

Rostb: Fillet of Beef, a la Logue au Gramme 
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Green Peas Hasht Brownd Poughteighteaux 

Saixadb: Sdery 

Fmis: Harlekm Ice Cream, Cold Storage 

Columbine Kdghques 

Coughy in haf cups 

A finely-phrased eulogy of Sir 
Isaac Pitman was delivered by Oliver 
McEwan, who was followed by 
George R. McBride, of Philadelphia, 
speaUng on behalf of the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association. 
For the New York State Stenog- 
raphers' Association, Nathan Behrin, 
the winner of the speed record at the 
National Association meeting last 
August, made a fine speech. Dr. 
Charles P. G. Scott, secretary of the 
Simplified Spelling Board, delivered 
an address on Isaac Pitman's work 
toward improving English spelling, 
ending with a stirring appeal to all 
his followers to imitate him in doing 
all that seems practicable in that 
direction. Robert A. Kells delivered 
a short address on behalf of the Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand Writers' Associa- 
tion. A delightful feature of the 
occasion was the music intersperst 
by the Cathedral Quartet, under the 
direction of Charles H. Requa. The 
Shorthand Club, through Henry H. 
Sanders, had charge of all the details 
of the arrangements for the dinner. 

A third commemorative exercise 
took the form of an exhibition of the 
literature of spelling reform and 
shorthand, the two great activities of 
Isaac Pitman's life, held in the main 
exhibition room of the new Public 
Library at Forty-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue. Both these exhibits 
were arranged through the courtesy 
of Dr. J. S. Billings, director of the 
library. Dr. C. P. G. Scott managed 
the spelling reform exhibit, while the 
shorthand exhibition was in charge 
of James W. Beers, president of the 
American Shorthand Collectors' As- 
sociation. For this exhibit Mr. Beers 
prepared a pamphlet entitled "Sir 



Isaac Pitman and Modern Short- 
hand," while Mr. O'Keefe, of the 
New York State Stenographers' As- 
sociation, attended to the display of 
books. The shorthand exhibit was 
in three parts: (i) Old, rare, and 
curious shorthand books publisht 
before 1800, (2) An exhaustive ex- 
hibit of all the editions of Isaac Pit- 
man's publications, beginning with 
"Stenographic Sound Hand,' 1837, 
(3) Leading texts issued by American 
publishers or adapters of Phonog- 
raphy, beginning with the first re- 
print of Isaac Pitman's "Manual of 
Phonography," made by Donlevy, 
in New York City, in 1842. 

The fact that the centennial an- 
niversary of Isaac Pitman's birth 
takes place on January 4, 19 13, is 
widely commented on by editorial 
writers in the leading daily papers. 
Among these the following may be 
quoted: 

To-day marks the hundredth amiiversary 
of the birth of one of the greatest benefactors 
the human race has ever had — Sir Isaac Pit- 
man, the inventor of the famous system of 
shorthand, which is known and written in 
all parts of the civilized world. Since to 
, save time is to save life. Sir Isaac has added, 
incalculable centuries to the world's existence; 
for the amount of time he has enabled man- 
kind to save by the employment of his sys- 
tem of writing, is simply beyond computa- 
tion. — Montreal Star. 

Pitman really did something for the race 
that puts him among the immortals. — Minne- 
apolis Journal. 

Considering the vast importance of Pitman's 
achievement it is proper that shorthand 
writers all over the world should, as they are 
doing, observe in an appropriate manner, 
the looth anniversary of his birthday. — 
Hamilton (Ohio) Journal, 

The Pitman system has been experimented 
with and in some ways improved upon, but 
it is noticeable that most of the systems now 
in general use have stuck pretty well to it as 
a basis, and so little has it changed that Pit- 
man shorthand written seventy years ago can 
be read perfectly by good Pitman students 
today. So habitual and common has the 
use of shorthand become in our rapid time 
that it rather shocks us to recall that there 
was a time before Pitman when it was un- 
known. We live faster, not to say more 
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accurately, through its use. It facilitates 
business, it improves records, it helps in 
many ways. If we shall give Pitman the 
praise for it, his meed is great. — New Haven 
Register. 

A very remarkable feature of Mr. Pitman's 
system is that it has remained essentially as 
it was first publisht in 1837, notwithstanding 
the fact that among its users have been some 
of the ablest legal, literary and business men 
of the times, who have sought, as a matter 
of personal advantage in abbreviating their 
work, to improve it, but without being able 
to make any essential modification. — Day- 
ton Herald. 

The more the Pitman Phonography is ab- 
breviated the more its virtues appear; long 
straggling forms vanish and the words and 
phrases flow easily from the pen. In short, 
though leamable, it needs to be learned, and 
smatterers are apt to give it up as a bad job. 
But those who persist long enough to learn 
it thoroughly come to admire it for its 
orderly and systematic development, and 
whether they realize it or not they are being 
influenced by the orderly and systematic 
mind of Isaac Pitman. He did his work 
thoroughly and he had his reward. — Spring- 
field Republican. 



ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE STE- 
NOGRAPHERS' ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

The thirty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Stenog- 
raphers' Association was held De- 
cember 30 and 31, 1 91 2, in the room 
of the Cities committee of the Senate 
in the Capitol at Albany. 

Willard B. Bottome, of New York 
City, was elected president. The 
new office of historian was establisht, 
and one of the founders of the 
association, Spencer C. Rodgers, of 
Albany, was elected to the position. 
Louis Loewenstein, of Troy, was 
chosen vice-president; Harry M. 
Kidder, of New York, secretary- 
treasurer; David H. O'Keefe, of 
Brooklyn, librarian and editor; and 
William M. Thomas, of Albany, 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Dr. Augustus S. Downing, first 
assistant commissioner of education, 
and Chairman James S. Ruso, of 



the Board of C. S. R. Examiners, 
addrest the convention on the C. S. R. 
law and its working-out, pointing out 
the desirability of extending the time 
for applications under the waiver, 
and giving the details of the first 
examination for the degree to be 
held in Albany on January 28, 1913. 

The centenary of Isaac Pitman 
came in for a good share of attention. 
Oliver McEwan, formerly of London, 
now in business in New York, de- 
livered an oration in appreciation of 
the life and work of the Father of 
Phonography. 

The closing day of the convention 
markt the close of the career as 
official reporter, of the dean of the 
active official reporters in New York 
State, William W. Osgoodby, of 
Rochester, whose retirement by res- 
ignation went into effect December 
31, 19 1 2. Secretary Kidder by vote 
of the convention wired congratula- 
tions to Mr. Osgoodby on having so 
successfully rounded out fifty years 
of active service. On motion by 
Mr. S. B. MacClinton of New York 
it was decided to appoint a committee 
to procure and present to Mr. Os- 
goodby a loving cup in remembrance 
of the event, and to express the af- 
fection and respect felt by all the 
members for him as one of the 
founders of the association. 

At the banquet at Keeler's, ten- 
dered by the shorthand reporters of 
Albany, all previous records in en- 
tertainment were broken. The menu, 
entirely in Yiddish, except one word, 
was interpreted by the new vice- 
president, Louis Loewenstein, of 
Troy. The strictly private cabaret 
performance was an eye-opener in 
the entertainment line which made 
the dignified C. S. R. men as well as 
the others sit up and take notice. 
It would be useless to attempt to 
summarize all that happened in the 
limited space here. Tne report is in 
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such shape already that it may be 
lookt for by our members in some 
weeks. We will do a greater service 
to those who were unfortunately 
prevented from attending, by quoting 
in full one of the items read with 
proper emphasis by Vice-President 
Loewenstein when called on by 
Toastmaster Potts on the banquet: 

THE TRIUMPH OF JUSTICE. 

By any district attorney: "What is your 
name, please?" 

"I object; this witness canifot possibly 
remember what she was christened, and the 
famUy Bible would be the best evidence." 

*'I withdraw the question. What are you 
commonly called?" 

Objected to on the ground that it is not 
shown that the witness is an expert on 
"common callings." 

"I will change the form of the question — 
what name are you known by?" 

Objection on the ground that it is hearsay, 
that it is immaterial; not original evidence, 
and that no foundation has been laid for it 
by showing that the witness has any name. 

Objection sustained. Exception noted. 

"Have you a name?" 

' ' Yes. * * 

"What is it?" Same objection. 

After argument, question allowed. Ex- 
ception. 

"My name is Mrs. Mary Smith." 

Request to expunjge the answer from the 
record because it is not shown that the 
witness is married, nor that her husband's 
name is Mary Smith. Answer stricken out. 

"Are you married?" 

Objected to as secondary evidence, on the 
groimd that it has not been shown that the 
marriage certificate cannot be produced, and 
is immaterial, as the question of marriage is 
not involved. 

Objection sustained. 

" Have you been known by any other name 
than as Mrs. Mary Smith?" 

Objected to as leading. Defendant's 
counsel askt to be heard on this matter, but 
the question was allowed — (He seemed much 
elat^.) 

The witness then answers, "Yes, Mary 
Jones." 

Defendant's counsel moved to strike out 
the last part of the answer on the ground that 
it was not responsive. Motion was granted. 

"When did you assume the name of Mrs. 
Mary Smith?" 

Objected to by defendant's counsel on the 
ground that the answer may tend to humil- 
iate the witness. Question allowed. 

"In eighteen hundred and umph, when I 
was married." 



By the court: "One moment, you may say. 
if that was the case, that it was when jrou 
went to live with Mr. Smith." 

The witness: "Yes. that was it." 

"How old are you?" 

Objected to on the ground that it is not 
shown that she is old at all. Objection sus- 
tained. 

"Are you more than ai years of age?" 

"Yes." 

"Do you consider that your 2i8t year 
began at your aist birthday or ended on it?" 
Counsel objected to this as immaterial and 
incompetent. 

The remainder of the day was consumed 
in a bitter wrangle between counsel as to 
this question. 



THE NECESSITY OF SHIELDS 

IN TEACHING TOUCH 

TYPEWRITING. 

BY ERMINIE A. WILLIAMS, RALEIGH. 

N. C. 

Business men have come to see the 
immense gain in the output of work 
of the stenographer who can keep 
her eyes upon her notes while trans- 
cribing them upon the machine over 
that of the one who operates by 
sight alone. For this reason, the 
business-schools all advertise that 
they teach the latest "touch sys- 
tem;" yet there seems to be very 
little uniformity of method in the 
teaching, and the results obtained in 
some cases fall far short of measur- 
ing up to the standard of the ideal 
touch operator. The chief reason 
for this failure is hesitation on the 
part of both teachers and business- 
school proprietors to adopt the use 
of shields for the keyboards of the 
machines. The teachers all know 
that some such device as this is ab- 
solutely essential if pupils are to be 
taught the proper memorizing of 
the keyboard and prevented from 
frequent glances at the keys when in 
doubt about the position of a letter. 
In a great many schools the short- 
hand teacher is expected to take 
entire charge of the typewriting 
work as well as of Phonography. 
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The use of shields requires double 
the attention upon the part of the 
teacher, if pupils are to be properly 
instructed, and not allowed to get 
utterly discouraged at the beginning 
of tneir course. Business-school 
men have discovered this fact, and 
they have in many instances allowed 
various expedients to be tried before 
deciding to adopt the shields, which 
might come to mean the extra ex- 
pense to them of another teacher's 
salary. 

In one school the teacher compro- 
mised by pasting stiff brown paper 
upon the front of the machines, in 
the form of a shield for the hands 
and the keyboard. This answered 
the purpose while the teacher's eyes 
were upon the pupils, but one day, 
while she was engaged upon some 
work in another room, a visitor was 
much amused by observing that all 
of the paper shields had been tuckt 
back of the keys, and the pupils 
were merrily rattling off their perfect 
pages by sight. 

In another school the principal 
said that if pupils were taught to 
exercise their will-power properly, 
they would never even glance at the 
keyboard, so that he considered 
there was no necessity for shields. 
Their will-power proved to be strong 
enough to keep their eyes upon the 
charts while he was in the room, but 
weakened perceptibly the moment 
he left it, and eyes were seen fre- 
quently assisting the fingers. At 
length it was thought best to try the 
use of celluloid caps for the keys. 
After a few days they seemed to be 
disappearing very mysteriously, so 
the teacher decided upon a little un- 
obtrusive oversight. One boy, who 
had been too indolent to learn the 
keyboard properly, was seen slipping 
a handful of the caps into his pocket ; 
while another, just a trifle more 
honest, was placing all that he could 



abstract upon a low, inner shelf of 
his typewriter table; still others 
were seen throwing the caps into the 
waste-paper baskets. It was finally 
decided that the will-power of the 
ordinary pupil was not always to 
be depended upon, so a requisition 
for shields of some kind was sent to 
the various typewriter companies. 
The first shields that arrived were 
attacht to the machines by means of 
copper wire fasteners. The pupils 
soon discovered that when in doubt 
about a letter, it was a very easy 
matter to bend the wire a little so 
that a peep might be had of the keys 
beneath. In this way the wires soon 
became broken off, and the shields 
became useless. The companies then 
furnisht a metal standard that was 
fastened to the machine by means of 
screws, and all such difficulties were 
at last obviated. 

Nearly every typewriter company 
has a shield for its particular kind of 
machine, and these are supplied to 
the schools at very little extra cost, 
while instruction books for the use 
and proper care of each machine, as 
well as wall charts of the keyboards, 
may be had free of charge, if applica- 
tion is made to those companies 
whose machines are in use by the 
school. In spite of this fact, a Benn- 
Pitman shorthand teacher was hired' 
for a school that had been in a flour- 
ishing condition for about twenty 
years, and found that although she 
was expected to take full charge of 
a "touch" typewriting room of forty 
pupils, in addition to her shorthand 
work, there were no shields for the 
machines; books regarding the ma- 
chines were either lost or had never 
been procured; while as for charts 
there had never been any in use at 
the school, and the teacher was even 
askt how they were to be used. 

It seems hardly fair to the public 
that business-school men should fail 
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to coojjerate with teachers in an 
attempt to secure the kind of books 
and apparatus that would insure the 
kind of training for the pupils that 
they advertise to give; and we are 
glad to believe that those men who 
are willing to substitute easy, brief 
courses of shorthand for the thorough, 
standard systems, just for the sake 
of securing more pupils, and who 
allow a make-believe, haphazard 
style of typewriting to pass for gen- 
uine touch training in order to save 
the salary of the needed teacher, are 
in the minority. 



THE DECADENCE OF LETTER- 
WRITING. 

The early extinction of the art of 
letter-writing as it used to be prac- 
tist is unquestionably to be one of 
the consequences of the advent of 
the typewriter, the telegjraph, the 
telephone, and the wireless. No his- 
torian of the future will find in the 
personal correspondence of the men 
of to-day the mine of fact and fancy 
reflecting current events and sur- 
rounding conditions which have been 
gathered from the letters of the 
great men of the past. 

In his reminiscent articles run- 
ning in Scribner*$ Mapusinej Henry 
Cabot Lodge utters this note of sad- 
ness in his comment on the change: 

It is commonplace to say that the old and 
graceful art of -letter-writing has well nigh 
vanisht. The letters of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
whidi it is such a delight to read and which 
revive for us the life, the loves, the hopes, 
the ambitions, the manners, the scandals, 
the gossip, and the thoughts of a bygone day, 
are no longer written. It is not merely that 
the telegraph, the telephone, and the type- 
writer are the enemies of letter-writing. 
These might, no doubt these inventions must, 
reduce the number of letters, but that is no 
reason why those letters which are written 
should for the most part be dry, condenst 
and un|p:acef ul and fall as dead as a withered 
leaf as soon as they have been read. The 
fact is tluit it requires time to write a good 



letter, one worthy of pretenration for tome 
reason other than business or historical pur- 
poses. A really good letter should have 
style; thought should be expended upon it, 
and it should be carefully framed and com- 
posed. It ought to possess both form and 
substance, and if it is easily written, that is 
the result of training, practise and care. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, the best letter- 
writer of our time, took infinite pains even 
with a note. But all these qualities consume 
time, and we have in these dasrs. apparently, 
no time to give to a particular letter or to 
the training which is needful if we would 
have the letter a good one. We are restless 
and in a hurry, and therefore we abandon any 
attempt at form and content ourselves with 
what will do well enough for the moment. 
Thus it comes to pass that the charming art 
of the letter-writer, with a few lonely ex- 
ceptions, dies out from among us. 

Apparently, the letter-writing of 
the future, so far as it is worthy to 
be called by that name, is to be done 
by literary men for show purposes 
only, because others will have 
neither time nor occasion for it. It 
is even possible that in the dim and 
distant ages yet to come our letters 
will be preserved in museums and 
clast with cuneiform inscriptions 
and hieroglyphics. — Omaha Bee, 

[When shorthand becomes a gen- 
eral accomplishment among people 
of education the art of letter-writing 
will have a renaissance. Phonog- 
raphy saves both the drudgery of 
the pen and the loss of time that in 
our age of haste have killed letter- 
writing. — Ed. Phon. Mag.] 



SOME EFFECTIVE DICTATION- 
CLASS METHODS. 

BY CHARLES G. REIGNBR (CERTIFI- 
CATED teacher), PHILADELPHIA. 

To a certain extent, the word 
"dictation," as applied to advanced 
shorthand classes, is a misnomer. 
There must, of course, always be a 
certain amount of practise from read- 
ing, but the amount of such practise 
recjuired to impart to a student the 
ability to write at a working speed is 
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frequently overrated. Systematic 
methods and attention to the kind 
and quality of the dictated matter 
are at least as important as is the 
routine dictation. 

The business school faces certain 
hard and fast conditions. If it is to 
live and prosper, it must see that its 
students are prepared to meet con- 
ditions as they actually exist in the 
business world. This presumes, of 
course, that the teacher who conducts 
the advanced work in shorthand has 
himself been "through the mill," for 
it is manifestly impossible for him 
to prepare his students for something 
that he has not himself experienced. 

Do not mistake me. Phonography 
is a "thing of beauty" to the eye 
and "a joy forever" to the intellect, 
and I yield to no one in my apprecia- 
tion of its scientific development, its 
graceful lines, its inherent cultural 
qualities, and its happy combination 
of art and science. But the raw 
student who comes to the commercial 
school possesses none of that en- 
thusiasm. His thoughts of short- 
hand do not appertain to its artistic 
or scientific character. Rather they 
are directed towards the tangible 
advantage possest by one who mas- 
ters it — the ability and opportunity 
it confers of enabling one to earn his 
livelihood. 

In order that the greatest possi- 
bilities inherent in advanced short- 
hand class- work may be realized, hap- 
hazard and indefinite plans must be 
studiously avoided. To my mind, 
there is nothing that will swing a 
shorthand class along so beautifully 
as precise and accurate knowledge 
on the part of the teacher as to what 
is to be done next. Keeping a student 
busy at something interesting and 
retaining his interest are conditions 
which arise simultaneously. To ac- 
complish this result, I have never 
found anything better than concen- 



trated effort for a certain length of 
time on a particular line of business 
and during that period of time dic- 
tating only letters taken from the 
line of business selected. One full 
week may with advantage be spent 
on each special line of business. 
Every Monday morning the class 
will be inducted into a new office. 

Perhaps a short description of my 
own dictation work may be of in- 
terest. Let us assume that this is 
Monday morning and that we are 
this week employed in a broker's 
office, our business being the sale of 
stocks and bonds to investers. Hav- 
ing announced the business selected 
for the week, the teacher is prepared 
with a short talk dealing with in- 
vestment topics — ^just what stock is, 
why and how it is issued, the part 
played by the broker, something 
about stock markets and the stock 
exchange, the daily quotations pub- 
lisht in the newspapers, lucid ex- 
planations of "bull ' and "bear" 
movements, etc. Preparation enables 
one to concentrate such a talk into 
approximately fifteen minutes* time 
and, if handled only fairly well, I 
venture to say that every pupil will 
follow the talk with interest. For 
each line of business, the teacher is 
prepared with a "technical word 
list" — some fifty technical words 
peculiar to the line of business being 
pursued. Twelve or fifteen of these 
words are given daily, so that the 
entire list is completed by Friday. 
This morning the first twelve words 
in the "investment list" are assets, 
lien, convertible, liquidate, tax-exempt, 
depreciation, par, negotiable, fluctuate, 
collateral, brokerage, gilt-edged. The 
phonographic representations of these 
words having been discust, they are 
entered in both longhand and short- 
hand in a booklet provided by the 
student for that purpose, and space 
is left below each word to practise 
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the "outline" and to write the defini- 
tion as found in the dictionary. This 
represents part of the assigned work 
and it is checkt up the following day. 
The next morning, instead of the 
"talk" which occupied the first part 
of the period today, these words 
and their uses are to be discust; 
whereupon another list is assigned 
to be workt out in the same manner. 

The educational value of this part 
of the work is not to be lightly con- 
sidered. But it must be systematic 
and as rigidly adhered to as ever were 
the laws of the Medes and the Per- 
sians. System breeds system. It 
encourages the dictionary habit — 
something which the average stenog- 
rapher stands sorely in need of ac- 
quiring. Finally, it teaches business 
technology in a logical and effective 
way. 

With the "talk" and assignment of 
words out of the way, we have con- 
sumed perhaps twenty minutes, with 
more than half the period still left. 
Now the student gets his note-book, 
marks the place with a rubber band 
and dates his page. Dictation begins. 

I said a while ago that the efficiency 
of the work depended a great deal 
on the kind and quality of the dic- 
tated matter. The average letter- 
book, with certain notable excep- 
tions, contains many letters that un- 
fortunately cannot be regarded as 
models of up-to-date business-English 
expression. To attempt to dictate 
loosely-constructed, rambling letters, 
such as one frequently meets with in 
such texts, would be an anomaly in 
* teaching. Here then the teacher 
must exercise the selective faculty. 
Having provided himself with a num- 
ber of dictation texts, he goes through 
the section devoted to "invest- 
ments," or "stocks and bonds," 
takes out such letters as he wishes 
to use, and has them markt in some 
systematic manner for ready refer- 



ence. Better still, he is provided 
with a number of manuscript letters 
originally written in brokers' offices. 
The teacher who keeps his eyes open 
can in time make an excellent selec- 
tion in practically every line of busi- 
ness at all extensively pursued in the 
locality in which he is teaching and 
in which his students will naturally 
be engaged upon graduation. I have 
never found a business man who, 
when approacht in the proper man- 
ner, will not cooperate with the 
business teacher to the extent of 
letting him have specimens of the 
form letters he uses to answer in- 
quiries, follow-up correspondence, 
and other material, perhaps taken 
from old letter files, from which the 
personal element has been eliminated. 
Dictation from actual manuscript 
letters has a moral effect on tne 
student not to be underestimated. 
"Here are actual specimens of letters 
written in an office, dictated by real 
business men and 'stenographt' by 
real stenographers. Let us see if 
we are not able to transcribe them 
from my dictation as well as the 
stenographer has transcribed them 
from the original dictation." Of 
course, the teacher will see that the 
letters he dictates are good letters, 
free from errors and well exprest. 
Every teacher has his own method 
of arranging for the reading and 
transcribing of dictated matter and 
will employ that method which he 
has found best suited to the condi- 
tions under which his work is done. 
A certain number of the letters to 
be transcribed daily may, with the 
greatest advantage, be dictated ex- 
temporaneously. The instructor, 
having imbibed the sense of several 
letters in his collection devoted to the 
line of business being studied, puts 
the manuscript aside and actually 
"dictates" to his students, perhaps 
correcting himself as he goes along. 
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and making the whole proceeding 
as nearly like real business work as 
possible. This idea may be carried 
out still further by directing the 
student to present these letters with 
addrest envelops, correctly signed by 
a dictated firm name, and the in- 
itials of the teacher as the dictater 
and of the student as the stenographer 
appended. 

Infinite attention to details is the 
hall-mark of genius. The successful 
shorthand teacher is distinguisht 
from the mediocre by his methodical 
attention to the little things, realizing 
that only thus can he bring his prod- 
uct to the highest possible point of 
efficiency. 

COURT REPORTING IN THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

BY FORREST CLARK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

All judicial officers of the Philippine 
government report to and receive 
orders from the attorney-general. 
The courts of record consist of a 
supreme court and sixteen courts of 
first instance. The islands are 
divided into sixteen judicial districts, 
each of which has its court of first 
instance and an "official stenog- 
rapher." The supreme court and 
three departments of the court of 
first instance are located in the city 
of Manila. Three American re- 
porters are employed in these de- 
partments. 

The majority of the judges are 
Filipinos and speak Spanish in court, 
and, as this is still the official lan- 
guage of the Philippines, the stenog- 
raphers of these judges are natives 
and report in Castilian, using, as a 
rule, either the Marti or an adapta- 
tion of the Pitman system. In the 
districts outside of the capital of 
Manila there are about six American 
reporters, most of whom are writers 
of the Benn Pitman system. In a 



majority of the districts'court is held 
successively in each of the provincial 
capitals within the district. This 
arrangement requires that the judge, 
stenographer, interpreter, and clerk 
travel over a circuit from month to 
month. A great deal of native life, 
customs and manners may be ob- 
served on these trips. It was just 
such travel that enabled the writer 
to collect data which he has since 
converted into a series of articles 
describing life among the wild men 
of the Philippines. Reimbursement 
is made by the government for all 
traveling expenses incurred by the 
reporter while away from his head- 
quarters, or home, court. 

Most of the men who are recorders 
of testimony in the Philippine courts 
entered the service through the 
regular channels, i. e., by means of a 
competitive examination for stenog- 
rapher and typewriter taken either 
in the United States or the Islands. 
They receive a salary of fourteen or 
sixteen hundred dollars a year, which 
is much below that paid for similar 
work in the homeland. This' com- 
pensation is augmented by occasional 
transcript fees, for the stehographer 
is permitted to make a charge of 
twenty-five cents a page in civil 
cases, except when the transcript is 
ordered by the government. Tran- 
scripts must be furnisht gratis when 
ordered on appeal in criminal cases, 
and in all cases where the death 
sentence is imposed. These tran- 
scripts are typewritten, double space, 
on sheets of Catalan paper, of legal 
size. This is the same paper that * 
has been used by the Spanish govern- 
ment from time immemorial for the 
recordation of official and legal 
matters. It is rough, tough, and 
admirably adapted to the purpose. 

I consider the practise gained in 
the Island courts as a good stepping- 
stone to reporterial work in the 
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United States. Still it is not an 
easy road to travel, for this class of 
work in the Philippines is especially 
hard because of the hot climate and 
the fact that a court stenographer 
must do his own transcribing. The 
era of phonographs and transcribers 
has not yet arrived in Uncle Sam's 
far eastern possessions. It is no 
unusual thing for a man to be weeks 
behind on his transcribing, and to 
be compelled to spend the first month 
of the summer court vacation in 
solid transcription in order to catch up. 

Nearly all the witnesses speak in 
either the native dialect, Spanish, or 
Chinese, which is translated by the 
court interpreter for the benefit of 
the judge and stenographer, if neces- 
sary. Every now and then, of course, 
there are English-speaking witnesses 
on the stand, and at such times an 
American writer has to "get a move 
on." Most of the work is highly 
interesting. Opium-smoking and 
smuggling cases predominate in the 
criminal departments in Manila and 
Iloilo. 

The summer vacation of the courts 
varies a trifle, but covers approxi- 
mately the two months of May and 
June — ^the hottest part of the year in 
the Philippines. However, the court 
stenographer is granted only one 
month of vacation leave, and he 
must spend the remainder of the 
time either in writing up cases or on 
assignment to a special session. 

When near a military post the 
official stenographer usually handles 
the courts martial, provided the mili- 
tary officials cannot obtain one of 
their own men who is competent to 
report the proceedings. It is seldom 
that a special hearing takes place, 
and should there be one the govern- 
ment would doubtless call upon one 
of its more or less efficient civil-service 
employees to do the work — without 
ade^uaie compensation^ however. 



In a few of the provinces the of- 
ficial stenographer is also clerk of 
court, and the gentleman in the 
court at Bayombong, Nueva Vizcaya, 
is official stenographer, clerk of court, 
and interpreter all in one. 

There are two reforms that should 
be instituted in the island courts. 
One is either an increase in salary or 
transcript fees in all cases written 
up. The other is transcribers (pref- 
erably American) and phonographs 
to facilitate their work. There is a 
possibility that phonograph records, 
bein^ made of wax, would melt in the 
tropic heat. It is very evident that 
government officials do not, as a 
class, realize the difference between 
an office amanuensis and a court 
reporter. 

I fear I have not presented the 
condition of court reporting in the 
Philippines in an alluring light, but 
I have endeavored to tell the truth. 



THE SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 

BY M. N. BUNKER, HALFORD, KANSAS. 

The Student of German has his 
Verein; the devotee of Spanish has 
his opportunities of meeting his fel- 
low-students in condiscipulo meetings. 
The dabbler in art may discuss ways 
and means at the meetings of his 
art club, while the scientists, the 
literatij the followers of Hippocrates 
all have their weekly or monthly 
gatherings and so greatly increase 
the benefits they derive from their 
schooling. But for the student of 
Phonography who after leaving school 
will use his training fully as much as 
those who spend years learning art 
and^ ancient history, there is no or- 
ganization whereby he may come in 
contact with his fellow-students and 
grow and expand by exchanging 
ideas and discussing matters that are 
a little uncertain in his mind and 
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that if not cleared away at the time 
must remain weak places in his edu- 
cation, possibly losing him money and 
positions that would make advance- 
ment, and, later, a business of his 
own. 

Strangely enough, whereas aca- 
demic and college instructors do all 
they can to promote and foster or- 
ganizations among their students, 
knowing full well the advantages 
that such united thought gives to 
those participating in it, the busi- 
ness and commercial school instructor 
seems utterly devoid of interest, and, 
in many cases, would actually hinder 
such societies among the students of 
the different departments. This may 
be attributable, frequently, to lack 
of knowledge on the part of the 
teacher, but even this applies only 
to comparatively few and not to 
the many who are lacking in the 
ambition necessary for good work. 
There are, too, some who may say 
that they have not enough students 
to make such an organization ef- 
fective or interesting. 

No matter what is said the fact 
remains that hundreds of students of 
Phonography might be saved each 
school year by adopting this means 
for generating enthusiasm and of 
promoting a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of shorthand writing. In 
the first place, not a great number of 
students is necessary, a class of 
fifteen or twenty learning as much 
and gaining pleasure in the same 
measure as would a larger number. 
This is especially true if the instructor 
possesses belief in his work and the 
fire of progress; for, of course, the 
teacher will be the actual head of 
the organization, though it should 
have its president and secretary, 
and later, when the students have 
gained some idea of the work, other 
officers, such as librarian and re- 
porter. 



In order not to interfere with school 
duties, it might be well to arrange 
for meetings at not too frequent 
intervals. This will give each mem- 
ber time to prepare short papers 
which may be considered advisable 
for a program; and it will also make 
it possible for those who have trouble 
in grasping any certain part of the 
system to arrange queries suitable 
for presentation in the "question 
box," which should be a prominent 
part of the work of the society at its 
sessions. Some teachers may raise 
the objection that such questions 
should be answered by the teacher in 
class-time; but such a question-and- 
answer exercise in the club has a 
drilling effect on the students or 
members themselves. It is better 
than any examination, for, coming as 
the questions will in every conceiv- 
able form, and directed to one mem- 
ber after another, it necessitates 
alertness and a perfect knowledge of 
the subject in order to make accept- 
able answer. It should be a part 
of the teacher's business in the 
meetings to watch these replies and 
to pass judgment on them as to 
whether they are correct or complete 
— to be, in fact, the critic of the club. 
There is just as valuable and in- 
teresting a phase of the subject in 
the papers that are prepared and 
read by the amateur phonographers 
which will lead them to stucly of 
^ the art and to research as to the 
* history of shorthand writing. For 
instance if one meeting were devoted 
to the origin of shorthand writing, 
and the work of hunting out from the 
various sources of information all the 
particulars obtainable were given to 
four or five students, and should they 
prepare essays of several hundred 
words on the discoveries they had 
made, the resultant interest on the 
part of the others in the club would 
almost always be great enough to 
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make them willing to take an active 
[jart in preparing the work for the 
next meeting of the club. 

Occasional talks from resident re- 
porters or other experienced stenog- 
raphers should be possible and would 
greatly increase the students' knowl- 
edge of actual conditions under which 
shorthand is used. The knowledge of 
the art in its various changes gained 
from their investigations and from 
these lectures will tend to make each 
student to see for himself just how 
valuable, how useful, and how 
pleasant a knowledge of shorthand 
is. At this point the battle is half 
won, and the possibilities of gradu- 
ating good stenographers and office 
assistants is raised mightily by posi- 
tive forces working in that direction. 

Work out the organization of a 
Shorthand Club both in the interests 
of your students, who will go out 
with a better understanding of their 
work because of the consequent 
training of their mental forces, and 
as a means of increasing your own 
usefulness and efficiency to a higher 
salary-bringing extent. Begin your 
efforts now. Talk to your class 
about it when next they recite if that 
be possible, but surely do not let 
another day pass without doing some- 
thing in this direction. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DE- 
PARTMENT. — CIRCULAR OF INFOR- 
MATION ON EXAMINATION FOR CER- 
TIFIED SHORTHAND REPORTERS. 

The following circular is officially 

publisht by the New York State 

Education Department: 

The first examination for Certified Short- 
hand Reporters under the provisions of 
Chapter 587 of the Laws of 1911. will be 
held beginning on Tuesday, January 28. 
1913. at 9. IS A. M., in the State Eklucation 
Building at Albany, N. Y. The examination 
will be concluded in one day if possible. 



REGENTS RULES. 

[The rules are precisely as printed 
in the Phonographic Magazine for 
September, 19 12 (p. 232), except that 
in Rule i after the words "good 
moral character" the following is 
inserted, **and who shall have received 
an education equivalent to the success- 
ful completion of four years* work in 
a registered high school as determined 
by the Regents;*' and in Rule 3 the 
speed requirement is from "130 to 
200 words a minute" instead of 
"100 to 150 words a minute."] 

NOTICE TO APPLICANTS. 

.\n applicant for admission to this exam- 
ination should note that he must furnish evi- 
dence that he: (i) Is a citizen of the United 
States or has declared his intention of be- 
coming such citizen; (2) Resides in or has a 
place for the regular transaction of business 
in the State of New York; (j) Is at least 
twenty-one years of age; (4) Is of good moral 
character; (s) Has an education equivalent 
to the successful completion of four years' 
work in a registered high school as determined 
by the Regents; (6) Has received a technical 
education in shorthand reporting in an ap- 
proved school, or private instruction which 
may be accepted as an equivalent; (7) Has 
had five years' experience as a stenographer 
next preceding the date of his application 
for admission to the examination. 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 

Eligible candidates will be required: (i) 
To write shorthand from dictation of regular 
court proceedings or such other matter as 
may be selected by the examiners, for at 
least one hour, at a speed varying from 130 
to 200 words a minute, with an average speed 
of 150 words a minute; (2) To transcribe such 
part of the dictation as the examiners may 
require; (3) To read aloud such portion of 
the dictated matter as the examiners may 
require. 

OTHER NOTICES TO CANDIDATES. 

Candidates may furnish their own note 
pap>er or notebooks, may write with either 
pen or pencil on one side of the paper only, 
may transcribe their notes in longhand or 
upon a typewriter, or dictate their notes to 
a typewriter operator. Candidates must 
provide their own typewriters and secure 
their own operators. 

Blanks upon which application for admis- 
sion to the examination may be made will be 
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mailed upon request. Candidates should 
note that no application for admission to the 
next examination may be considered which 
does not readi the Education Department 
before January 23, 1913* 

Applications should be accompanied by a 
certified check, postoffice money order or 
express money order for I35.00, payable to 
the New York State Education Department. 

All communications should be addrest 
to Mr. Harlan H. Homer, Chief. Examina- 
tions Division, New York State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y. 



ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

THE TEST OF MASTERY. 

W. V. M. — ^The point you raise 
seems to be pretty thoroughly cov- 
ered in the two articles contained in 
the Phonographic Magazine for 
March, 191 2, page 69, and April, 
19 1 2, page 97. There should be a 
substantial automatism establisht in 
the writing of each lesson before the 
student is allowed to proceed to the 
next, but, of course, that does not 
mean "absolute" automatism. The 
absolute is never attained. The real 
practical test of the mastery of a 
lesson, the one which, in our judg- 
ment, warrants the teacher in pro- 
ceeding to the next, is this: The 
student shall show, as the exercises of 
the lesson are dictated, that he is 
able to begin writing each word in 
the exercise, without any appreciable 
hesitationt as soon as the word reaches 
his ear during the dictation. Of 
course, the student should not be 
kept on a lesson until he writes it 
with the degree of skill that might be 
expected of thoroughly-trained ex- 
perts. Such a standard would defeat 
Itself, and the student might never get 
very far beyond the first lesson. One 
of the beauties of a rational peda- 
gogic method of teaching Phonog- 
raphy is this: Every lesson affords 
review of and added training on 
every lesson that precedes it. But 



the one new idea that is put forth in 
each new lesson should be thoroughly 
mastered before the next lesson is 
taken up. Again we say that the 
test of this thorough mastery is that 
the student shall be able, without 
appreciable hesitation, to make a 
beginning on the writing of every 
word the instant the word strikes his 
ear in the course of dictation. The 
elimination of all mental wobbling, 
of all suggestion of scratching the 
head to thmk, of all traces of uncer- 
tainty as to how the word is to be 
written, is the task before both 
teacher and pupil in the mastery of 
any lesson.^ If all such preliminary 
hesitation is eliminated, it is com- 
paratively unimportant just how 
rapidly the student may be able to 
trace the outline in order to justify 
going on to the next lesson. Of 
course he will write it with a decided 
ease and speed, because, if he does 
not hesitate at knowing precisely 
what he is going to do when he begins 
to do it, the work of completing 
the outline will not drag very heavily. 
But there will be still much to be 
acquired in the way of dexterity 
of hand through long practise, and 
this kind of practise as to any par- 
ticular lesson is afforded by the exer- 
cises accompanying every subsequent 
lesson in the text-book, and by the 
general dictation training the student 
will receive after he completes the 
book. 

DOTS AND DASHES. 

A Boston Shorthand Report- 
ers' Association. — The official court 
stenographers have formed an associ- 
ation which will meet on pertain 
Saturdays through the year, to dis- 
cuss matters of interest in their work. 
The meetings will be held at the 
office of W. M. Todd, at the court- 
house. — Boston Record. 
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All that "Graffic" Will Bbar. 
—The Simplified Spelling Bulletin 
quotes from a newspaper the follow- 
ing story: 

Joel Chandler Harris, the author of Uncle 
Remus, was at his desk one night when an 
old-time reporter lookt over and said: "Joe, 
how do you spell 'graphic?' With one 'f 
or two?" 

"Well," said the kindly Uncle Remus, who 
was too gentle to hurt even a common ad- 
jective, "if you are going to use any. Bill, I 
guess you might as well go the limit." 

Not Dictated. — Representative 
Dudley M. Hughes, of Georgia, is 
called a farmer statesman, and de- 
votes much of his time to the agri- 
cultural interests of his district. He 
has requests for many new kinds of 
seeds, and some time ago received 
this letter: 

Dear Dud: Sam Yopps been tellin me of 
a new seedless tomatter the Guvment is 
growin. I'm writin to you in hopes you will 
send me some of the seeds. — Saturday Evening 
Post. 

The Shorthand Club of New 
York. — ^At the annual meeting of 
the Shorthand Club of New York, 
held at the club rooms, 161 West 
125th Street, the following officers 
were elected for 191 3: Charles C. 
Clifton, president; Emil A. Stalhuth, 
vice-president; Gustave A. Deuscher, 
treasurer; Henry A. Engels, secre- 
tary; Edwin G. Peters, recording 
secretary. The board of directors for 
the ensuing year consists of Horace A. 
Davis, chairman, C. C. Clifton, 
M. F. Clifford, H. D. DeMuth, H. A. 
Engels, J. H. Schwarting, Jay 
McNamara, J. H. Ruehmling, E. G. 
Peters, E. A. Stalhuth, G. A. 
Deuscher, A. E. Ludwig. The fourth 
annual dinner of the club will be 
held on Saturday evening, February 
8, 1913, at the West End Restaurant 
liquet room, 226 West 125th Street. 

The Annual Convention of the 
California Business College 
Managers' Association. — ^The an- 



nual convention of the California 
Business College Managers' Associa- 
tion was held in Oakland, December 
28, in the Polytechnic School of En- 
gineering, the meeting being presided 
over by Z. P. Smith, of Berkeley. It 
was attended by heads of business 
colleges from all parts of California. 
Many important matters were dis- 
cust, and especial consideration was 
given to the matter of insuring the 
holding of the convention of the 
National Federation of Commercial 
Teachers in California in 191 5. A 
resolution was past binding the Cal- 
ifornia Association to do everything 
in its power to secure the national 
meeting during the year of the great 
fair. The question of merging the 
California association into the na- 
tional organization was raised, but 
the consensus of the members attend- 
ing the meeting was against this 
move. It was felt that each body had 
its own mission, which it was working 
out to advantage. 

Official Shorthand Reporters 
UP IN Arms in California. — ^The 
perennial question of shorthand re- 
porters' salaries in California courts 
is a^ain at the point of acute dis- 
cussion in Los Angeles, where the 
local official reporters lately came 
together around a banquet-table to 
take counsel for their mutual pro- 
tection. At present, no annual salary 
is provided them, but reporters re- 
ceive a fee of ten dollars for daily 
attendance, and fixt folio rates for 
transcription. The Los Angeles 
Examiner says that under this agree- 
ment individual reporters make all 
the way from three thousand to ten 
thousand dollars a year. Judge 
Monroe, of the Superior Court of 
Los Angeles, drew a bill last year, and 
caused its introduction mto the 
legislature, seeking to do away with 
the fee system, and providing a fixt 
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salary of eighteen hundred dollars a 
year. The bill did not pass, and it 
now appears that a bill is in prepara- 
tion for early introduction to fix the 
salary at two thousand dollars. 
Naturally, the reporters are opposed 
to this change, and they are calling 
upon official shorthand reporters of 
other counties to join with them in a 
united opposition to any change in 
the California state law on the sub- 
ject of official court reporters. 

The Official Organ of the 
N. S. R. A. — Volume i, No. i, of the 
National Shorthand Reporter, makes 
its appearance dated January, 19 13, 
as the official organ of the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association. 
President Reitler has appointed Wil- 
liam E. Clift, of Philadelphia, man- 
aging editor, assisted by the following 
associate* editors: Frank H. Burt, 
Boston; Mrs. Elizabeth C. Rogers, 
Lexington, Ky.; W. E. McDermut, 
Chicago; Frederick J. Rose, Chicago; 
George W. Parker, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
W. A. Seiler, Kansas City, Kans. ; 
James M. Palmer, Seattle, Wash.; 
R. D. Algee, Anniston, Ala.; Thomas 
R. Clift, Oklahoma City, Okla.; and 
H. J. Parker, Ogden, Utah. The 
magazine is publisht at the press of 
the Carroll Printing Company, 6a 
Church St., New York, and Willard 
Bottome, 220 Broadway, is "adver- 
tising manager" and presumably 
general business manager. The new 
magazine contains twenty-four pages 
octavo of "mighty interesting read- 
ing" for shorthand reporters, groupt 
as "editorial notes" and "current 
notes" (comprising news items sent 
in from the various states), and as 
separate articles complete in them- 
selves. Among the latter are two 
devoted to shorthand reporting in 
the United States courts. Of these 
the first deals with the rule lately 
promulgated by the courts providing 



for authorized reporting of equity 
proceedings in Federal courts, while 
the second contains the text of a 
proposed Federal law advocated by 
John W. Christy and various of his 
professional associates, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and a somewhat lengthy 
argument in support thereof. Al- 
together, the new official organ makes 
a good beginning. It is to be hoped 
that in the immediately following is- 
sues some account of the proceedings 
of the New York City convention 
will be given, unless indeed it is the 
intention to have the Proceedings 
separately publisht, as heretofore. 
Especially desirable is it that the 
report of the standardization com- 
mittee be printed at an early day, in 
order that it may receive the thought- 
ful consideration and thorough dis- 
cussion that it deserves at the hands 
of the members of the Association. 



OBITUARY. 



Mrs. Annie L. Smith, of Worcester, 
who was for twenty-five years an 
ardent supporter and writer of Benn 
Pitman Phonography, died at her 
home. No. 28 May wood Street, Wor- 
cester, December 30, 191 2, from heart 
disease, aged seventy-six years and 
eight months. Although Mrs. Smith 
had been in poor health for several 
years her death at that time was 
unexpected and was a severe blow 
to her family. Mrs. Smith learned 
shorthand at the age of forty-eight 
from the old Manual of Phonography 
and afterwards did court reporting 
in Worcester. Mrs. Smith and 
Edna L Tyler, her daughter, were 
pioneers in the shorthand and type- 
writing profession in Worcester and 
were for several years the only public 
stenographers in that city. Mrs. 
Tyler is the proprietor and principal of 
Tyler's Business College, now located 
in the Central Exchange Building. 
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[In the Amanuensis Style.] 

Addison's *'Sir Roger de Coverley.*' — Continued. 
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[In the Reporting Style.] 



Speech of Hon. Herbert S. Bigelow. 

ON THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM, IN THE 

OHIO CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 

MARCH 27, I912. 
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KEY. 

Mr. Bigelow: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Convention: Since a certain address was made on the floor 
of this Convention this morning, I have received from friends 
much advice as to the kind of speech I ought to make in 
reply. I am not sure that I shall satisfy those advisers, 
because I am going to dispose in a very few words of the 
matter upon which they were so much exercised. 

In response to the address of the member from Medina 
County [Mr. Woods], I merely want to say that when the 
member from Medina County will present to this Conven- 
tion a statement signed by any employee of this Convention 
affirming that there is the slightest grain of truth in any 
word the member from Medina said with reference to my 
having threatened any employee on the subject to which he 
referred, or on any other subject, directly or indirectly then, 
and not until then, will I give further notice to other charges 
from that source. 

Mr. Woods: May I make a statement right here? 

The President pro tem: Does the gentleman from 
Hamilton [Mr. Bigelow] yield? 

Mr. Bigelow: No, sir; I will not yield. I am sorry to 
have to make even this statement, because, but for the very 
serious reflection of his remarks, I would have preferred to 
brush aside all the personality with this sentiment: 

In men whom men condemn as ill. 
I find so much of goodness still. 

In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw a line 
Between the two where God has not. 

Now just a word as to the position of the member from 
Medina with reference to the subject of the initiative and 
referendum. 

I understand that the position he took is in substance, 
save for the fact that he proposes to penalize the legislators 
by loss of salary, the so-called Utah plan of initiative and 
referendum. Utah has in its constitution just a blanket pro- 
vision that the legislature shall establish the initiative and 
referendum. Of course, although Utah was the first state in 
the Union to put that in its constitution, even before Oregon 
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and South Dakota, it has never had the initiative and refer- 
endum, because no legislature has paid the slightest atten- 
tion to that command. 

"Oh, but," the member from Medina will say, "we will 
take the money away from them if they don't." But even 
so, according to his proposition he leaves with the legislature 
the power to say on what terms the people, who are the 
masters of these men in the legislature, shall exercise the 
sovereign power. I say that the right to name the terms 
upon which that power may be exercised is the right to 
destroy the power. And I think the member from Medina 
knows it as well as I do. This is the fact, that there has not 
been a time in ten years when the initiative and referendum 
has been an issue before this legislature when the corpora- 
tions that have come here to lobby against it would not have 
been glad to take the initiative and referendum on the terms 
that the member from Medina offers us. No, my friends, we 
have learned too much in meeting the tricks of the corpora- 
tion lobbies in the last ten or fifteen years to be fooled by 
any such suggestion as that. Not that the member from 
Medina [Mr. Woods] offered it as a trick; but it is such in 
fact, even if it were not so intended. 

Now, as to the line of argument indulged in by the mem- 
ber from Medina. All of these constitutional amendments 
{)roviding for the initiative and referendum, start out in 
anguage like this (I am quoting from the Oregon one because 
that happens to be at hand): "The legislative authority of 
the state shall be vested in a legislative assembly consisting 
of a senate and house of representatives. But the people 
reserve to themselves the power" — To do what? To exer- 
cise that same authority to prop>ose laws or amendments to 
the constitution. Now, it would hardly seem to need any- 
thing further to make the very obvious situation more 
obvious that the p>ower that by that language is conferred 
on the people is the same power that the legislature itself has, 
and, of^ course, if there is a constitutional limitation on the 
power of that legislature, that constitution must of necessity 
so limit the power of the people. If the constitution does 
not limit the people as well as the legislature, what is the 
sense of providing that the people may use the initiative to 
amend the constitution? What sense would there be in the 
language that the initiative can be used to amend the con- 
stitution if there is no constitution to amend? But to meet 
the objection of the member from Medina, we have placed 
in the so-called compromise measure which has been handed 
around, a sentence stating that all constitutional inhibitions 
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stand against the power of the initiative as well as against 
the legislature. But, as newspapermen say when they want 
to maKe an article so simple and plain that nobody, can mis- 
understand it, we have made the thing "fool-proof* for the 
especial benefit of the member from Medina. 

I want to address myself to the subject of this proposed 
substitute that has been handed about. Yesterday while we 
were listening to the debate, I requested the following dele- 
gates to the convention to meet and consult with each other 
as to the possibility of evolving some plan that might satisfy 
a large number, at any rate, oi the delegates. Those invited 
to help in this work were the Vice-president, Mr. Peck, Mr. 
Fackler, Mr. Grosser, Mr. Donahey, Mr. Tannehill, Mr. 
Keller, Mr. Johnson oif Madison, Mr. Cassidy, Prof. Knight, 
and Mr. Fluke. The gentlemen went out and workt all the 
afternoon. The result of their work is before you. 

I want to refer now to a note I received from the Vice- 
president, who, by the way, askt me to request leave of 
absence for him, as he had to go to Philadelphia. On the 
way he wrote me this letter to the convention : 

En route to Philadelphia. 7 p. m.. Tuesday, 26, 1912. 

To the Convention — Gentlemen : The proposal as now modified to 
meet the conflicting opinions of the friends of the principle of the initia- 
tive and referendum meets with my approval. It incorporates the Peck 
amc'idment, which provides for the direct initiative for amendments to 
the constitution upon the petition of twelve per cent. 

It provides for the indirect initiative for laws upon a petition of six 
per cent. It adopts the Washington plan for the submission of competing 
laws, initiated by the peoj>le and the legislature. It distributes the peti- 
tions in a majority of counties and it surrounds the signatures with safe- 
guards. It inhibits the single tax and classification of property for tax- 
ation purposes. 

I think this proposal does what I would like to see done, viz. : Give 
the principle to the people, but safeguard it so it cannot be abused by 
them. S. D. Fess. 

The position taken by the Vice-president is the position 
taken by myself, that this substitute proposal does represent 
every reasonable concession that we have a right to ask of 
the so-called ultra group here, and that it concedes all that 
any other group may reasonably expect the rest of us to 
concede; and I trust that when you have thought it over you 
will agree with the Vice-president that it does present a plat- 
form on which we may get together. 

Now, as to some words that have been the occasion of 
more or less jocularity in this debate: I refer, first, to the 
much-quoted statement of mine that on the subject of the 
initiative and referendum I have not an open mind. 

The member from Hamilton County, Judge Worthington, 
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read approvingly Burke's idea of representative government. 
I will not take your time to read it again, except to state 
that Burke's position, and I understand it to be the position 
of the gentleman from Hamilton, Judge Worthington, is 
that there are times when it is a virtue in the representative 
to do that which he knows his constituents do not wish him 
to do. That may have been the idea of Mr. Burke, and it 
may be the idea of some members of this Convention. I 
accord them the right of their opinion, but that opinion is 
not mine. Now I want to quote my idea of the proper func- 
tion of a representative. I am quoting from an address 
made by the great Boston patriot, Sam Adams, when, in 
1764, he, as the appointed spokesman of the Boston Town 
meeting, delivered the instructions to the first group of rep- 
resentatives that they sent to the Massachusetts colonial 
legislature: 

Gentlemen, your being chosen by the freeholders and inhabitants of 
the town of Boston to represent them in the General Assembly the en- 
suing year affords you the strongest testimony of that confidence which 
they place in your integrity and character. By this choice they have 
delegated to you the power of acting in their public concerns in general as 
your own prudence shall direct, always reserving to themselves the con- 
stitutional right of expressing their minds and giving you further in- 
structions upon particular matters as they at any time shall judge proper. 

Now, gentlemen, that is my idea of representative govern- 
ment. A man who is sent to a representative body should do 
on all general matters as his best judgment and prudence 
shall direct, but in referelice to those matters on which his 
constituents have spoken, he should do not as he thinks, but 
as they command. The germ of monarchy lurks in Burke's 
notion of representative government; the spirit of democracy 
is embodied in Sam Adams' notion. So, I say, on a matter 
on which my people have spoken, I have no right to an open 
mind. If they had suspected before the election that there 
was any chance of my being persuaded to change my mind 
on this subject, I would not be here, and then I never would 
have had an opp>ortunity to listen to the glowing eloquence 
of the member from Ashtabula, Mr. Lampson. 

On matters on which, for any reason, the people have 
not spoken we should exercise our best judgment and keep 
an open mind. But I regard a representative as a soldier 
under orders. The trouble is that when the soldiers get here 
they forget they are soldiers. They imagine they are generals 
and they turn straightway to giving commands to the people. 

Now, just a word as to this Grosser proposal. The member 
from Hamilton, Judge Worthington, took some of the time 
of this Convention finding fauk with the Grosser proposal, 
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"STENOGRAPHIC SOUND- 
HAND." 

In this centennial year of Isaac 
Pitman's birth it seems especially 
fitting that the thousands of phonog- 
raphers who read the Phonographic 
Magazine should be given an op- 
portunity to see with their own eyes 
the beginning of their art as it was 
first publisht by its young inventor 
in the year 1837. Accordingly, we 
have borrowed from the Public Li- 
brary of Cincinnati the very copy of 
"Stenographic Soundhand" that was 
given to that institution by Benn 
Pitman half a century ago — one of 
the very few remaining copies of that 
epoch-making little book — and have 
had its two engraved plates repro- 
duced photographically for this issue 
of the Magazine. 

Benn Pitman, in his "Life and 

Labors of Sir Isaac Pitman," writes 

as follows of its first publication: 

Isaac Pitman's first attempt to improve 
and popularize shorthand, and to realize his 
wish to bring it within the reach of every 
schoolboy, was the publication of his "Steno- 
graphic Soundhand" in 1837, the price of 
which was fourpence. Before that time, with 
the exception of a pirated edition of Taylor's 
system, which was sold for three shillings and 
sixpence, there had been no leading system 
of shorthand issued in England at less than 
half a guinea, or nearly three dollars. Isaac's 
booklet consisted of two pages of engraving 
and twelve pages of letter-press. Three 
thousand copies were printed, but it scarcely 
paid its expenses, for most copies were given 
away. It was a very unpretentious effort at 
book-making. The twelve explanatory pages, 
without even a title page, were placed inside 
the double-page engraving and stitched in a 
dull blue "bonnet-board" cover, on the out- 
side of which a white label was pasted con- 
taining the title: 



STENOGRAPHIC SOUNDHAND. 

BY ISAAC PITMAN, 

London. 

SAMUEL BAGSTER, 
At His Warehouse for Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Prayer Books, Lexicons, &c., 
in Ancient and Modem 
Languages, 
No. IS PATERNOSTER ROW. 

Also Sold by the Author, Wotton-Under- 
edge, and by all booksellers. 

PRICE, FOUR PENCE. 

This literary bantling, in its uncouth dress, 
the stitching and label-pasting of which were 
done by us boys in his school, was so utterly 
unlike anything else sold in the aristocratic 
establishment of Samuel Bagster, that no 
wonder many stories were told, by inquirers 
for the little book, of the undisguised con- 
tempt with which the clerks in the store 
treated the literary waif. But these scornful 
young men probably did not know that Isaac 
Pitman had earned respectful consideration 
from their firm, by years of gratuitous labor, 
in correcting their fine and costly Compre- 
hensive Bible, the special publication, which, 
more than any other, gave character and 
prestige to their establishment; still less did 
they imagine that this despised little scraplet 
was the forerunner of a great national bene- 
faction; that they might even live to see the 
time when millions of phonographic instruc- 
tion books would have been sold and studied ; 
that the art would spread and be used wher- 
ever the English language was spoken; that 
tens of thousands of intelligent people would 
make daily use of it. and tens of thousands 
more would earn their living by its daily 
practise; that in the distant future the queen 
of the realm would recognize its utility, and 
confer the honor of knighthood on its in- 
ventor; still less could they imagine that the 
time would ever come when this attempt to 
improve shorthand would become so inter- 
woven into the daily commercial, literary, 
legal, and political work of the world that, 
were it, by any possibility, withheld from use, 
even for a single day, the progress of civiliza- 
tion would be grievously hindered. 

Elsewhere in his biography of his 
famous brother, Benn Pitman tells 
how Isaac took up the study of 
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shorthand for self-improvement as a 
youth, becoming somewhat proficient 
as a writer of the Taylor system, then 
more generally used than any other 
in England. It was not until he be- 
came a school-teacher in Wotton- 
under-Edge, in Gloucestershire, that 
circumstances led to his becoming a 
shorthand author. He had gone 
thither to become master of a public 
school, and the call must have been 
an attractive one, for to accept it he 
gave up a school he had previously 
taught for several years at Barton- 
on-Humber. Some time later, how- 
ever, he was made aware that his 
services were no longer considered 
desirable by reason of his having, in 
the meantime, changed his religious 
faith. Benn Pitman writes: 

Isaac Pitman's reception of the New 
Church doctrines (1836-37)1 his expulsion 
from the Methodist church, and his coinci- 
dent expulsion from the mastership of the 
public school, were the factors that, pri- 
marily, led to his future specific career. The 
establishment of his private school, attended 
by the children of a higher social and in- 
tellectual grade than those he had previously 
taught, led to his teaching shorthand to a 
class of his more advanced boys. My brother 
probably never thought of teaching the art 
to the children who attended the public 
school, but he no sooner began instructing 
pupils to whom shorthand might be useful, 
than he gladly availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of including it among the regular 
branches of study. The introduction of the 
art into the school, and my brother's earnest 
desire to see shorthand more generally prac- 
tist, induced him to prepare a small treatise, 
explanatory of Taylor's system, which both 
he and I used, sufficient for self-instruction, 
and which he thought might be sold at the 
low price of threepence. When the manu- 
script was completed, he sent it to Mr. 
Samuel Bagster, asking if he could arrange 
for its London publication. Nothing could 
more clearly show the respect in which my 
brother was held by this gentleman, the 
head of one of the leading and most exclusive 
publishing houses of London, than his in- 
stant and friendly compliance, accompanied 
by the suggestion that the little work should 
bear the imprint of their establishment. Mr. 
Bagster, however, with a publisher's instinct, 
submitted the manuscript to a professional 
reporter, who, after examining it, shrewdly 
wrote: "The system Mr. Pitman has sent 
is already in the market. If he will compile 



a new system, I think he will be more likely 
to succeed in his object to popularize short- 
hand." Teaching the art to a class of boys 
had proved an effectual eye-opener to the 
imperfections and shortcomings of what was 
then regarded as the best system of short- 
hand known, and no sooner had Isaac re- 
ceived the practical advice which accom- 
panied the returned manuscript, than he 
resolutely set to work to improve on Taylor. 
And now came the opportunity to use his 
knowledge of what were the actual elements 
of the language, which he had gained by his 
diligent study of Walker's Dictionary. Pre- 
vious authors of shorthand said, "Write by 
sound; drop silent and useless letters;" but 
the Roman alphabet, on which all the old 
systems were based, did not afford the means 
of so doing, in that there were many sounds 
in the language for which no shorthand signs 
were provided. Isaac's first improvement 
was to pair the consonants p b, t d, f v, etc., 
representing the pair by like signs, but using 
a light stroke for the first or whispered sound, 
and a slightly heavier or shaded stroke for 
the corresponding vocal sound. Signs were 
also provided for sh as in fish, zh as in measure, 
th as in bathe (as distinct from th in bath); 
also for ng in luing, as distinct from that in 
hinge, etc.; for none of which sounds had 
signs been provided in previous shorthand 
schemes. A new, extended, and sequential 
scheme of vowels took the place of the old 
and imperfect a-e-i-o-u arrangement of the 
Roman alphabet; that is, the new system 
did what any consistent alphabet must do — 
provided signs for all the vowels of the lan- 
guage as shown in the following table: 



I ee 2iS in meet; 
I a as in mate; 
I a/» as in father; 
'I aM as in naught; 
I o as in note; 
. I 00 as in food; 



* I « as in mit; 

• I e as in met; 
.1 a as in fat; 
"I o as in not; 
-\ » as in nut; 
_| 00 as in foot 



In addition to these simple vowels, signs were 
provided for the diphthongs, « as in fight, oi 
as in boy, ow as in cow, and u as in beauty as 
distinct from that in but. 

How ludicrous, from the phonographer's 
standpoint, seems the rule laid down in the 
old systems of shorthand, "Write by sound." 
when the glaring insufficiency of their alpha- 
bets is compared with the scheme which 
Isaac Pitman first suggested in his little 
treatise which was ushered into the world 
under the title of "Stenographic Soundhand." 
But the strange hesitancy with which the 
phonetic principle was at first accepted by 
the author, and his failure to appreciate the 
importance of a completed vowel scale, and 
especially the pairing of the consonants, is 
curiously shown by the fact that in his first 
publisht scheme the consonants of his en- 
larged and systematic alphabet were not pre- 
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sented phonetically, but alphabetically, in 
Romanic disorder, b, d, f. g, etc., thus mak- 
ing concession to custom and general igno- 
rance, and in a great measure concealing the 
philosophical order he had discovered and, 
naturally, would have been proud to display. 
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JOHN F. HOLADAY. 

We give to our readers this month 
a portrait of John F. Holaday, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Shorthand Re- 
porters' Association. 

Mr. Holaday's reporting career 
began in October, 1902, when he was 
appointed official stenopjsmher in 
the Henry County Circuit Court at 
Newcastle, Indiana. Thb position 
he held for thirteen months, when 
he resigned to enter the Philippine 
Civil Service. Here he remamed 
till March, 1906, being located at 
2^mboanga, Island of Mindanao. 
During the last year of his stay in 
the Islands he was stenographer to 
Major General Wood, who was at 
that time civil governor of the Moro 
Province, of which Zamboanga is the 
capital. Here, in addition to routine 
office duties, he did a considerable 
amount of reporting of courts mar- 
tial, land courts, and similar matters. 
Returning to the United States, he 
was appointed to his former position 
in the Henry Circuit Court, and held 
it until March, 191 1, when he ac- 
cepted the appointment as reporter 
to the Wayne Circuit Court, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Ind., 
which position he now holds. 

Mr. Holaday is a writer of Pit- 
manic Phonography, which he has 
used extensively m a large and varied 
reporting practise outside of the 
official duties of the courts to which 
he has been attacht. He began the 
study of shorthand in 1900, in a 
school in Muncie, Indiana, where he 
remained eight months. Later he at- 
tended a night school for two or 
three months. After leaving school 
he continued diligent daily practise, 



and he obtained and studied various 
auxiliary text-books. Of these he 
says that David Wolfe Browne's 
Science and Art of Phrase-writing" 
did more to make me a reporter 
than anything I ever found." 

On the subject of tools and equip- 
ment, Mr. Holaday says: "Up to 
very recently I have used a fountain 
pen in my reporting work, and have 
found it very satisfactory. I am 
now using a dip pen, and find it adds 
much to the legibility of my notes." 
Being askt to say something in the 
way of suggestion for the help of 
beginners in the art of reporting, he 
says: 

There is one thing that should. I think, be 
ever imprest upon the student, and especially 
the student who is trying to fit himself to 
do verbatim reporting, and that is. that he is 
undertaking the mastery of an art that is 
extremely complicated, and one that will re- 
quire several years of his time before he can 
do the work as successfully as the veteran 
who, apparently, does it so easily. I would 
have it that a student should work at least 
two or three years perfecting his mastery of 
shorthand before he is competent to enter 
the courts and report cases where the life 
and liberty of a human being is at stake. 

Another thing that should be imprest on 
the mind of each student is that shorthand 
is but a small part of the equipment of a 
successful reporter. He must be an accurate 
speller, have pretty fair knowledge of the 
rules of grammatical construction, and have 
as wide general education as it is possible for 
him to secure. 



AN EXPERT ABSTRACTER OF 
TESTIMONY. 

On the glass door of an office on 

the twelfth floor of the Commerce 

Building is this sign: 

A. Z. Cruise, 
Stenographer and Notary Public. 

It is the name of a business woman. 
Miss A. Z. Cruise, one among the 
few in Kansas City who earn $15,000 
a year. 

Miss Cruise laid her work aside 
this morning and started on a trip 
around the world for pleasure. She 
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was accompanied by her sister, Mrs. 
Esther Darnall, singer. Miss Cruise 
has her own home at 3678 Jefferson 
Street, filled with antiques collected 
from the countries of the world; she 
has her motor-car and a chauffeur. 
Last summer she toured New Eng- 
land in her car and spent a part of 
the time at her cottage on tne sea- 
shore. The summer before she 
toured Colorado in her car. She has 
been abroad several times, when she 
indulged her hobby for antiques. 

She is to sail for Japan from San 
Francisco on the steamer Cleveland, 
February 6, and expects to return to 
this country early next summer. 

But the modest sign on Miss 
Cruise's office door does not tell the 
whole story. It might seem strange 
that a stenographer could live in her 
own home, have a cottage at the sea- 
side, have her own motor-car and 
chauffeur and go on a tour of the 
world. If she chose she might add to 
the sign: 

A Lawyer's Lawyer. 

Expert Abstracter of Intricate and 

Technical Testimony. 

Mistakes in Testimony Not Known Here. 

Special Commissioner for the Federal Court. 

For that is the reason of Miss 
Cruise's big earning capacity. She 
never has been admitted to the bar, 
but that is only a matter of form. 
She never applied. Her office is next 
door to that of Frank Hagerman, 
counsel in the West for railroads, ex- 
press companies. Standard Oil, and 
many big corporations that have in- 
tricate and difficult litigation in the 
supreme and appellate courts of the 
states and the Lfnited States. 

The taking of the testimony in this 
litigation naturally falls to Miss 
Cruise because of her ability to un- 
derstand it and keep it straight in 
the record. The courts and the 
lawyers have come to realize that 
her accuracy in the labyrinth of in- 



tricacies is due to a peculiar and al- 
most abnormal capacity of her brain. 
She keeps tab on both counsel and 
court, and does not hesitate to inter- 
rupt when the record is threatened 
with a mistake. 

When she takes testimony as a 
special commissioner of the Federal 
court her remuneration is ten dollars 
a day and that applies, be she in 
court a minute pr several hours. 
And that is not all. Her services are 
employed only in suits where the lit- 
igants on both sides are rich. Some- 
times there are several parties to the 
suit, the counsel for each demanding 
a transcript of the testimony. For 
the original she gets sixty cents a 
page, or twenty cents for one hundred 
words. For the carbon copies she 
gets twenty cents a page. So if she 
takes the testimony in a suit where 
there are six different litigants, she 
receives $1.60 for each page she 
transcribes. And in some of the big 
suits the testimony aggregates as 
many as ten thousand pages. In a 
suit of that length with six separate 
litigants her fee is $16,000. 

Miss Cruise has an infallible mem- 
ory for citations of court decisions, 
their volume and page numbers. A 
lawyer may cite a decision and its 
page and volume number one day in 
the trial of a suit. Two days after- 
wards he may attempt to cite it 
again. If he makes a mistake she 
corrects him from memory, although 
she may have written thousands of 
words of testimony in the meantime. 
The attorneys have learned not to 
question the accuracy of her memory. 

Her experience in taking testimony 
and her grasp of its significance have 
equipt her to make abstracts of it. 
A record of ten thousand pages takes 
a long time and much patience for a 
lawyer to review. Miss Cruise often 
is employed to abstract it and pick 
out the wheat and throw away the 
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chaff, submitting to her client in ab- 
breviated form the important and 
material part of the testimony. For 
this service she receives high remu- 
neration. — Kansas City Star, Jan. 
2g, igis. 

FAST TALKERS IN THE NA- 
TIONAL HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES. 

"Whether it is due to the age or 
something else, it is a fact that mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
have increast the average speed at 
which they talk during proceedings 
of the House approximately twenty- 
five per cent," remarkt Sam H. Gray, 
of Pennsylvania, one of the House 
corps of stenographers. "I do not 
mean to say that the maximum sp>eed 
limit has been increast, but fully fifty 
men in the House now talk at a high 
rate of speed where one reacht the 
maximum a few years ago. When I 
went on the floor, succeeding the late 
David Wolfe Brown as a reporter, 
there were only two or three members 
who talkt so rapidly that the stenog- 
raphers had to put in their best licks 
to keep up with them. 

** Former Representative Charles 
Littlefield, of Maine, had the repu- 
tation of being the fastest talker in 
the House when I went to work 
there. His average for four hours 
on one occasion was 196 words a 
minute. Until Mr. Littlefield en- 
tered Congress the record was held 
by Henry U. Johnson, of Indiana, 
and the latter was the only man, I 
am told by my associates, who talkt 
so fast that a double check was nec- 
essary; that is, two stenographers 
taking him at the same time. 

"In the present House there are 
several men who talk almost as rap- 
idly as Mr. Johnson talkt, notably 
Mr. Martin, of South Dakota, and 
Mr. Murray, of Massachusetts. Oth- 
ers exceed Mr. Littlefield. The aver- 



age speed, however, while much 
greater than it used to be, is not 
more, I should say, than 150 words 
a minute. Some members talk as 
slowly as eighty words a minute. 

"The best stenographer the House 
ever knew, perhaps was the late 
Andrew Devine. Nobody ever knew 
how fast Devine could write short- 
hand. That he could reach a speed 
of 300 words a minute is beyond 
question. He is the only man I ever 
heard of who could get far behind a 
speaker and catch up without the 
least difficulty. He was known to 
follow a man 150 to 200 words behind 
and catch up with him. But Devine 
was a marvel." — Washington Post. 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CAM- 
ERA VERSUS THE TYPE- 
WRITER. 

Certain of the executive depart- 
ments at Washington have found the 
camera a useful adjunct in their rou- 
tine work. All manner of documents 
are now photographt instead of be- 
ing copiea by typewriters. The work 
of the typewriting machine, so far as 
mere copying is concerned, is dis- 
counted, since in less than a minute a 
facsimile may. be obtained of a doc- 
ument to copy which the typist 
would take perhaps hours. 

Especially in the general land 
office has the camera been found 
most useful in work of this kind. 
Formerly, by the method of type- 
writing copies of land records, forty 
patents were held to be a good day's 
work. Now by photographing them 
as many as two hundred patents may 
be copied. 

The document to be copied is set 
up, a bulb is prest, and the thing is 
done. No plates or films are used in 
this work, the medium being sensi- 
tized paper itself. 

When a new document or page of a 
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book is run into position, the oper- 
ation is accomplisnt with the aia of 
an electric motor. This motor un- 
winds from the 500-foot roll of sensi- 
tized paper that portion which has 
just been exposed to the light, car- 
ries it to a developing solution be- 
neath the camera, and, by the time 
the new sheet that has been brought 
into position has been exposed, the 
sheet immediately precedmg it has 
been developt and automatically de- 
posited in a tray at the end of the 
camera. When taken out of the 
"hypo," the sheets are spread on 
racks to dry. — Harper's Weekly. 



A REMARKABLE DEMON- 
STRATION. 

A good deal of printers' ink has 
been utilized in the daily papers of 
various cities. lately in recording the 
extraordinary performances of a 
new ** reporting machine" that is 
soon to supersede shorthand writing. 
These accounts agree with wonderful 
unanimity that five hundred and 
sixty-odd words a minute is about 
the every-day record to be expjected 
of this new invention; so that it be- 
comes evident that the public speak- 
ers of the future will have to hump 
themselves to keep up with the marcn 
of progress. 

Following is a somewhat minute 

account of an exhibition lately given 

in Chicago, written by an eyewitness, 

W. L. James, editor of the Shorthand 

Writer, from a recent number of 

which we reprint: 

During the latter part of October, 19 12, a 
great exhibition of the Stenotype machine 
was announced to be held at a business 
college in Chicago. We went, and there we 
met Mr. Bowen, treasurer of the Stenotype 
Company. We also met Mr. Ireland, the 
reputed inventor of the Stenotype. . . . 
There were also a number of demonstrators 
— one or two young men and two or three 
young ladies. The largest room of the busi- 
ness college was paclct with persons who were 
sittracted by the claims of a monster dem- 



onstration of a writing-machine capable of a 
speed far exceeding the speed of shorthand 
writers. In company with us at the exhi- 
bition was a shorthand reporter, another gen- 
tleman, private secretary to one of the 
greatest literary geniuses in the world, and 
two students of shorthand — all deeply con- 
cerned with the serious problem as to whether 
the death knell of shorthand was to be 
sounded and whether we were to see a dem- 
onstration which would cause each individual 
one of us to take up the Stenotype to sup- 
plant our shorthand. Several machines were 
exhibited, we lookt them over carefully. 
. . . We inquired. "What if it should get 
out of order?" We were informed: "The 
Stenotype never gets out of order. Its 
mechanism is so perfect that it is impossible 
for it to get out of repair." This statement 
was made with such assurance that the ques- 
tion of getting out of repair seemed out of 
the question. The assemblage was called to 
order, speeches were made telling of the 
good service which shorthand had rendered, 
but how inadequate it is compared to the 
Stenotype, and the first demonstration an- 
nounced. The machine was placed on a 
small typewriting table which rested on a 
large library table, and the operator was thus 
elevated so that all in the hall might see the 
demonstration. It was announced by Mr. 
Ireland that in their desire to give a per- 
fectly fair demonstration they had requested 
an instructor in the school to furnish them 
with some dictation matter and that the 
instructor had fumisht matter used in their 
dictation classes, and he gave his assurance 
that it was new, unfamiliar matter; he then 
pickt up and exhibited the new, unfamiliar 
matter which consisted of a copy of Eldridge's 
Dictation Book, which, we dare say, is used 
to some extent in the majority of shorthand 
schools in the United States. We also noted 
the fact that demonstrations of the Steno- 
type had recently been given in a number 
of other cities in shorthand schools and the 
thought occurred to us that perhaps in some 
of the other schools they had at least seen 
the same dictation book, but in view of the 
assurance of Mr. Ireland and Mr. Bowen 
that it was new, unfamiliar matter all such 
thoughts were instantly dispelled; therefore. 
Eldridge's Dictation Book was new matter 
to the operator. A number of selections were 
read. A judge's charge about Smith's fur- 
naces was read at approximately 150 words 
a minute and about the first half of the 
charge was read back; some court testimony 
was read from the same book and part of it 
was read back. The periods of dictation 
were one minute and the reading back was 
very good; occasionally an error would be 
made. It appeared to us as if on a speed of 
150 words a minute the first half of the 
matter would be read much more slowly 
than the latter half of it and that then in 
the reading back only the first half would be 
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read back, and if this were true the average 
speed of 150 words a minute would be some- 
what reduced. Then the matter of very 
rapid writing was taken up and short letters 
from Eldridge's book were read. The letters 
were not difficult letters; the language was 
nearly all of it stereotyped language, where, 
if one secured the key-word to the letter he 
would not have any difficulty in reciting the 
letter immediately after it was dictated. 
For instance, if the key-word to the letter 
were "brass" the remainder of the letter 
would read: 

Mr. John Jonbs, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

My tUar Sir: 

Replying to your kind favor of the i6th inst. 
with regard to report that at the present state of 
the brass market, we are not in the market for 
orders fur brass castings. 

Thanking you for past orders and assuring you 
that we shall be pleased to receive further favors 
by way of orders from you in the future, we beg 
leave to remain, 

Very truly yours, 

The above is not the exact letter dictated, 
but illustrates its character. 

Such a letter would be dictated in as short 
time as 28 seconds and it would be read back 
immediately after the dictation and then a 
speed of 340. 250, and 260 words a minute 
would be announced; and upon such demon- 
strations it occurred once or twice that one 
of the demonstrators who was present and 
heard the dictation would read back the 
matter dictated to another demonstrator, and 
this was apparently designed to establish 
that one person could do the writing and 
another the reading. At the end of each 
demonstration there was a round of applause 
from the business men of the neighborhood, 
the prospective students, the students, and 
others who composed the audience. The 
audience was requested to produce any mat- 
ter that it might desire to have dictated to 
the Stenotype operators. No one else sug- 
gested anything; and we suggested an edi- 
torial from an afternoon paper of that day. 
A copy of the Daily News was produced and 
a short editorial was read for one minute at 
an average rate of 146 words a minute. It 
seemed clear to us that the first half of the 
editorial was read much more slowly than the 
latter half, but perhaps this was due to the 
tenacity with which we maintained our al- 
legiance to shorthand; perhaps we were right 
about it and that it was read much slower 
than the last half of the editorial. At the 
end of a minute the operator read back 
slowly, stumbled a number of times, and 
finally completed about half the matter read 
with but two or three slight errors. Then 
the star demonstration of the evening was 
undertaken where a young man was to write 
at a very high rate of speed, and one of the 
gentlemen. Mr. Ireland or Mr. Bowen, an- 



nounced in introducing the demonstrator 
that but a few weeks before that young man 
was an electrician engaged in putting wiring 
in the factory of the Stenotype Company 
with no knowledge of the machine at all, 
that he became interested in it and took up 
the study of it. and he was now able to write 
at a rate of speed above 600 words a minute. 
. . . We drew close to this remarkable 
demonstration. Every hber which assists in 
close observation was teflse to see how it was 
done, and we observed the operator seated 
at his machine with Mr. Ireland immediately 
in front of him and we could not help but 
wonder what matter would be dictated, 
whether new. hard, unfamiliar matter, or 
what the matter might be. Mr. Ireland held 
in his hand a card on which seemed to appear 
written or printed matter; Mr. Bowen held 
the watch. At a signal from Mr. Bowen the 
reading began. To one who was immediately 
behind Mr. Ireland the reading was unin- 
telligible but was one continuous mumble as 
if for the space of one minute a long word 
in some foreign tongue were being pro- 
nounced. We leaned forward and strained 
our ears to get even a suggestion of the kind 
of matter that was being read, but more than 
fifteen years of training to hear in court- 
reporting had not trained us sufficiently to 
understand the rapid dictation to the Steno- 
type machine. The reading continued for a 
minute as was announced and which we do 
not deny; then the announcement was made 
"564 words." The assemblage cheered; we 
toucht Mr. Ireland on the shoulder when it 
was apparent that the operator was not to 
read back nor to transcribe and said, "Give 
me a piece of the paper on which that was 
written." He immediately said to the oper- 
ator, "Give me the paper on which that was 
written. Mr. James wants some of the 
paper on that high speed matter." And Mr. 
Ireland and the operator apparently lookt all 
through the used paper which had come 
from the machine in searching for that par- 
ticular paper and then stated they could not 
find it. Perhaps it did not occur to them 
that in making a record of 564 words a minute 
it would be interesting to one who saw the 
exhibition to either hear the matter read 
back or to see how it was written. This point, 
however, was apparently covered to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Ireland by his directing 
one of the operators to take a machine into 
the back part of the hall and copy for us the 
matter used in dictation. We were askt 
several times, "Are you satisfied with the 
demonstration of our machine now?" Sev- 
eral times we replied, "It is a remarkable 
demonstration;" and it was. We were askt 
again if we were satisfied when the exhibi- 
tion seemed to be about over and we replied, 
"If your machine is as good as shorthand 
we will praise it to the skies without restric- 
tion." We were askt again, "Are you satis- 
fied?" and we said. "You say that one 
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operator can read another's writing just as 
well as the person who wrote it?" "Yes." 
"Then let me suggest that you send one 
operator into the other room and take some- 
thing from the evening paper of to-day and 
read it at what should be a slow speed for 
the machine, say 150 or 200 words a minute; 
then call in the operator from the other room 
who did not hear it read and have him read 
it. " " That is a fine idea, ' ' replied M r. Bowen. 
"I did not think of*that." Then he called 
Mr. Ireland and told him that Mr. James 
wanted a special demonstration of sending 
one operator out of the room and reading to 
another operator and then calling the person 
in from the other room and having him read. 
Mr. Ireland said, "Yes, that is a good plan; 
we will do that as soon as the crowd clears 
out." We wEiited around the office of the 
school, most of the assemblage disperst, and 
Mr. Bowen announced to us two or threfe 
times, " I want you people to remain because 
we are to have a special demonstration for 
Mr. James," and our party weiited. We were 
invited from the office into another room 
and there with only half a dozen present, 
instead of giving the demonstration, the dem- 
onstrators all disappeared and Mr. Ireland 
went to the blackboard and drew a picture 
of the machine and told of the fact that he is 
an old-time court reporter and explained the 
working of the machine, its mechanism, the 
methods employed to use phonetic spelling 
by combining several letters to represent one 
phonetic sound, and when it was apparent 
that the demonstrators had all departed 
and when it became evident to us that this 
court reporter and this treasurer of the 
Stenotype Company did not propose to give 
the demonstration which had been suggested 
to them and which they said they would 
give, we bade them good-night and left. 



PEDAGOGICAL VS. CLERICAL 
DUTIES OF THE COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHER. 

BY F. WILLARD STEELE, CULEBRA, 
CANAL ZONE. 

The new man on the job is always 
imposed upon by the older workers. 
Sometimes he does not realize it, and 
again, though realizing it, he may be 
unable to prevent it. As knowledge 
of a wrong practise is the first proper 
step toward correcting it, the follow- 
ing is submitted to commercial teach- 
ers and high-school faculties for their 
consideration. 

The new man on the job in the 



high-schools of America to-day is the 
commercial teacher. The quality 
and quantity of work required of 
students in his department is not 
generally standardized; it varies in 
different schools and in different lo- 
calities. He has troubles of his own. 
It is unfair, therefore, that he should 
be burdened with a share of the 
troubles of others. He is not a mis- 
sionary, at least not beyond the field 
of commercial education. 

There is a practise, quite generally 
followed, of requiring commercial 
teachers to do, in addition to their 
regular teaching work, a certain 
amount of stenographic work. Many 
contracts with commercial teachers, 
in addition to employing them as in- 
structors, also stipulate, "and to do 
stenographic work when required." 

How much work as a stenographer 
should an instructor in Commerce 
in a high-school be required to do? 
It is proper, perhaps, that he should 
assist the superintendent or principal 
in matters relating to the business of 
the school, or that he should assist 
the school-board in the preparation 
of official papers, etc., provided this 
work does not interfere with his 
work as a teacher. He should lend 
his aid to various all-school organi- 
zations, such as debating clubs and 
literary societies. 

But beyond the classes of steno- 
graphic work enumerated above there 
is a vast field of stenographic work 
into which it is doubtful if the com- 
mercial teacher should be required to 
go. The many opportunities he has 
for gratuitous services cannot be 
listed in an article of but a few thou- 
sand words. Since he receives his 
sustenance from the public coffers, 
and since his tenure of office depends 
to a considerable extent upon popu- 
lar favor, he is oftentimes considered 
as a convenience to be used by all 
who make pretense of advancing the 
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civic or moral good of the community. 
Charitable associations solicit his gen- 
erous aid. Civic federations offer 
him opportunity to enlarge his pro- 
fessional experience. Religious or- 
ganizations call upon him for as- 
sistance. Patriotic societies offer him 
opportunity by his stenographic 
ability to show his loyalty and patri- 
otism to his country. Certainly no- 
body but the persons directly bene- 
fited by this class of work believes 
that he ought to do any of it, or 
ought to be censured by the commu- 
nity for not doing it. But his 
troubles do not end here. 

Teachers in English, after having 
invented many delicate interpreta- 
tions of Macbeth and Hamlet, of 
which interpretations Shakespeare 
never dreamed, like to give frequently 
to each student in the class type- 
written lists of these questions for 
home study. History teachers have 
cultivated a similar practise. Math- 
ematics teachers find it productive 
of good results to have problems 
typewritten and distributed among 
members of the class. Then there 
are special tests, monthly tests, ex- 
amination questions, review ques- 
tions, topical study questions, library 
research questions, and others. And 
it is now a general practise, grown 
from a small beginning, to require 
the commercial teacher to prepare 
these questionnaires. 

Believing, as I do, that the busi- 
ness of the commercial teacher is to 
teach, and that the commercial 
course is of the first importance in 
the high-school curriculum, I con- 
sider that to require the commercial 
teacher to do the classes of work 
enumerated above is objectionable, 
for the following reasons: 

First: It places the commercial 
teacher in the position of clerk to the 
other members of the faculty, and 
as a result he suffers in loss of respect 



from the students; and with the loss 
of respect he suffers a looseness in 
discipline and a deterioration in the 
quality of the work of the students. 
If the teacher in mathematics were 
askt to check the mathematical prob- 
lems in bookkeeping for the commer- 
cial teacher he would undoubtedly 
strenuously object, and yet it is a 
poor rule that won't work both ways. 

Second: The department ceases to 
be coordinate with, and becomes sub- 
ordinate to, the other departments of 
the high school. The students, draw- 
ing their conclusions from the actions 
of the school faculty, consider com- 
mercial subjects of little importance, 
and use them to "fill in" their re- 
quired number of hours. 

Third: The teacher of Commerce 
has little time and less energy for 
stenographic work. After a teacher 
in Latin has mastered the vocabulary 
and construction, and has become 
familiar with the text-book used, he 
is able, with little more effort, to re- 
cline in his spring-backt chair and 
teach Latin for the next forty years 
with his eyes shut. The teacher of 
Science, once he has laid out his 
course of lectures and text-work, and 
once having prepared his apparatus 
for laboratory, bores ahead in the 
same old groove until he is relegated 
to the junk-pile to make room for his 
more youthful successor. The teacher 
in English assigns lessons, asks ques- 
tions, and blue-pencils compositions 
year after year, much in the same 
manner as the plowman in the Elegy 
"plods his weary way." But for the 
teacher in commercial work the path 
is new, the trail has to be blazed. 
He has to teach, and to teach sub- 
jects that require energy to teach, 
and that are difficult to learn. And 
he has to do more than to teach. He 
has to put the commercial course on 
a dignified footing. Commercial sub- 
jects must cease to be "cinch 
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courses.'* The past practise of mak- 
ing the commercial department the 
dumping-ground of lazy students, 
thick-headed athletic stars, students 
with slow intellects, and students of 
anarchistic tendencies, must be 
stampt out. If seventy-five per cent 
is a fair passing grade for the older 
departments, ninety per cent ought 
to condition the student in nearly all 
commercial subjects. No subject in 
high school, and few in college, re- 
quire for their proper acquisition 
more uninterrupted and continuous 
concentration than shorthand. Type- 
writing is the most graphic and im- 
pressive method of teaching mind- 
concentration known; every mistake 
is registered, every lapse of attention 
is recorded. Erroneous habits, so 
easily developt by lack of proper 
teaching, take months to correct. 

To make a speech of thirty minutes 
is an energy-consuming task. Yet a 
teacher in shorthand dictates on the 
average three hours a day. If that 
dictation is properly given the 
teacher must have some idea of the 
context of the matter dictated; he 
must watch the work of the pupils; 
he must regulate his dictation speed 
to the writing ability of the class; he 
must constantly change the matter 
dictated and the speed at which the 
dictation is given. Three hours of 
this sort of work requires a dozen 
times more energy than a like amount 
spent in listening to the clatter of 
Latin conjugations or an oral quiz in 
English. The efficiency of a prop- 
erly trained conscientious commercial 
teacher is limited to the amount of 
energy he can use from day to day. 

It has been said that the commer- 
cial teacher does not have to do 
work outside of class-hours, and 
therefore he should help the other 
teachers who do have such work. 
This is a gross mistake of fact. 
With thirty pupils in Typewriting 



he should have 18,000 words a day 
to examine and grade. With a be- 
ginning class of ten in Shorthand, he 
should have 1,500 shorthand outlines 
a day to correct. With a class of ten 
in Commercial Correspondence, he 
should examine and correct the ten 
letters or papers submitted each day, 
and return them, with written com- 
ment, when necessary. With an ad- 
vanced class of ten in Shorthand, he 
should have each day 10,000 words 
of transcript to correct or grade. He 
has books to examine, grades to 
make out, reports to prepare, ab- 
sences to note. All this work has to 
be done outside of class-hours. The 
amount of outside work called for 
above is based on the assumption 
that the number of student-hour 
work to be supervised is but seventy. 
The number that the writer was re- 
quired to do in his last position as 
commercial teacher was 168. When 
the commercial teacher becomes pub- 
lic stenographer to the rest of the 
faculty his own work must suffer. 

Fourth: Perhaps the most potent 
objection to requiring the commer- 
cial teacher to do work for other 
teachers is that this extra work, by 
interfering with his regular work, by 
sapping his energy, and by lowering 
him in the estimation of faculty and 
students, has a decided tendency to 
deaden the conscientiousness of the 
manner in which he works. Dr. A. P. 
Bourland, of the General Education 
Board, in presiding over a general 
conference of district supervisors, 
drew from the discussion among the 
supervisors of wide experience present 
that it was safe to say that twenty 
per centum of all efficiency of teach- 
ing is lost because part of the teachers 
are not conscientious; that for each 
one million dollars invested in edu- 
cation, two hundred thousand dollars 
is lost thereby. Commercial teach- 
ers, in the beginning of their careers, 
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are in an unusual degree conscien- 
tious and enthusiastic. They believe 
in the destiny of their work, and are 
enthusiastic in developing it. But 
when they are required to do clerical 
work for their fellow-teachers, at the 
expense of efficiency of their own 
teaching work, they become dissatis- 
fied ; it deadens their interest in their 
regular work, and materially lessens 
the results ultimately accomplisht. 

I have sometimes wondered, in 
noting actions and decisions on the 
part of school faculties, if it were not 
unconsciously considered by some of 
them that pupils were made for the 
benefit of the school system. If so, 
they are wrong. The school is for 
the benefit of the pupils, and the 
pupils have a right to expect, and it 
is the duty of the school to give them, 
the best within the possibilities of 
the institution for their mental, 
moral, and physical development as 
American citizens. If the commer- 
cial department is justified in exist- 
ing at all, it is the auty of the school 
authorities to make it the best and 
most efficient that it can be made. 
If it has not the right to this consid- 
eration, it has no right to exist, and 
any practise for the benefit of the 
individual teachers, at the expense 
of the efficiency of the school-system, 
whether in the commercial depart- 
ment or any other, is wrong. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS' AS- 
SOCIATION — SPEED CONTEST 
RULES FOR 19 1 3. 

The following committee has been 
appointed to conduct the annual 
speed contest for the "Shorthand 
Writer Cup," under the auspices of 
the N. S. R. A., at its 19 13 conven- 
tion: J. N. Kimball, 1358 Broadway, 
New York, Chairman; J. E. Fuller, 



Goldey College, Wilmington, Del., 
Secretary; Edward H. Eldridge, Bos- 
ton; Frank H. Barto, Washington; 
Walter M. Scott, Lima, Ohio; James 
F. Campbell. New York; J. A. Wil- 
Hams, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The rules for the granting of speed 
certificates and for the trophy con- 
test for accuracy and speed are as 
follows: 

1. The trophy speed contest and exami- 
nations for speed certificates will be open to 
all, members and non-members alike. 

2. The names will be taken of only such 
contestants as hand in finisht transcripts, 
and no mention will be made of any who 
may choose to withdraw from the contest 
after the readings have been completed. 

3. All transcripts thrown out by reason of 
too great a percentage of errors will be re- 
turned to the writers, together with the 
notes, and no mention of such work will be 
made in the report, neither will any informa- 
tion concerning same be given out by the 
committee. 

4. The readings at all speeds will be five 
minutes each, with short intervals between. 

S- The readings for speed certificates will 
be at ISO and 17s words per minute, together 
with the three speeds used in the Trophy 
Contest. 

6. The matter used in the 150 and 17s 
tests will be "straight matter," by which is 
meant a literary selection, address, sermon, 
essay, editorial, or the like, but will not be a 
judge's charge. 

7. Two hours will be allowed for the writ- 
ing-out of any selection chosen for a speed 
certificate. 

8. No transcript for a speed certificate 
will be considered which has more than five 
per cent of errors. 

9. The readings of the trophy contest will 
be at 200, 240, and 280 words per minute. 

10. The matter for the 200 test will be 
"straight matter" of a character similar to 
that used for speed certificates. 

11. The matter for the 240 test will be a 
judge's charge. 

12. The matter for the 280 test will be 
testimony, and Q's and A's will be read and 
counted. 

13. Each contestant for the trophy must 
take, and hand in transcripts of, all three 
speeds. 

14. If a contestant for the trophy shall, 
on any speed, make more than ten per cent 
of errors, his transcript on that speed will be 
thrown out. If, however, the same contest- 
ant shall make a figure on the 280 test higher 
than the present record (278 words per 
minute), such figure will be announced by 
the committee. 
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15. In any transcript each word added to, 
omitted from, or changed from the original, 
will be counted as an error. 

16. Six hours will be allowed for the writ- 
ing out of the three speeds used for the 
trophy contest, but the transcript of at least 
one speed must be handed to the committee 
at the expiration of two hours. 

17. Transcripts will be corrected by the 
committee in such a manner as to make it 
impossible for them to know whose work is 
being examined until the entire labor of cor- 
rection has been completed. 

18. The notes and transcripts of all con- 
testants making less than ten per . cent of 
errors will be held by, and subject to, the 
orders of the committee. 

19. The method of deciding the result of 
the trophy contest will be as follows: Each 
contestant will be given his percentage of 
accuracy on each of the three speeds; these 
percentages will be added, and the person hav- 
ing the highest total will be declared winner. 

20. The winner of the trophy shall hold 
same in trust for the National Shorthand 
Reporters' Association for the term of one 
year, or until the next contest held under the 
auspices of the Association. 

21. The trophy shall carry with it the 
title, "Champion Shorthand Writer of the 
World." 

22. All decisions of the committee made 
under these rules shall be final. 

23. An entrance fee of two dollars will be 
required with each entry, which should be 
sent with entry to the secretary of the com- 
mittee. Choice of position at tables will be 
granted in the order of entry. 

EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS' AS- 

SCKIATION, ATLANTIC CITY, 

MARCH 20-22. 

In the January number of the 
Business Educator, under the head- 
ing, "Association Ideals," were the 
following statements: 

I. The function of associations is twofold 
T-«ocial and professional. In association 
programs ample opportunity should be al- 
lowed for social intercourse to permit mem- 
bers to become socially acquainted with each 
other. Our association program-makers will 
therefore do well to provide for social contact. 
.2. The professional basis of association 
work should provide for an exchange of ideas, 
in order to make for better teaching. This 
exchange of ideas is best secured through a 
large number of speakers rather than through 
a small number, Ejcpressions from the many 
help more than expressions from the few. An 
opportunity should be offered every one to 
say something. 

3. Too frequently programs are based 



upon entertainment rather than upon in- 
struction. Now, both are all right, but the 
instruction is absorbed best when given in 
small doses, and the entertainment serves 
best when it partakes of a social nature. 

We feel sure you agree with the 
writer of the above statements, and 
it gives us much pleasure to an- 
nounce that the above ideals could 
not have been better carried out if 
your committee had been in posses- 
sion of these suggestions before plan- 
ning the Atlantic City convention. 

See how we have recognized No. I. 
You may eat, sleep, attend the meet- 
ings, see the exhibits, banquet, meet 
your friends, etc., etc., all under the 
same roof — that of "The Rudolph." 
You can't avoid social intercourse 
under these conditions, and this 
splendid opportunity for renewal of 
old friendships and formation of new 
ones will appeal strongly to every 
member. 

With the program well under way, 
it is safe to say that no less than one 
hundred teachers will speak briefly. 
Isn't this living up to the second 
ideal exprest above? " Instruction," 
not entertainment, is the key-note 
of the program — ^in small doses, too — 
just large enough to prove effective. 

A partial list of subjects was 
printed in the magazines last month. 
The complete program will be mailed 
early in February. A few names will 
be printed in the program, but re- 
member, time will be reserved for 
yoUj and we want you to begin now 
"boiling down" your contribution to 
the discussion of the subjects in 
which you are particularly inter- 
ested, so that we may have the full 
benefit of your valuable experience 
without losing what your brother or 
sister teacher may wish to con- 
tribute. Brevity and exactness will 
be required to make this unusual 
program a success. 
r Our plans are such that we do not 
fear the counter attractions of At- 
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lantic City. You can enjoy all the 
features of America's greatest ocean 
resort and miss no part of the finest 
E. C. T. A. program in the history of 
the organization. 

Make your plans to attend now. 
The Executive Board. 



DOTS AND DASHES. 

Futile Encouragement — The 
Yonkers (N. Y.) Statesman, referring 
to the fact that "the Chicago board 
of education is encouraging a re- 
vival of old-time spelling-bees," re- 
marks: 

Possibly a revival of the old custom in 
city schools would be beneficial. The morti- 
fication of being the last one chosen to sup- 
port one "side" in a contest and of perhaps 
being the first one compelled to take a seat 
because of failure to spell a word correctly, 
is sufficient to spur the dullest student to 
greater exertion and closer application. 

The Chicago board of education, 
and all other such boards, can do 
something for the solution of the 
spelling problem, far more rational 
and far more effective than to en- 
courage a revival of spelling-bees. 
Let them encourage publishers to 
print and teachers to teach such 
simplified spellings as are approved 
by the Simplified Spelling Board, and 
their encouragement will amount to 
something. 

Peirce School Annual Com- 
mencement. — ^The Peirce commence- 
ments have become a fixt institution 
in Philadelphia. Every year the City 
of Brotherly Love turns out an audi- 
ence that fills the Academy of Music 
to its capacity, to see the young men 
and women receive their honors and 
to listen to words of wisdom from the 
ablest speakers of the land. It is no 
surprise, therefore, to learn that on 
January 22, 226 graduates of the 
school received diplomas in the pres- 
ence of an audience that contained 



such notabilities as Chief Justice Fell, 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania; Ex-Postmaster-General Wan- 
amaker; Ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
Shaw; Ex-Governor Stuart, of Penn- 
sylvania; City Solicitor Ryan, of 
Philadelphia; and scores of others of 
like dignity. The speakers of the 
evening were Senator Theodore E. 
Burton, of Ohio, and Congressman 
J. Adam Bede, of Minnesota. In 
his speech. Senator Burton gave the 
following advice to the young people: 

To the young men and women going out 
into the world, I would say first of all, give 
your attention to one special branch of en- 
deavor, and give your whole attention to it. 
This is an age of specialists. The jack-of-all- 
trades gets nowhere. Secondly, I would tell 
you to be punctual and to map out your 
work. Lay out your day and adhere to your 
plan. That is one of the fundamentals of 
success. Then, I would advise you to read 
much. I do not mean to read everything 
you can buy, but to read what is good. It 
is better to wait until a book has been long 
approved before tackling it. Otherwise you 
will store your minds with much of the trash 
that is going about in these days. Write 
also. Write down your experiences or your 
impressions. Nothing is better training for 
the mind. I would say also do everything in 
your power to keep your health by avoiding 
all sorts of excesses. 



PERSONAL. 



E. A. Olds, formerly well known 
in the teaching field, is now a news- 
paper man, and connected with the 
Jacksonville (111.) Courier. Mr. Olds, 
(who graduated from the old Valen- 
tine and Wheeler school in Omaha) 
was for some time at the head of the 
shorthand department of the Lin- 
coln (Nebr.) Business College, then 
operated by Lillibridge & Roose. In 
a recent letter from Mr. Olds he says 
that during his active shorthand ex- 
perience he studied, and afterwards 
taught, the Graham, Dement, and 
Scott-Browne forms of Phonography, 
"but found always that the old re- 
liable Benn Pitman was the short- 
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hand for all purposes — easily written 
and readily transcribed." After hav- 
ing disused Phonography for more 
than five years, Mr. Olds was lately 
called upon on short notice to report 
a speech delivered by Congressman 
Rainey, of Illinois, amounting to 
more than fourteen thousand words. 
"My notes," he says, "were some- 
what irregular and straggling, yet 
not at all difficult to read." 



OBITUARY. 

JAMES BARTLETT HAMMOND. 

James Bartlett Hammond, in- 
ventor of the Hammond Typewriter, 
died at St. Augustine, Fla., January 
27, 191 3» having nearly completed 
his seventy-fourth year. He was 
born in Boston April 23, 1839, and 
was graduated from the University 
of Vermont. He afterwards was a 
student at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and at the University of Bonn, 
Germany. In his early life he was a 
shorthand reporter and newspaper 
man, and served the New York 
Tribune as war correspondent during 
the Civil War of the United States 
and the Franco- Prussian War. 

While a shorthand reporter in the 
Massachusetts courts, his attention 
was strongly directed to the waste of 
time occasioned by the transcribing 
of notes in longhand, and to the 
problem of reducing this waste by 
means of a keyed writing- machine. 
In the course of years the Hammond 
typewriter was offered to the world 
as his solution of the problem. The 
machine attained a great popularity, 
and made a large fortune for its in- 
ventor, who devoted his life to its 
improvement and popularization. In 
the later years of his life, Mr. Ham- 
mond's health was much reduced, 
and half a dozen years ago he was 
temporarily confined to a sanatorium 
by a decree of court upon the appli- 



cation of members of his family, as 
being mentally incompetent. A year 
later he was releast by the verdict 
of a jury and was restored to the 
possession of his estate. On this oc- 
casion he was greeted at the Ham- 
mond factory by a remarkable dem- 
onstration of affection on the part of 
his employees, who met him with flags 
and flowers, and dragged his carriage 
to the door of the factory office, after 
removing the horses from it. Mr. 
Hammond was noted for his gener- 
osity towards the men and women 
in his employ, and he was fond of 
giving them surprises in the form of 
substantial gifts. For many years 
he visited the factory daily and called 
most of his employees familiarly by 
their given names. 

Among Mr. Hammond's class- 
mates at the University of Vermont 
was Philander Demming, who also 
became a shorthand reporter, and 
who was a pioneer in the introduction 
of shorthand reporting into the courts 
of the city of New York. 

Mr. Hammond was devoted to the 
sports of coaching and yachting, and 
his end came aboard his yacht. Lounger 
lit on a cruise in search of health. 

The publication of Mr. Ham- 
mond's will on February i revealed 
the fact that he had bequeathed his 
entire estate, outside of his Ham- 
mond Typewriter Company holdings, 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
His Hammond stock is left in trust 
"for two lives in being," the longest 
legal period, in order that the busi- 
ness may be operated for that time 
independently of any "typewriter 
trust." This testamentary trust is 
also for the benefit of the Metro- 
politan Museum, which is thus prac- 
tically the sole beneficiary of the 
will. It is believed that legal pro- 
ceedings will be instituted to break 
the will, both by near blood relations 
of the testator and by a divorced wife. 
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[In the Amanuensis Style.] 

Addison's ''Sir Roger de Coverley." — Continued. 
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[In the Reporting Style] 

Speech of Hon. Herbert S. Bigelow. — Continued. 
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because among other things he found in the first paragraph 
that, intending apparently to amend Section i of Article II 
of the Constitution, it amended all the sections of Article 
II. I submit that if the member from Hamilton, Judge 
Worthington, had found that error in any other proposal 
before this Convention, he would have gone to the author of 
the proposal and said to him: "My friend, did you notice 
this? This is evidently a mistake." If he had done that in 
this case, what would he have found? The member from 
Cuyahoga, Mr. Crosser, would have turned to the manuscript 
and shown him that it was a typewritten mistake, that in the 
manuscript it amended Section i of Article II, and it was 
simply a typographical error. 

Mr. Worthington: May I correct the gentleman? 

The President pro tem: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bigelow: I think I should on this point. 

Mr. Worthington: The member from Mahoning [Mr. 
Anderson] first called attention to that. 

Mr. Bigelow: The member from Mahoning [Mr. Ander- 
son] did, but I think the member from Hamilton [Mr. Worth- 
ington] dwelt a good deal on it in his address. 

Another thing that the member from Hamilton [Mr. 
Worthington] dwelt up)on and that others dwelt upon, was 
the language in the Crosser proposal which said tnat "not 
more than" this, that, or the other per cent should be re- 
quired. The learned constitutional lawyers here, and I 
think there is none more able as a lawyer, and none more 
honorable as a gentleman than the member from Hamilton, 
Judge Worthington, dwelt at considerable length upon the 
faulty construction and slip-shod work of the Crosser proposal 
in that particular. 

But the theory of these proposals, or at any rate the theory 
of the Oregon projxjsal, which has been used as a model, was 
that the legislature should have the power to reduce the 
percentages, but that there was to be placed in the constitu- 
tion itself an inhibition against the legislature requiring more 
than a certain amount. There is nothing faulty in that. It 
is just a matter of taste how you want to put it. 

Now what about the language that these constitutional 
lawyers criticise at such length before the Convention, at- 
tempting to belittle the work of my friend from Cuyahoga 
[Mr. Crosser]. The language which they criticise is the exact 
language, word for word, of the Oregon proposal, and that 
Oregon proposal has stood the test in every court in the 
state of Oregon — past through the supreme court of the 
state of Oregon and then was brought before the supreme 
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tribunal of the United States and stood the fire there; and if 
you will pardon an expression that has given some members 
much merriment here, I may say that although the member 
from Hamilton, Judge Worthington, seems still to be much 
dissatisfied with the language of the Grosser proposal, wherein 
it exactly coincides with the Oregon provision, the supreme 
court of the United States did not see fit to "dot an i or 
cross a t" of that Oregon proposal. 

Next, in regard to the single tax. My friends, I do not 
like to, and I will not, impugn the motives of any fellow- 
delegate here; but I do impugn the motives of the Ohio State 
Board of Commerce, and I do believe that some delegates 
here have been unconsciously playing a game to discredit 
this Convention and thwart its purpose to serve the people 
of this commonwealth. 

But we have silenced one after another the guns of the 
battery of this corporation lobby from which we have heard 
such thunderous shots these ten or fifteen years. One after 
another they have been silenced and put out of commission. 
Whenever we would try to get something through the legis- 
lature, some one would get up and say: "Unconstitutional; 
you cannot do it." But the Oregon amendment went from 
one court to another, until it finally got to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and got out again. At last that gun is 
silenced. So with one after another of their guns until just 
one funny little gun is left, and that is the "single-tax" gun. 
Now we are going to silence that. I will tell you how we will 
do it. The Ohio State Board of Commerce, whose paid 
lobbyists have been whispering into the ears of the delegates 
on this floor, thought that it was going to make the records 
of this Convention wadding for that single-tax gun. But we 
are going to block them. We are going to agree to the single- 
tax inhibition, so that our enemies shall not have that issue 
to confuse the voters and defeat them at the polls. 

The substitute proposal contains what has been known 
among some of the delegates as the "Crites amendment." 
Of course, that has not yet been before the Convention, 
because we have been full up with amendments and there 
has not been any opportunity to present the Crites amend- 
ment. 

Let us not dodge the issue. Let us not cover anything up. 
I am going to point out the difference between the Lampson 
amendment, which we propose to strike out, and the Crites 
amendment, which we propose to put in. I do not want you 
to vote for it under misapprehension. I would rather you 
would defeat it and adopt this exceedingly obnoxious amend- 
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ment of Mr. Lampson than have any misunderstanding as 
to the Crites amendment. I will tell you what it is in a few 
words. The Crites amendment says this. It says to the 
people what the present Constitution says to the legislature, 
that no single- tax measures can ever be past by the people 
in the State of Ohio until they have first submitted, in what- 
ever way may be provided, an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, permitting such legislation. If such an amendment is 
submitted, either by the legislature or by the initiative, and 
the people by direct vote at the polls indorse it and it is 
past, then the constitutional door is open for the single tax. 
But then a law would have to be past carrying it into effect, 
and that law past by the legislature would, of course, be 
subject to referendum, and if past through the initiative 
would of course have to go to the people, so that in either 
case, not only the constitutional amendment submitting it 
but the law carrying it into operation would have to go to a 
direct vote of the people, and there would have to be at 
least two years between those votes. If the people of Ohio 
with all the publicity provided for under these provisions do 
twice, once on the constitutional amendment and two years 
afterwards on a law — do twice by their votes endorse that 
or any other proposition, I am not the one to say that they 
should not have the right to do it, and I would rather go down 
to defeat than agree to any other kind of inhibition. 

We come now to the "Caucus." That also has been a 
subject of much caustic comment. I will justify the caucus, 
if you choose to use that offensive name, by telling you a 
fable from a book of fairy tales recently presented to my 
children. 

Last Saturday afternoon, when I got home, I thought I 
was going to wrice a speech on the initiative and referendum, 
but I didn't have a chance to see the inside of my study. 
Instead I was taken into custody by the boy of nine and his 
six-year-old sister. I had to sit down and read these fairy 
stories to them, and I spent my week-end vacation that way. 
Here is one of them by which I think the principle of the 
caucus is fully justified. It was the story of a curious king- 
dom far away. The king had no palace. He lived in a house 
that was not nearly as pretentious as many of the houses of 
his subjects. Of course there was a reason for this. The 
reason was that long ago in this kingdom, there had been a 
most marvelous palace. But one day an earthquake had 
opened the earth and this wondrous palace of the kingdom 
was swallowed up and disappeared. There was nothing left 
but a barren tract of land. According to the legend, this 
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palace had not been built by the hands of man, but by the 
power of music. Music, however, had lost its primitive 
power and when the palace was destroyed no one could re- 
build it. Yet it was the great ambition of the musicians of 
the kingdom to regain the lost art, to learn how to play well 
enough to conjure the palace back. But the trouble was that 
each musician wanted for himself the credit of restoring the 
palace to the kingdom. They would steal out early in the 
morning, each one thinking to get out ahead of the others 
to the place where the palace had been, to play on his lyre 
or fife and try to bring the palace back. No one could suc- 
ceed. Many tried, but every one failed until, at last, two 
boys, not thinking themselves great musicians, made a re- 
markable discovery. They found that while they were in- 
different players themselves it was possible for each of them 
to play the same tune and not strike the same notes, but not 
make a discord, and by so doing to make more beautiful 
music than either could by playing alone. Making this dis- 
covery they went to the master-musician of the kingdom and 
told him about it. He paid no attention to them. Never- 
theless, they were not to be discouraged. A holiday came 
and they determined to go out early in the morning before 
any other musician arrived and try what they could do. On 
the road out that morning they met an old man with a sad 
face. He had come from a distance. What was the trouble? 
He had been out there trying to play the palace back, but 
had failed. The boys told him of their discovery and besought 
him to turn around and go back. The three went back and 
found that all the musicians in the kingdom had likewise 
thought that they would steal out ahead of the rest. They 
were all there. Every one of them was standing around 
waiting for the others to go home so that he could play the 
palace back and get the credit from the king. The boys waited 
for a time. Finally, since the musicians in their jealousy 
were unwilling to play, the boys said to themselves and the 
old man, "Let us try to play together." And they began to 
play; and three of them together made music more wonderful 
than any of the musicians in that country had heard, and 
the musicians forgot their suspicions of one another and 
began to join in, until they were all taking part in the most 
wonderful music that had ever been heard. Then the people 
came rushing from all quarters, with the cry, "Look, look, the 
palace, the palace!" The palace was rising out of the ground! 
With that story I justify the caucus — the effort to get 
men together as brothers to work out a great problem for 
their state and for the coming generations. 
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A LETTER BY ISAAC PITMAN 

IN "STENOGRAPHIC 

SOUNDHAND." 

In the last number of the Phono- 
graphic Magazine were printed in 
facsimile the plates of Isaac Pitman's 
earliest shorthand book, "Steno- 
graphic Soundhand." The book was 
publisht November 15, 1837. Less 
than two months thereafter the letter 
given herewith in facsimile was writ- 
ten by Isaac Pitman to his brother 
Benn, then a lad of sixteen. Curi- 
ously enough, the letter begins in 
longhand, and not until, in the 
course of its composition, the writer 
had occasion to refer to his new sys- 
tem of shorthand, does it seem to 
have occurred to him that the 
younger brother was perfectly fa- 
miliar with the system, and that he 
might just as well "save his time" 
and "lengthen his life" by writing 
in shorthand. Following is a tran- 
scription of the entire letter: 

My dear Benn: You will examine my a/c 
with father (delivered to him), correct it 
where it requires correction, and give me an 
account of any alteration. Melissa sent your 
volume of "Tracts" back by Ann last week, 
thinking it was mine. It is returned. 

I have found my "Excerpts No. 3." 

By this day's post I have a good letter 
from Jos. Hudson. It Is laudatory of my 
shorthand. 

(This word puts me in mind that you 
understand the system.) 

Get me a split ring purse from Uncle 
Mundy if he has one about 6d or so; an old 
or broken one will do. I want it for the sake 
of the rings only. 

Miss Poc*ck has given me a good hint for 
labeling keys: On a slip of ivory or bone 
write the name of the key; bore a hole in it 
and fasten it on the key with a split ring. If 



you can make me some labels I shall sin- 
cerely thank you. 

Send by the next parcel as many book 
covers as you can spare; there are many in 
the counting-house. 

Mr. Bragge will be with us on Saturday 
next to stay till Monday — see Melissa's note. 
Ever yours, 

II. 1.38. I. P. 

It would seem that some years 
later Benn Pitman found the old 
letter among his papers, and for- 
warded it to his wife, from whom he 
was then temporarily at a distance — 
probably on one of his lecturing 
tours. The form of Phonography in 
which his note to Mrs. Pitman is 
endorst upon the original document 
would indicate a date of about 1849. 
For the benefit of readers not well 
acquainted with this earlier form of 
the system, the following transcript 
is made: 

Specimen of Isaac's Stenographic 
Soundhand. — I was looking over some old 
papers the other day, when I was struck 
with the name of Bragge (Mrs. Pitman's 
family flame]. I send it to you, my Jane, 
that you may see from what queer stuff 
Phonography has sprung. — B. P. 

On the last page is also this note: 

"Mr. Bragge (Uncle Bragge, of Clifden) 
will be with us on Saturday next, and stay 
till Monday." This, I believe, was the time 
your uncle paid us a visit at Bradford, to- 
gether with your Aunt Rabone, etc. 

The diflference between the "queer 
stuff" of 1837 and the improved 
system of 1849 is indeed sufficiently 
striking, and when it is compared 
with the fully-developt shorthand of 
the present time, it must be confest 
that "stenographic soundhand" was 
queer stuff indeed. Yet it contained 
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the germinal idea that has expanded 
into the mighty system of Phonog- 
raphy which in our time — a hundred 
years from the birth of the inventor 
— holds practically undivided sway 
over the shorthand destinies of the 
English-speaking world. 



ESSENTIAL MATERIAL FOR 

THE TEACHING OF 

SHORTHAND. 

BY ERMINIE A. WILLIAMS, RALEIGH, 

N. C. 

Wherever the Benn Pitman text- 
books are used we find teachers em- 
phasizing the importance of acquir- 
ing a good, fine, compact style of 
shorthand penmanship. Toward the 
attainment of that end, all pupils are 
required to do the exercises of the 
Amanuensis in ink, pencils being 
introduced (if ever) for dictation 
work later on, after correct habits 
of writing have been formed. This 
fine, compact style is much more 
easily acquired by the use of double- 
ruled paper, as the chief difficulty 
found by beginners is the drawing 
of the characters of uniform length. 

All experienced shorthand writers 
know that even after a copper-plate 
style of note-taking has been gained, 
when one is called upon to take dic- 
tation at. top speed, notes are apt to 
become rather wild and unreadable. 
If this is the case with a well-trained 
writer, how much more difficulty 
would be found by the writer of a 
large, scrawling, pencil style of 
writing ! 

All these facts are so well known 
in the shorthand world that it was 
with the greatest astonishment that 
one shorthand teacher found them 
considered by her employer as only 
"new-fangled" ideas, not worth 
adopting. Although there had been 
a flourishing shorthand department 



in this school for twenty years, the 
teacher referred to could find no 
supplies for the work except some 
coarse, cheap note-books and some 
low-grade pencils. The blackboard 
in the shorthand room was not even 
ruled. Quite as a matter of course, 
she went to her employer and askt 
to have the board ruled, and to have 
a supply of shorthand pens and 
double-ruled paper ordered for the 
shorthand penmanship work. Im- 
agine her surprise upon receiving this 
reply: "Who ever heard of shorthand 
penmanship? And what's double- 
ruled paper? I never heard of such 
• a thing. Where do you get such 
stufT, anyway?" 

The teacher patiently explained 
that it was used quite frequently in 
public-school work for beginners in 
writing; so it was quite probable 
that the paper might be obtained at 
the local stationery stores. If not, 
she knew that any quantity of the 
pens and paper could be obtained 
very shortly from the Phonographic 
Institute. 

This elicited the further surprising 
answer: 

"Every new teacher that comes 
here has a lot of new-fangled things 
that she wants us to try, and if we 
sent for them all, it would soon 
swamp us. We've got along pretty 
well without any of them for twenty 
years, and I guess we can a while 
longer." 

The teacher even offered to send 
for the needed supplies herself, allow- 
ing the pupils to pay for them as 
required, but as this received no con- 
sent, she was forced to the alterna- 
tive of either conforming to the 
cheap teaching standard of the 
school, or retaining her high ideals 
at the cost of her present position. 
She finally went away thinking of 
the similarity between the stand 
taken by this conservative school- 
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man and that of the country parent 
who said, " Readin', 'ritin' and 'rith- 
metic was 'nuff for me to make a 
livin' by, and I guess 'twill do for 
my boy." 

Conventions are continually being 
held for the purpose of creating more 
enthusiasm upon the part of teachers, 
and of keeping them up to the high 
standards required by this progres- 
sive age; but of what avail is all of 
this enthusiasm upon the part of 
teachers if it extend not to the busi- 
ness-school men by whom they are 
employed? 

WILLIAM H. FOLLAND. 

The cover-page of this number of 
the Phomographic Magazine shows 
the portrait of William H. Folland, 
president of the Utah Shorthand Re- 
porters' Association. It was at the 
annual meeting of this association, 
held in July last, that Mr. Folland 
was elected to its chief executive 
office, after he had for three years 
held the position of secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Folland was one of 
the original organizers of the Associ- 
ation and has always been foremost 
among those who have been active 
in its interest. 

Mr. Folland is now thirty- five years 
old. He began his education in the 
public schools of his native city — 
Salt Lake. Later he was graduated 
from the Salt Lake High School, and 
then successively from the L. D. S. 
University, and the University of 
Utah. While taking his university 
course he studied Benn Pitman Pho- 
nography under Prof. John M. Mills. 
After his graduation he spent two 
years in the offices of Booth, Lee, & 
Gray, one of the leading firms of 
lawyers of Salt Lake City, as an 
office stenographer. Here his experi- 
ence was that frequently met with 
in the case of young shorthand writ- 
ers, well equipt educationally, who 



go into law offices. In addition to 
the mere letter- writing of the firm, 
and to the preparation of all kinds of 
legal documents, he was soon called 
upon to take down the depositions of 
witnesses for use in legal proceed- 
ings. In this he rapidly became skil- 
ful, and from this it was but a short 
step to the taking of the testimony of 
witnesses in open court. For the last 
eight years Mr. Folland has been the 
official shorthand reporter of the Dis- 
trict Court of the Third District of 
Utah, in the division of that court 
presided over by the Honorable 
George D. Armstrong. 

While practising his profession as 
law reporter, Mr. Folland found 
himself strongly attracted to the 
study of the law itself, and three 
years ago he was admitted to prac- 
tise before the supreme court of 
Utah. Since then he has had a 
growing legal practise which threat- 
ens in no long time to remove him 
from the ranks of law reporters. 

During his term of official reporting 
Mr. Folland has made the record in 
a considerable number of celebrated 
cases. Among these the murder 
cases of State v. Schockley, State v. 
Sullivan, and State v. Szirmay, were 
of widespread notoriety, and the 
records were unusually voluminous. 
It need hardly be said that in such 
a court as that which Mr. Folland 
has served he has been called upon 
to report all kinds of civil cases, in- 
cluding irrigation, miningi and in- 
dustrial litigation. 



A FRIEND OF GIRLS. 

Down in the Remington Type- 
writer building, at No. 327 Broad- 
way, in her businesslike private of- 
fice, sits a little woman who was the 
first of her sex to be made a director 
in a great corporation. This is Miss 
Mary E. Orr, who five years ago be- 
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came a director in the Remington 
company. She is also acting treas- 
urer for the company. Miss Orr has 
another office which is nameless in 
the company, but which is in fact 
that of traveling big sister to all the 
feminine employees of the company 
who are stationed in its offices in all 
parts of the world. Every so often 
Miss Orr leaves New York to visit 
some of the out-of-town offices. She 
makes the acquaintance of all the 
women and girls employed, and keeps 
a sharp lookout for talent which may 
seem worthy of promotion or even 
of transportation to the New York 
office. Miss Orr is a friend of girls 
in all sorts of ways. She uses up a 
large part of the little leisure time 
which her devotion to her work af- 
fords in teaching a class of young 
women in the 128th Street Presby- 
terian Church. 

Miss Orr has spent all her working 
life with the Remington company. 
She began as a typist and the atten- 
tion of the company was called to her 
work by her unusual rapidity on the 
machine. She was promoted grad- 
ually until she became secretary to 
the vice-president, who is the acting 
head of the corporation, which posi- 
tion she retained through three ad- 
ministrations. The reason for the 
unprecedented step of making a 
woman a director of this large corpo- 
ration, as given in the official record 
of the company at the time, suffi- 
ciently explained why Miss Orr has 
attained her extraordinary success: 

Her information, efficiency and good judg- 
ment and the absolute dependability with 
which she has always discharged her duties 
serve to render her the most available person 
in the employ of the company for election to 
one of the two new directorships. To the 
best of our knowledge and belief, she is the 
first woman ever elected to a board of di- 
rectors of a great corporation. 

From Miss Orr's clear gray eyes 
kindness and justice look out unmis- 



takably. One feels that she will 
faithfully and painstakingly consider 
all the various phases of any situation 
in which she is called upon to act, 
and, in the quaint phraseology of the 
courts, "will a true verdict give ac- 
cording to the evidence." 

There is one characteristic of Miss 
Orr's connection with the company 
which is invariably to be noted in 
the career of a successful woman. 
She has always found all persons for 
whom she has workt extremely pos- 
sible to get along with. "One hears 
many stories of the hardships which 
employers visit upon women who 
work for them, but I have never 
come in contact with any such," says 
Miss Orr. "Every one has always 
been very considerate, very kind. 
No one has ever demanded more 
work than I was quite able to do. 
No one has ever been unduly severe." 

"But then," suggested the inter- 
viewer, "perhaps it was your unusual 
anxiety to serve which made every- 
thing go so smoothly?" 

But Miss Orr modestly refused to 
confirm this suggestion. — New York 
Herald, Feb, 2^ 1913- 



EFFICIENCY IN THE SHORT- 
HAND FIELD. 

EMIL G. CHEUVREUX, JR., GREEN- 
POINT, L. I., N. Y. 

Every young man who would be a 
good, useful office assistant should 
study shorthand and typewriting. 
Employment in such work will edu- 
cate him as to business methods and 
to businesslike procedures. An am- 
bitious, fairly intelligent young man, 
who has been in the employ of a 
good mercantile establishment for 
two years as stenographer, may be 
better off as the result than if he had 
spent that time in college, because in 
these two years' of business training 
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he has annext some valuable prac- 
tical knowledge of business methods, 
particularly if he is a young man of 
the observant sort. 

In the shorthand field, as in every 
other field of work, there are many 
incomjjetents, but on the whole the 
percentage of inefficiency is low. 
Perfect efficiency is the cry of the 
business world — save time and, indi- 
rectly, money. Efficiency is nothing 
more than paying strict attention to 
details, utilizing every minute of 
time, eliminating red tape, and doing 
things the most direct way. Business 
men want good stenographers, those 
who can do accurate work, but sel- 
dom are they willing to pay them the 
wages they desire. Very often you 
see in the newspapers advertisements 
like this: 

STENOGRAPHER WANTED— Must be 
accurate. $6.00 a week. 

If an employer pays six dollars a 
week to somebody calling himself a 
stenographer, the value of the time 
he loses in correcting work performed 
by such person far exceeds this 
amount. Stenographers generally 
know the value of their ability in 
dollars, and anybody calling himself 
a stenographer who is willing to ac- 
cept six dollars for his weekly serv- 
ices hasn't much faith in his ability 
in this line. 

My experience as a stenographer 
covers about six years, and during 
this time I have got an idea how a 
beginner can advance himself rapidly 
and reach efficiency. There are thir- 
teen points to which I would direct 
the attention of a beginner: 

1. After leaving the commercial 
school decide what line of work you 
would like best. 

2. Appropriate a month to the ob- 
taining and studying of literature on 
the particular line of work you decide 
to follow. 

3. Practise three hours daily writ- 



ing shorthand from the literature, so 
as to familiarize yourself with the 
terms. 

4. After you have spent a month 
thus, seek a position in this line of 
work. Tell your prospective em- 
ployer that you have studied litera- 
ture pertaining to his business, and 
that you intend to continue to do so 
when in his employ. 

5. Be sure to associate yourself 
with a good strong concern, where 
conscientious work is appreciated. 

6. Don't expect too large a salary; 
seven or eight dollars a week is a 
fair start. 

7. Be observant; find out what 
things mean, and don't be afraid to 
ask questions. Keep a diary, and 
every day jot down whether you 
have learned anything more about 
the business, and whether you have 
performed good work that day. Also 
keep track of the mistakes you make 
and make a comparison with pre- 
vious days, and see if you arc min- 
imizing them. 

8. Be careful in taking shorthand 
notes. Write your outlines as nearly 
as possible to the way you would like 
to see them in print. You will then 
have no trouble in reading them. 

9. When you write letters adopt a 
neat form. If you use a two-inch 
margin on the right side of the page, 
use the same on the left side, thus 
centering the letter on the page and 
giving it an attractive appearance. 
Don't adopt time-savers that will 
sacrifice neatness. Letters written 
hurriedly, with no attention given 
them other than to get them out of 
the machine as quickly as possible, 
must necessarily be sloppy. Neatly- 
written letters make a lasting im- 
pression, even though it takes a few 
minutes longer to accomplish this, 
and will go a long way toward ob- 
taining for you a raise in salary. 

10. Say to yourself daily: "I will 
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do my work better this day than I 
have been doing it." You will find 
yourself improving rapidly if you 
have this in mind. 

11. Be tidy; dress plainly; have 
your hands clean and nails neatly 
cared for; take care of your teeth. 
If you pay attention to these points 
your employer will find it pleasant 
(or at least not unpleasant) to have 
you about. 

12. Devote at least an hour of 
your evenings reading good books. 
This will add to your vocabulary. 

13. If you carry out these rules 
liberally there is no doubt that it 
will not be long before you will be 
promoted to a more responsible posi- 
tion, and you will continue to climb. 



THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY'S 

SMALLEST MANUSCRIPT— 

A RELIC OF TEREMIAH 

RICH. 

[Readers of a review of Alexander Tremain 
Wright's "Jeremiah Rich and His Continu- 
ators," printed in the Magazine a year ago. 
and especially readers of the book itself, will 
be interested in the following article, recently 
contributed to Notes and Queries by Mr. 
Wright.] 

For over two and a half centuries 
the Bodleian Library has contained 
a very small MS., written in almost 
illegibly minute shorthand, numbered 
3051 1, and described in Mr. Falco 
ner Madan's "Summary Catalog' 
(1905)1 V. 822, as: 

In English, on paper: written in the 17th 
cent. (?): K in. x K in., 27 leaves: bind- 
ing, black leather with silver corners and 
centre pieces, attached to a chain (late 17th 
cent. ?): in a red leather box 3H x 2H x 
K in. A shorthand volume, believed to 
contain English prayers. The smallest MS. 
in the Library. 

From before 1674 all clue to the 
origin and contents of this tiny 
treasure (which, it may be noted, is 
chained) had been lost, and although 
it has for a long time been on exhibi- 
tion in one of the library show-cases, 
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it has only quite recently been 
identified. 

Shortly after 1654 Jeremiah Rich 
issued a small poster advertising his 
"Semigraphy," and puffing the au- 
thor's qualifications as the exponent 
of the system. A specimen of this 
poster, which is no doubt the only 
one extant, is preserved in the Bag- 
ford Collection, and this was repro- 
duced at p. 57 of "Jeremiah Rich: 
Semigrapher of the Commonwealth,*' 
191 1, by Mr. Alex. T. Wright. In 
this poster Rich boasts that he could 
write so small that his pen could be 
scarcely seen to move, and he 
asserts that he 

wrote a Sermon in a little more than the 
Two and thirtieth part of a sheet of Paper, 
in a Book containing the breadth of a single 
penny, being now shown in the Public 
Library in Oxford, which is a Mystery to the 
World and was never done by any but him- 
self, since the use of the Pen was known. 

Examination of the curious and in- 
teresting book in the Bodleian Li- 
brary by the light of the republisht 
poster has at last establisht again the 
identity of this example of Jeremiah 
Rich's penmanship. 

There was apparently another 
somewhat similar little MS., which 
is, perhaps, still in existence, and 
may yet be identified by your readers. 
William Leybourn, writing in 1690 
from a memory liable to lapses and 
lacunae, states in his "Pleasure with 
Profit" (at p. 28 of the "Mechanical 
Recreations" section) that Rich took 
down a sermon delivered before 
Charles II. at Whitehall by a bishop, 
that he read it to the bishop (who 
testified to its accuracy), and that 
the bishop requested him to present 
a specimen of his art to the King. 
Thereupon Rich 

wrote the same Sermon in a little Book of 
Six Leaves of Fine Paper, and had it bound 
in Crimson Sarcenet, with Silver Clasps and 
Comers upon the Cover; all which Book and 
Cover was less than the nail of his little 
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Finger: which Book he afterwards presented 
to the King. 

Charles may not have attacht ex- 
ceptional importance to a bishop's 
sermon, even in a form illegible to 
him; but among those about him 
there may well have been one who 
cared for curiosities, and, as such, 
this one may yet be carefully pre- 
served. 

SLAVES OF MACHINERY. 

It is recorded of Daniel Webster 
that a friend presented him with a 
steel pen — an article not generally 
known in the active days of our 
great oratorical genius. Webster 
found it practical and efficient. 
"But though it writes beautifully, 
and without scratching," he com- 
mented, "I could never learn to 
compose with it. Its fluency dis- 
tracts my mind from the matter in 
hand. I must compose with a quill, 
and make a fair copy, if need be, 
with the steel point." 

Mark Twain was one of the first 
literary men to experiment with a 
typewriter. He was enthusiastic 
about its possibilities, but he ad- 
mitted that his style suffered from 
its use. He needed a fountain pen 
to comix)se with. And yet, a few 
years before that, he had said the 
same thing about the fountain pen. 
Its novelty, its tricks, its very inde- 
pendence of the ink-well, took his 
attention from his story. He could 
comjKJse better with a steel pen, or 
the stub of a lead-pencil. 

It is probable that when the in- 
ventor of the art of writing with a 
stylus upon waxen tablets intro- 
duced his innovation, the poet who 
had previously composed his death- 
less lyrics with a mall and chisel 
acknowledged the ease of the new 
method, but complained that no 
good poetry could ever be composed 
by its aid. One needs the fall of the 



hammer to emphasize the ictusj he 
would say, and the heaving of it up 
again to indicate the arsis. The 
cesura came when he paused to 
moisten his hands. 

All this leads to the statement of 
a modern American versifier to the 
effect that he cannot write poetry 
when he is deprived of his typewriter. 
This poet was recently left without 
a machine, just at the time when he 
was obliged to prepare some copy 
for the press. He made shift with a 
pencil, but the result was trifling. 
" I cannot write poetry with a pencil," 
he apologized to his publisher. "I 
have lost the knack of it." 

One can easily understand this. 
An inspiration fiasht across him — 
the laborious scrawling of it by slow 
and unaccustomed means deadened 
it and dulled it. With a typewriter 
he might have caught it on the wing 
and fixt it e'er it fled. 

We are slaves to our labor-saving 
devices. If we ever get used to 
voting- machines we may never again 
be able to vote by the old system 
without spoiling our ballots. James 
Whitcomb Riley quit writing verses, 
not because his inspiration or his 
brain had failed him, but because he 
had a temporary disability of his 
right hand. He couldn't dictate — 
he was a slave to his pen. And yet 
one would think that dictation was 
easier and quicker. It is, too — when 
one gets to be a slave to it. And 
then one will forget how to write, 
and be lost when the stenographer 
quits. — Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

[The moral of it all is that, since 
the poet must be a slave of some 
machinery of writing, he should 
come a phonographer and compose 
his verse with the help of the machine 
that makes the least friction, saves 
the most time, and most surely 
catches the fleeting inspiration. — Ed. 
Phon. Mag.] 
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SHORTHAND CLASSES. 

BY M. N. BUNKER, HALFORD, KANSAS. 

A goodly number of shorthand 
writers will leave school during the 
coming vseason who will find positions 
in the smaller cities and towns of 
the country, and many of these will 
find the salaries of such positions out 
of keeping with what they have 
hoped to receive. Some of them, who 
are not endowed with energy and a 
desire for greater opportunities, and 
who do not realize the need for higher 
efficiency, are going to give up hope 
and drop out of the ranks. In a way 
they may be a loss, but the elimina- 
tion of those who lack qualities that 
make for success, leaves the greater 
possibilities for the ones who really 
make their work a business and who 
find joy in successful work. 

To these, an invaluable aid to 
future development,, together with 
the opportunity of increasing their 
incomes and of adding to their short- 
hand knowledge may be found in 
the forming of night classes in Pho- 
nography. The work connected with 
organizing such a class is really not 
great, for there are in almost every 
town several young people interested 
in shorthand writing, but who, 
through lack of financial resources, 
or because of some other hindrance, 
cannot attend a school in which they 
could have the instruction of a 
trained teacher. To these a local 
class would be a boon; and it would 
have their direct support, especially 
if the student-teacher were really 
capable of explaining the principles, 
and of illustrating their various ap- 
plications in an easy manner. The 
first few lessons would not be diffi- 
cult for even the least experienced 
phonographer, and the careful re- 
view and study would more than re- 
pay such effort through the added 
thoroughness given to the youn^ 



teacher's own knowledge. This 
would in turn make his own work at 
taking dictations the easier, and 
would make for increast salary. But 
this would be only the indirect returns 
of such an effort, for those composing 
such a class would, of course, be 
charged a tuition varying with the 
conditions and time spent on the 
work. 

No class should meet less than 
once a week, and, if circumstances 
were favorable, a two-nights-a-week 
course would undoubtedly prove far 
more beneficial to both teacher and 
students. A reasonable amount of 
work should also be prepared at 
home by each student, and this 
would give the occasion for consider- 
able thought on the part of the one 
giving the instruction — bringing up, 
as it would, the different phases of 
the subject and necessitating con- 
stant reference to the text-books and 
to shorthand periodicals. These 
same shorthand magazines and text- 
books will afford an added source of 
income, for every publisher allows 
to teachers some discount on sub- 
scriptions and on the books them- 
selves, and, as each student in the 
class would have to own these in 
order to make satisfactory progress, 
the returns on even small classes 
would be considerable, and should 
prove a not unwelcome chance for 
money-making. 

But outside of the class of students 
above referred to, those namely, who 
view their shorthand training as a 
direct means of earning a living, 
there are vast possibilities in the 
forming of a class among those who 
would study shorthand for its edu- 
cational benefit only. The number of 
those who would do this, is larger 
than at first thought might be be- 
lieved. No great effort would be 
necessary in getting together a class 
of such students, and in the end it 
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might even be necessary to limit the 
numbers, or to devote several even- 
ings each week to the work. 

This latter class of pupils is, fur- 
thermore, the more remunerative, 
for, understanding the worth of short- 
hand for personal use, they will be 
more apt in their work, more intelli- 
gent in their perceptions, and will 
therefore be the more willing to pay a 
reasonable price for the aid of one who 
can help them over its difficulties. 

Aside from the financial returns 
there is an interest in this kind of 
work that should gain enthusiastic 
support from every graduating stu- 
dent of shorthand. This is the ad- 
vancement of rapid writing among 
the F>eople in general, who are just 
coming to recognize that shorthand 
is an invaluable means of business 
and social satisfaction, and that with 
even limited study they may possess 
themselves of sufficient command of 
the "winged art" to make marginal 
notes, to take down parts or- all of 
speeches, sermons, and lectures; to 
jot down personal notes and memo- 
randa; to write, in short, briefly and 
legibly whatever needs to be written. 

But no matter whether with the 
intention of earning money in spare 
time, or with a view to the further- 
ing of the cause of Phonography, 
many beginning stenographers will 
find in this class of work a real aid in 
their own work. And the experienced 
writer, while possibly not receiving 
the benefit which will accrue to the 
beginner, may also reap a rich re- 
ward from the same kind of work. 



AUSONIUS TO MISS PERKINS. 

(From the Latin of Decimus Magnus Auson- 
ius, 310-394 A. D.] 

All right, Miss Perkins. (How she 

dotes 
On curlicues and winged notes!) 
A letter, please, and show us, pray. 
How all the thousand things I say — 



Till voice and tongue refuse to work — 
Are deftly writ in quid and quirk; 
What reams of words at you I bawl! 
A mark or two — you have it all. 
Like rattling hailstones is my speech ; 
With burning lips at you I screech ; 
Your ear, howe er, is not in doubt 
No matter how I yell or shout. 
Altho* your hand you move but 

slightly. 
Still o'er the page it hovers lightly, 
As tho' it were a sparrow sprightly; 
And when, confused, I grow prolix. 
And metaphors and figures mix, 
My meanmg still you always get; 
Before I'm thro' your page is wet. 
If only my dull mind could skip 
As fast as you prevent my lip! 
Who hath betrayed me? Who, I 

pray? 
Who told you first what I would say? 
(Quis, quaeso, guis me prodidit^ 
Quis ista tarn dixit tihi 
Quae cogitaham dicer e?) 
What secrets in my inner heart 
In your right hand have counterpart? 
No learning, shorthand schools, or 

such 
Endowed you with that magic touch ! 
Dame Nature handed it to you, 
Or may high heaven me beshrew! 
Some god hath given you this gift — 
Before I speak to catch my drift. 
— P. S. W. in the Chicago Tribune, 



EDITORIAL. 

UNDUE HASTE. 

It is to be regretted that the exec- 
utive committee of the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association 
should have felt it necessary to call 
at so early a day for a vote on the 
details of the report of the standardi- 
zation committee. It is true that 
six months have elapst since the re- 
port was made in New York City, 
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but only a fraction of the membership 
of the Association, now called upon 
to vote, were present on that occa- 
sion, and the printed "Proceedings" 
have been in the hands of the full 
membership for hardly more than a 
month. Official shorthand reporters 
are busy men, and in the heart of the 
January term of court can hardly be 
expected to find much spare time in 
the course of a month to devote to 
the earnest study called for by the 
difficult problems put up to them for 
consideration and determination by 
their votes. Still less is there time 
for interchange of ideas and discus- 
sion, either in print or by letter. We 
had ourselves intended to print in 
the next number of the Magazine 
some considerations aflfecting the de- 
termination of the question of the 
tive-shun-hook, but by the time that 
number of the Magazine is in print 
the question will, apparently, have 
been settled, so far as the members 
of the Association are in a position 
to settle it by their votes. We hope 
that it may be wisely settled, but 
feel that the likelihood of such a 
consummation would be enhanced by 
reasonable opportunity for open dis- 
cussion and for reflection. 



Phonographic Magazine, has been 
changed to read as follows: 

"Choice of position at tables will 
be decided by lot." 

J. E. Fuller, 
Secretary Contest Committee. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

national shorthand reporters' 

association. — change in 

contest rules. 

The last sentence of paragraph 23 
of the rules governing the speed con- 
test as printed last month in the 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

a call to the coast. 

San Francisco, Cal., ) 

February ^5, igjj, \ 

The following resolution was past 
by the National Commercial Teach- 
ers' Federation at Spokane, July 18, 
1912: 

Whereas, The Panama-Pacific Universal 
Exposition will be held in San Francisco in 
191 5 to celebrate the completion of the 
Panama Canal, and 

Whereas, A series of congresses will be held 
in connection with the Exposition to mark 
the world's progress along educational and 
industrial lines, while elaborate exhibits will 
show development along ail lines, and 

Whereas, Believing it to be for the best 
interests of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers' Federation to meet in San Francisco in 
191S. it is 

Resolved, First, That the officers and mem- 
bers pledge the Association to meet in San 
Francisco in 191S; Second, That the Presi- 
dent be authorized to appoint an interna- 
tional committee to arrange for an Interna- 
tional Congress on Commercial Subjects, 
such congress to be held in San Francisco in 
connection with the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in 1915. 

Conventions, congresses, and 
learned societies will call their 191 5 
meetings at San Francisco, and it is 
to be hoped that the Teachers' Fed- 
eration will have a session here at 
that time that will be of tremendous 
interest and value to commercial ed- 
ucation throughout the world. Our 
Federation cannot afford to take any- 
thing but an important position in, 
and have its program a prominent 
feature of, the Exposition. We sin- 
cerely hope that irom this time on 
each individual association in the 
Federation will begin to prepare a 
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program that will be big enough and 
broad enough to prove of vital in- 
terest to all business men and women 
throughout the world. Some of us 
are here on the ground watching the 
efforts of the directors of the World's 
Congresses and Conventions, and we 
know that they are ready to co- 
operate with all educational bodies 
desiring to meet in 191 5 at San Fran- 
cisco in connection with the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 

Personally, we should be very glad 
to give detailed information in regard 
to procedure. We also are at liberty 
to refer the officers of the several 
associations to Mr. Jas. A. Barr, 
manager, Bureau of Conventions and 
Societies, Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, San Francisco, 
California. 

Frances Effinger-Raymond, 
Vice-president National Commer- 
cial Teachers* Federation. 



ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

WHY MALE STENOGRAPHERS ARE 
SCARCE. 

E. C. — There can be not a mo- 
ment's doubt that you are entirely 
right in your contention that there is 
a demand, and a very strong de- 
mand, for young men shorthand 
writers in business offices. In proof 
of this the fact need only be cited 
that the United States Government 
is in constant difficulties in getting 
male candidates to try for the civil 
service examinations in shorthand 
and typewriting. Another proof 
may be found by referring to the 
managers of the employment bu- 
reaus of the leading makes of type- 
writers in any large city. Their 
uniform testimony will be found to 
be all on one side — that they cannot 
find enough young men qualified to 



take the shorthand positions they 
have to fill. 

There are two reasons for this 
dearth of male stenographers: One 
is that the young men themselves 
have become imbued with the falla- 
cious notion that shorthand is "girls' 
work," and that it is for them tnfra 
dignitatem. The other reason is that 
when young men are found to take 
shorthand positions they do not 
"stay put" very long, and so there 
are frequent vacancies. These take 
place for the simple reason that when 
a young man has been a dozen or 
fifteen months at the elbow of a 
man of important affairs, taking his 
correspondence in shorthand, the 
young man has learned so much 
about the business that he is ready 
for promotion. It is, from the stand- 
point of the employer, a waste of 
material to keep him longer at the 
stenographer's desk; and so the va- 
cancy occurs that is hard to fill. 
Women, rightly or wrongly, are not 
generally regarded as eligible for cer- 
tain kinds of promotion, no matter 
how well informed they may be in 
regard to the business, and they are 
therefore more or less permanent in 
the stenographer's desk. 

From the standpoint of the young 
man, there can be no more desirable 
business training and no better assur- 
ance of quick promotion than that 
afforded by a term of service as 
shorthand amanuensis to a man of 
affairs. The correspondence of such 
a man is the focal point of the busi- 
ness, wherein are brought together 
and concentrated all its separate 
lines of activity and interest. The 
whole thing goes through the stenog- 
rapher's head, and if he has any- 
thing educable in his head, he is 
bound to become promptly educated 
in that business. Another advantage 
he enjoys is in the fact that he sits 
cheek by jowl with the "boss," who 
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thus learns to know him personally. 
If he has industry, intelligence, char- 
acter, and the ability to do things, 
the boss is not slow in finding it out, 
nor is he likely to let such qualities 
go to waste in a purely perfunctory 
service after they have once become 
ripened for higher service. 

We hope you may succeed in dis- 
abusing the mind of anyone who niay 
be under the mistaken impression 
that there is "no demand for the 
male stenographer." 



DOTS AND DASHES. 

Wanted — ^A Typewriter. — The 

following item is dipt from a column 

of book notes. There would appear 

to be an opening in Ecuador for 

American typewriter manufacturers 

(or operators, whichever way you 

interpret the clipping) : 

Harry A. Franck has finisht the manuscript 
of his "Zone Policeman 88" — much bothered 
at the last by the problem of finding an avail- 
able typewriter in Quito; and is planning to 
stay for a time in Ecuador, working at what- 
ever offers until the rainy season is past. 
After doing eight more South American 
countries, he hopes to be back in New York 
some time in 1914- 

Connecticut Business Educa- 
tors Meet. — On February 22, the 
Connecticut Business Educators' As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in 
the rooms of the Waterbury Business 
College. John D. Houston, head of 
the commercial department of the 
New Haven high schools, was chosen 
as the new president, and Madeline 
White, of Meriden, as secretary for 
the ensuing year. Stephen D. Gutch- 
ess, of Bridgeport, Horace G. Healey, 
of New York City, and John A. Coe, 
Jr., of Waterbury, delivered ad- 
dresses. Flora B. Pry or, of Simmons 
College, Boston, in an address on 
shorthand instruction, urged that 
proper preliminary examinations al- 
ways precede the admission of stu- 



dents to shorthand courses in schools. 
Dr. E. H. Eldridge, of the same in- 
stitution, spoke of methods used in 
securing speed and accuracy in type- 
writing. E. H. Fisher, of Fisher 
Business College, Somerville, Mass., 
read a paper on rapid calculation. 
Rose L. Fritz gave a demonstration 
in rapid typewriting. In a speed 
contest open to students of short- 
hand, Matilda Bedigie, of the Meri- 
den High School, won first honors, 
the Monroe gold medal, which was 
handed to her by the donor. President 
W. I. Monroe, of the Waterbury 
Business College. 

A Summer Institute for Com- 
mercial Teachers. — In August 
next, from the 25th to the 29th of 
the month, will be held at the State 
Normal School, Salem, Mass., an 
institute for commercial teachers. 
Special consideration will be given 
to the aims of commercial education, 
and special methods employed in 
teaching technical subjects of a com- 
mercial course will receive thorough 
discussion. Evening lectures of a 
general and inspirational character 
will be given by leading authorities 
throughout the course. Among the 
lecturers and instructors will be Dr. 
Chessman A. Herrick, president of 
Girard College, Philadelphia; Frank 
B. Thompson, the associate superin- 
tendent, who is in special charge of 
commercial subjects in the Boston 
public schools; Carlos B. Ellis, prin- 
cipal of the High School of Com- 
merce, Springfield, Mass.; Dr. David 
Snedden, Massachusetts commis- 
sioner of education; William Orr, 
deputy commissioner of education of 
Massachusetts; Clarence D. Kings- 
ley, agent of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education; Robert O. Small, su- 
perintendent of schools, Beverly, 
Mass.; J. Asbury Pitman, principal 
of the Salem Normal School; Sumner 
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W. Gushing and A. H. Sproul, both 
of the faculty of the State Normal 
School at Salem. The Institute will 
be held, primarily, for the benefit of 
Massachusetts teachers, but non- 
resident teachers will be welcome, 
and no charge for tuition will be 
made. 

Proceedings of the Fourteenth 
Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters' As- 
scx:iATiON. — At no time in the now 
somewhat extended history of the 
National Association has a more in- 
teresting or more important volume 
of annual proceedings been issued 
than is the one now in hand. Readers 
of the Phonographic Magazine are, 
through the report printed in the 
issue for September last, already ap- 
prised of the general character and 
chief points of interest of the annual 
convention. The printed "Proceed- 
ings" sets everything forth in full 
detail, and to the shorthand re- 
f>orter who was so unfortunate as to 
absent himself from the convention 
the book will prove the best possible 
substitute for personal attendance. 
It is, indeed, more than a substitute, 
for its most faithful readers will prob- 
ably be the very reporters who were 
present at the convention, and who, 
realizing the importance of the work 
there transacted, will give it renewed 
attention and study, now that it is 
in print. The papers "Some Canons 
of Shorthand," by W. E. McDermut; 
"The Slemp Bill" (for the official re- 
porting of federal courts), by George 
L. Hart; "Competitive Civil Service 
for Proposed United States Court 
Reporters," by Clyde H. Marshall; 
"A Thing to be Desired," by Herbert 
W. Knight; "The New York Cer- 
tification Law," by Dr. Augustus S. 
Downing, of the Board of Regents; 
"Convention Reporting," by Arthur 
T. Lovell; "The Ethics of the Re- 



porting Profession," by Edwin L. 
Allen; "Pit manic Vowel-scales," by 
Thomas Bengou^h, need only be 
mentioned by titles and authors' 
names to attract the attention and 
to secure a reading from every pro- 
gressive shorthand reporter. The 
work of the standing committees dur- 
ing the last year has been of unusual 
extent and importance, and that of 
the standardization committee takes 
preeminence. Writers of Benn Pit- 
man Phonography have every reason 
for satisfaction in the broad trend of 
the committee's recommendations 
which, in a word, endorse and sup- 
port the form of Phonography most 
generally practist in America for half 
a century past. Copies of the " Pro- 
ceedings" may be had, presumably 
at the usual price of fifty cents a copy, 
by addressing the secretary. Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Eldridge, Simmons College, 
Boston. 

PERSONAL. 

Joseph Cook, the new leader of 
the liberal party in the common- 
wealth of Australia, is the most recent 
political figure of prominence re- 
ported to have gained distinction by 
way of the shorthand route. Mr. 
Cook was born in extreme poverty 
in England. Left an orphan at the 
age of eight years, he was compelled 
to go to work in a coal mine, where 
he labored long for a wage of less 
than $1.50 a week. His entire youth 
and early manhood were spent in 
working in the mines, where he 
achieved only such literary education 
as enabled him barely to read and 
write. Meager as were his earnings, 
he contrived somehow to save enough 
to buy his passage to New South 
Wales, where he arrived in 1885. 
Here he found no immediate resource 
but to descend again into the coal 
mines to work long hours for a mere 
pittance. Somehow or other he con- 
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ceived the idea of learning shorthand, 
and in the evenings he studied the 
Manual of Phonography. Carrying 
the book with him into the pit, he 
used every spare interval of rest- 
time for practising the phonographic 
characters on the wall of the mine 
with a piece of chalk. His studious 
habits and manly character could not 
escape the attention and respect of 
his fellows, and he was made secre- 
tary of a local miners' union. This 
carried him later into the secretary- 
ship of the Australian Coal Miners* 
Association. Continuing his studies, 
he in time became an expert reporter, 
a student, a thinker, and a leader. 
In 1890 he was elected to the New 
South Wales parliament. By steady, 
but not rapid, steps, he continued up 
and up. As a member of the provin- 
cial cabinet, he showed himself to 
possess executive ability of a high 
order, and, in the provincial and na- 
tional legislatures, to be a parliamen- 
tarian of skill and leadership. As the 
head of the liberal party, he is now 
the leader of the opposition in Aus- 
tralia. It is a strong opposition, and 
may at any time return to power. 
With such a change in Australian 
politics, he will, in the natural order 
of things, become the premier of that 
great commonwealth. Per aspera ad 
astra. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Howard A. Baer, who formerly taught 
Phonography in the Male High School at 
Louisville, is now connected with the com- 
mercial department of the Central High 
School at St. Louis. 

Since last reported, the Teachers' Certifi- 
cate has been awarded by the Phonographic 
Institute to the following-named candidates: 

Athlene B. Tompkins, Canton, N. C. 

LuciLB McCuLLOUGH, Greenville, Ohio. 

Ellen A. Smallwood, Burdett College, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mary B. Denny, 506 East Hanna St., 
Greencastle. Ind. 

Charlotte A. Snow, 924 South St. Ber- 
nard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



OBITUARY. 

ALEXANDER FALL. 

Alexander Fall, late principal of 
Fall Business College, Nashville, died 
at his home in that city on the morn- 
ing oi February 13. Mr. Fall was 
born in Nashville and there he lived 
his whole life. He is widely known 
throughout the entire South through 
a multitude of students — graduates 
of his business college and of the 
Wat kins Institute night school, of 
which he was also principal at the 
time of his death. To these and to a 
large circle of friends his death came 
as a deep grief and a shock, notwith- 
standing the fact that his health has 
been in a state of decline for some 
time past. 

Mr. Fall was born September 7, 
1848, and was the son of J. T. S. Fall, 
a printer of establisht reputation and 
character in Nashville. After re- 
ceiving such an education as was 
afforded by the Nashville schools of 
that day, he and a brother became 
partners with the father in the print- 
ing concern. Later he became con- 
nected with the Nashville & Decatur 
Railroad, and took up the study of 
shorthand and bookkeeping. In 1883 
he establisht the Nashville Shorthand 
Institute, which later became known 
as the Fall Business College. For 
twenty-five years before his death he 
was instructor in, and principal of, 
the Watkins Institute Free Night 
School. The work of this school was 
always very near his heart, and he 
devoted much thought and pains to 
plans for its development, and its 
present success is in large part due 
to his unsparing efforts. Mr. Fall 
was known to his friends and to the 
general public of Nashville as a man 
of reserved, unobtrusive temper, who 
never failed, however, to do his full 
part in every good work of educa- 
tional and civic advancement that 
came to his hand to do. 
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[In the Amanuensis Style.] 

Addison's **Sir Roger de Coverley." — Continued. 
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[In the Reporting Style.) 

Speech of Hon. Herbert S. Bigelow. — Concluded. 
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Now, just a word more. I have an unpleasant part of 
my speech which I think I will leave out altogether. I have 
some cartoons and some postal cards, and I have circulars 
from the Ohio Journal of Commerce appealing for funds. I 
have a letter from the Ohio Maoufacturers' Association 
telling how much it is costing them for the efforts they are 
making against the work of this Convention. I have some 
interesting letter-heads giving the names of some men. I 
have here a Nickel-Plate folder, and on it it tells how the 
initiative and referendum and recall are going to injure us. 
I have a lot of interesting things, but if I introduced them 
it would lead me to say unkind things. It was the member 
from Allen [Mr. Half hill] who said that he was afraid of the 
Huns and Vandals! Ah, these words will rise up against him at 
the judgment-seat. The Huns and Vandals! As though the 
poor disinherited children of the earth that cry out from 
their gold-crusht, hungry hell, as though they were Huns 
and Vandals to be feared. I say that the Huns and Vandals 
that this republic has to fear are the men whose pockets are 
gorged with the plunder of the people, and whose gold drips 
with the tears of bondmen. An, my friends, it is a pitiful 
thing — ^it is a pitiful thing! To hear men talk for two weeks 
about the Huns and Vandals, about vested interests and 
property rights, about homes and farms, as though there 
were any of us dishonest enough to favor anything that we 
conceived to be in any way an injury to any man who earns 
an honest dollar on the farm or in the factory, or accumulates 
property in any useful way. But it seems to me a pitiful 
thing that we should be so dead to the tragedies of the un- 
fortunate that we should wrangle for two weeks here without 
a lofty note of love or concern for suffering humanity; that 
we should be so dead to the appeal of Him who said, " Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me." I do not want to say 
anything unkind about any one. 

Mr. Halfhill: Will the gentleman allow me — 
The President pro tem: Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Bigelow: Mr. President, I have sat for two weeks — 
The President pro tem: The gentleman declines to 
yield. 

Mr. Bigelow: I have sat for two weeks and listened to 
a discussion of this subject by men who have not known as 
much about it as I think I do, and I do not think these men 
ought to begrudge me now just a little uninterrupted time. 
I do not want to say anything unkind, but I think I will 
quote a sentence of Scripture that will express my philosophy 
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of history, that will portray in just a word the opposition to 
truth and humanity that has been manifested through all 
the ages, and that is at work here in this Convention now 
against this present effort to enlarge the freedom of men. 

Oh, I remember the venerable member from Harrison 
[Mr. Cunningham] making at the very beginning of the 
debate some allusion to the Martyr of Galilee, attributing, of 
course, his martyrdom to the fickle mob. Even if that were 
so, it is not a very fortunate illustration for the member from 
Harrison. It is not fortunate to liken the people of the great 
Commonwealth of Ohio to an oriental mob. But it was not 
true that the people murdered this man of Galilee. Here is 
the story: 

"Then assembled together — " Who? The people? No. 
"Then assembled together the chief priests and the scribes 
and the elders" — that is to say, the representatives of the 
people — "unto the palace of the high priest and consulted 
that they might take Jesus by subtlety and kill Him. But 
they said, "Not on the feast day, lest there be an uproar 
among the people." 

In conclusion, I wish to submit two reasons for making 
this modification of representative government. Right here 
in this Capitol, at this time, I think it is pertinent to plead 
for this change, not for our sake, but for the sake of the rep- 
resentative himself. To illustrate what I mean, I will tell a 
story. I do not say it is true. I say it is typical. I will not 
use names. I will let you judge whether or not it is a faithful 
picture of what has gone on in many cities and states of this 
Union. Here is the story: 

There is a city council. A franchise is pending in that 
city council. The paper on which that franchise is written 
is worth ten million dollars. It is worth that to the company 
getting the franchise. A United States senator is chief counsel 
for the corporation asking for the franchise. The dominant 
political boss of the town is a large owner of the stock of that 
corporation. Most members of the city council are political 
friends of the United States senator and the boss. Yet such 
is the storm of indignation in the town that even they are 
afraid. It all turns, as everybody knows it is going to, on 
the vote of one councilman. His neighbors say he is honest. 
But the agents of the corporation confidently claim his vote. 
They say they will have him when the time comes. The 
time comes. The night arrives. They begin the roll-call, 
A., B., C, down the list, until they reach that man*s name. 
He rises in his seat. How does he vote? Remember that on 
his yea or nay turns ten million dollars. How does he vote? 
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Oh, you know how he votes. You know how they all vote. 
He votes "aye." Very well. Why were the agents of the 
corporation so sure of that man's vote? Because they knew — 
what the people did not know, that three days before, behind 
the drawn curtains of a hotel-room in a distant city, this 
councilman was met by a lobbyist who counted out on the 
table before them twenty thousand dollars in crisp bank- 
notes. This man made eighteen dollars a week. He had 
never before seen so much money. He never dreamed of 
having it. It would pay off the mortgage on his house. It 
would set him up in business. It would make him independ- 
ent for life. The lobbyist had carried the money into the 
hotel-room, the councilman carried it out. For twenty 
thousand dollars he sold the rights of three hundred thousand 
people in the streets of their city. What have you to say 
about that? Indict the councilman who sells his vote? Con- 
vict him and send him to the penitentiary and disgrace his 
wife and his children? What about the directors of the cor- 
poration who buy councilmen? Indict them, too, if you can, 
convict them, and disgrace their wives and their children. 
But what about ourselves? Gather the skirts of civic right- 
eousness about ourselves and point the finger of scorn at 
men who have been tempted and who fall. But we know 
that if the city council or the state legislature did not have 
the final say as to grants of that kind, if the people could 
upset the bargain at the polls, we know that the corporations 
would soon get tired of buying councilmen or state legislators 
who could not deliver the goods, and if they no longer had 
that p>ower, the motive for bribery would cease. Thus you 
could not only protect your public property, but, more than 
that, you could protect your representatives from tempta- 
tion, and that is your duty and mine. "Lead them not mto 
temptation, but deliver them from evil." I say unto you, it 
is a finer justice, instead of hounding men into the peniten- 
tiary after they have been tempted and fallen, it is a finer 
justice to save them from the temptation before they fall. 
One more argument: I have said we wanted the initia- 
tive and referendum for the sake of the representative. We 
want it for the sake of the people. You may have a fairly 
successful monarchy if you have an efficient king, but you 
cannot run a republic that way. The only safety for popular 
institutions is in the education of the people of the republic. 
I want the initiative and referendum because I believe it 
will make a great school of our political life. Who can tell 
me that the system they have had for ten years in Oregon, 
by which the people know and feel that they are always a 
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part of their government, that they are never divorced from 
It, but that they always have a reservation of p>ower and can 
step in and stop anything they don't like, and can accom- 
plish anything that the legislators refuse to do — who can tell 
me that this plan, by which, when questions are submitted 
to a vote a pamphlet goes to every voter containing the 
text of the question submitted and the argument for and 
against, so that all the voters of the state receive that pamphlet 
six weeks before the election (of course it is thrown in the 
waste-basket by some people, and of course it is an expense) 
— but who can tell me that that system persisted in will not 
in time develop the most intelligent citizenship that the 
world ever saw? And that is what we want, my friends. 
Men have talkt here for two weeks about the distribution of 
percentages and about the size of the percentages. We 
have been assaulted by petty complaints, captious criticisms 
and dire forebodings. For two weeks and more this discus- 
sion has fairly groveled in distrust and suspicion and fear. 
It has forced upon my mind that fine passage in "Dombey 
and Son," where Dickens exprest the prayer that some good 
angel might uncover the housetops that we might for a single 
night behold the scenes of our too long neglect. Then men 
would arise and brush away the obstacles of their own mak- 
ing, that are after all nothing but specks of dust on the path- 
way between them and eternity. O my friends, we are strik- 
ing down tyranny; we are forging the greatest tools democ- 
racy ever had; we are building grander institutions for free- 
dom and for humanity than the world has ever known. We 
are engaged not only in an important civic work; our task is 
a profoundly religious one. Do you remember how Manson, 
the "servant in the house," attempts to describe for the 
Bishop of Stocks and Bonds, the church of the Bishop of 
India? That church of the Bishop — is not that what we are 
trying to build? 

The pillars of it go up like the brawny trunks of heroes; the sweet 
human flesh of men and women is molded about its bulwarks, strong, im- 
pregnable; the faces of little children laugh out from every comer-stone; 
the terrible spans and arches of it are the joined hands of comrades; and 
up in the heights and spaces there are inscribed the numberless musings 
of all the dreamers of the world. It is yet building — building and built 
upon. Sometimes the work goes forward in deep darkness; sometimes in 
blinding light; now beneath the burden of unutterable anguish; now to 
the tune of a great laughter and heroic shoutings like the cry of thunder. 
Sometimes, in the silence of the night-time, one may hear the tiny ham- 
merings of the comrades at work up in the dome — the comrades that have 
climbed ahead. 
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have remained if there had been an 
opportunity for vocational or com- 
mercial education in a grade earlier 
than the high school. Certain criti- 
cisms were made by the committee 
regarding the work done in the com- 
mercial high school. They said that 
the work was not practical; that in 
many cases it was not conducted by 
teachers who knew very much about 
the subjects they were teaching; that 
teachers trained to teach along other 
lines had been switcht over to handle 
the commercial branches; that there 
was not a business atmosphere in the 
school; that the academic work took 
too much time; that the courses were 
not fitted to the needs of the com- 
mercial students. Their criticism of 
some of the private schools was that 
the courses were too short, and that 
many of the schools were inefficient 
in their work. Soliciting was spoken 
of as being a great evil in Chicago; 

In closing, President Eldridge said: 
"If we try to hunt for new possibili- 
ties, not only will the private com- 
mercial school keep ahead of the 
high school, as it must to exist, but 
the high school also will become 
much more efficient in turning out 
employees who are successful." 

The program was then followed 
out, beginning with the five-minute 
address of C. R. Evans, Peirce 
School, Philadelphia, whose topic 
was, "Should all shorthand writing 
by beginners be corrected, and how 
may careless or otherwise faulty 
notes in advanced shorthand be de- 
tected and prevented?" Mr. Evans 
said in part: 

I believe that all shorthand writing by- 
beginners (which is more like drawing) should 
be corrected, but we shall possibly not agree 
as to the method or methods to be employed 
in making such corrections. 

Imagine, if you please, a teacher at his 
desk; before him a pile of practise-papers, or 
note-books, or both, handed in by his class 
for correction. He dips a pen into a bottle 
of red ink and proceeds to cross out every 



trifling error he sees, and to write the correct 
outline alongside, all of which when finisht 
(if ever!) he returns to the students. This 
is frequently carried too far, and is often a 
waste of time, as well as an imposition of 
needless drudgery upon the teacher. Now, 
of course, there are times early in the course 
when a liberal amount of this sort of correc- 
tion work is both desirable and necessary, 
but beyond a reasonable limit it does not, 
in my humble judgment, help the student 
nearly so much as is intended; rather, it 
prevents to some extent the development of 
the student's own inventive faculty in out- 
line formation, and does for him what he 
should be taught to do for himself in his class 
and home practise work, namely, to build up 
practical word-forms, syllable by syllable, ac- 
cording to the progress he has made in the 
mastery of the principles up to that point. 
For it is only the mastery of a principle that 
really counts in his work, and not the mere 
copying. 

The errors of beginners may be clast under 
two heads: First, errors of penmanship 
(more or less trifling); second, errors of men- 
tality; and these are vitally important. The 
first, or errors of penmanship, usually arise 
from the student's unfamiliarity with the 
strange and, to him, almost meaningless 
characters he is required to trace in order to 
make a beginning. As he progresses nor- 
mally, errors of this class will almost surely 
be corrected automatically, so to speak, and 
careful blackboard drills, together with the 
daily inspection of note-books as the teacher 
moves among his students in individual 
work, making verbal advisory suggestions 
where necessary, is about all that is ordi- 
narily required by the average beginner who 
is ambitious to help himself. Of course, 
correction and repetition work should be rigidly 
required. 

The second class of errors, matters of 
' mentality, cannot be past over lightly. By 
these we discover whether or not the student 
has graspt the essential points presented and 
illustrated in our class instruction. Such 
errors must be watcht very carefully and 
corrected by all helpful means. 

For our beginners, when well along in ap- 
pendages, we have a system of daily exami- 
nation or test dictations — for we believe in 
dictation from the beginning — from which 
the student's weekly average is taken; and 
it is kept prominently before him that he will 
lose marks on these papers for poor short- 
hand penmanship as well as for the mis- 
application of principles. Inasmuch as the 
low average is the only thing that holds him 
in the lower sections (other things being 
equal), he perceives at all times the ne- 
cessity for correct work if he would advance; 
and this is a pow£rful incentive to exertion 
in that direction, as he is promoted solely on 
the results of definite periodical examinations. 
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Referring now to the second- part of the 
query (the prevention of careless or faulty 
notes in advanced shorthand), our checks 
upon these are relatively the same as in the 
lower sections. A definite amount of correct 
work, approved by the instructors and up to 
a certain average, is required before the 
student is eligible for speed-work. Speed can 
only accrue, in the best sense, as the errors 
disappear, and we at all times emphasize 
legibility more than speed; but until the 
student develops satisfactory accuracy and 
speed, as demonstrated by our system of 
preliminary tests, he is not privileged to at- 
tempt the final tests. He is constantly aware 
that five errors is the maximum allowance on 
both preliminary and final tests, and that 
the time in which he must read back is 
definitely fixt on both, thus he understands 
very clearly at every point in the course that 
only by correct work can he hope to pass the 
tests; therefore, we do not have to spend 
much time in arguing with him to prove it. 

Leading up to this standard of correctness, 
we require home-study, which is augmented 
by daily class-reviews, comprising drills or 
vocabulary lessons on the standard outlines . 
of Pit manic shorthand, including invention 
or syllabic outline-formation; word- and 
phrase-signs; and phrase-outlines, inclusive 
of the most practical of the so-called "short- 
cuts." All dictated matter is read back in 
class, and is required again as home work. 

I would not have you think that I am in 
competition with the philosophers, but per- 
mit me to say at this point that I have 
evolved two maxims which I am going to 
commend to teachers of Pitmanic shorthand. 
Constant reiteration of them in your classes, 
as opportunity oflfers, cannot fail to make 
due impression. I give you herewith a free 
translation: 

Maxim i. In your practise work be espe- 
cially careful about slant, shade, length and 
Position, for these are the four cardinal virtues 
in Phonography; and their observance will 
tend to correct almost every error you will 
make in your dictation work. 

Maxim 2. Shorthand notes do not have to 
be Pretty, but they must he •legible; and the 
limit of legibility is this: so long as the notes 
look more like what they are intended to be 
than they look like anything else, they can 
be read. Conversely, no matter how pretty 
the notes may be, if they look more like some- 
thing else than they look like what they were 
intended to be, they cannot be read. 

In conclusion, just a suggestion or two, 
"for the good of the service," as the rail- 
roaders say. 

Let the teacher be quite sure that he knows 
his subject thoroughly, then let him present 
it as instructively, as attractively, as enter- 
tainingly, and as sympathetically as his 
natural and acquired abilities will permit, 
keeping in mind, the while, that the average 
student has. at least, a little bit of brain- 



po7ver. which, if proi)erly instructed and di- 
rected, will do its own work. 

P'urthermore, let him remember that every 
successful system of shorthand to-day is 
based upon scientific principles that are at 
once exact and determinate, and no mere 
subterfuge, such as the beggarly memorizing 
by the student of a few hundred word-forms, 
more or less, can by any possibility justify 
the failure on our part to confer upon him 
some additional power to master principles, the 
only means by which he shall be able to write 
and read accurately and promptly anything 
that may be spoken in his hearing. 

W. E. Douglas, of Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Del., answered the ques- 
tion: **To what extent has the in- 
troduction of calculating machines 
affected the teaching of rapid calcu- 
lation?" He said that in his own 
classes the teaching of rapid calcu- 
lation is in no way affected. The 
subject is taught as usual throughout 
the entire commercial course, and 
students are not permitted to use 
calculating machines except in the 
latter part of the course. He was of 
the opinion that there is a slight 
falling off in accuracy in mental 
work, due to the tcnaency on the 
part of students to depend too much 
upon the machine. Discussion showed 
the majority opinion to be in accord 
with Mr. Douglas's views. 

Thomas G. O'Brien's paper on in- 
struction in the use of office appli- 
ances was next in order, and in it he 
clearly set forth the need for instruc- 
tion in the use of calculating ma- 
chines, filing systems, check pro- 
tectors, and the various styles of 
duplicators, so that graduates should 
go out with intelligent ideas as to 
how these devices may be used to 
the best advantage in various lines 
of office-work. 

Bessie H. Wright, of the Baltimore 
Business College, next answered the 
question: "Can we insist upon the 
touch method in evening-schools and 
with the students in day-schools who 
have but a short time to spend on the 
subject?" She was very firm in the 
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belief that teachers not only can but 
should insist upon teaching the touch 
method to all comers, and even went 
so far as to say that her school would 
accept students under no other con- 
ditions. During the discussion the 
point was brought out that stenogra- 
phers using the sight method during 
the day can be successfully converted 
into touch writers in the night- 
schools. 

At this point the mayor appeared 
to extend his belated welcome. In a 
sprightly and humorous vein he re- 
lated his personal experiences in 
learning shorthand, a task which he 
undertook upon the advice of John 
H. Converse, then president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. The 
mayor also told how he lost large 
sums of money because of his ig- 
norance of commercial law and other 
subjects which should be taught in 
business-schools. He urged the teach- 
ers to make their courses attractive 
and interesting, and paid this tribute 
to shorthand: "I think it is the 
royal road for a young man to be a 
shorthand writer and attach himself 
to great men. If he is the equal of 
them he will go up with them as 
Cortelyou, Lamont, and Tumulty 
have done." 

To this address of welcome Dr. 
Calvin O. Althouse, of Philadelphia, 
made a characteristically graceful and 
happy response. 

On Friday the first topic of general 
interest to readers of the Magazine 
was that presented by Charles I. 
Purnell, Palmer School, Philadelphia: 
"What is your greatest problem in 
the teaching of shorthand, and by 
what steps do you proceed to solve 
it?" Mr. Purnell said in part: 

What more discouraging duty could there 
be than that of guiding a pupil in whose 
mental makeup there is not a clarity of 
ideas. Someone toiled to produce this sen- 
tence, so that it would agree with truth and 
a certain stage of theory: "Though the 



door be lockt, the thief may come in." Be- 
hold how it is graspt after much wrestling 
and waste of good ink: "Though the dear 
boy lookt, the thief may come in." And in 
the hands of such bunglers, observe to what 
base uses they descend when "He who would 
make a new book should have a new idea." 
is translated into such fustian as, "He who 
would make a new back should have a new 
hide." How we suffer when the dignified 
verity, "Joy and ill go together to make up 
life," is airily reconstructed into "Jaw and 
air go together to make up life." 

Nor is it an easy effort to train young people 
whose horizon has been limited and experience 
short. Shielded as they have been at home 
from inclusion in the graver concerns of the 
domestic circle, the teacher must perforce 
make his bricks without much straw. In a 
few months these innocents abroad must be 
writing on subjects and using terms the bulk 
of which are as a foreign tongue to them. 
Why, many of the letters used in dictation 
training were only possible of composition 
by men long trained in their business or 
profession. 

Many have found the development of the 
memory to the point where it can carry the 
words of a thought in their proper sequence, 
keeping five or ten words behind the speaker, 
about as hard a thing to inculcate as any- 
thing in the phonographic course. 

And, of course, all of you have had your 
trials with the "special pupil," him who 
wants nothing but Phonography, and ex- 
pects by reason of his exemptions to surpass 
all other pupils, but who by the same sign 
is so sorely handicapt. How he chafes when 
he soon learns that the race is not always to 
the swift, that he has short-circuited himself. 

Now, all of this, as arduous a labor as it 
is, can be done with the majority of pupils 
that come to us. But to me the greatest 
problem in the teaching of shorthand is the 
time factor. Would that Sir Isaac Pitman 
had held to his original title of " Sound- 
hand 1" While the problem that perplexes 
us now is not of modern origin, I believe that 
^ much of the source of the trouble began with 
the selection of titles that merely meant to 
convey the idea that the method of writing 
was short, but which have been interpreted 
to mean, particularly by the public and pub- 
lishers desirous of exploiting it, that the 
knowledge to use the thing with skill could 
be quickly acquired. An examination of 
some of the works that antedate the advent 
of the business-school shows that even then 
great claims were made for simplicity and 
ease of acquirement. And in our day have 
we not such institutions, titles, and slogans 
as Thirty-Day Shorthand, Swift and Reliable. 
New Rapid, Easy to Learn, Easy to Write, 
Easy to Read. 

I regard even the name Shorthand as 
being in some degree responsible for the 
false conception the public has as to the 
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length of time necessary to equip a pupil 
with a useful knowledge of this subject that 
has revolutionized business and court pro- 
cedure in less than a generation. 

No one will deny that a six months' time 
limit is a fixt fact in the public mind. The 
business-school men do nothing to combat 
this erroneous time standard. On the con- 
trary, they accept it, adroitly accentuate it, 
foster the notion, cater to the idea, but — 
clever fellows — never commit themselves to 
it in writing. 

How familiar to us all is the question, 
"How long will it take?" but whoever heard 
a direct and candid reply? Everybody spars 
with that interrogation, for nobody can 
answer it with safety to himself. But you 
business-school proprietors can make a con- 
certed effort to conduct a campaign of edu- 
cation. It would pay you to buy space in 
the papers to tell the true facts to the public. 
A few years of such work would work wonders 
4jn bringing the public to a realization of how 
%uch must be taught a child before he is 
fitted for efficient work. Disabuse the public 
of the notion that Phonography alone is 
essential. Tell them frankly that the col- 
lateral subjects are vital and require time. 

If you will do that, you will be taking a 
step in line with many other educational in- 
stitutions that are lengthening Iheir courses 
because they realize that they have been 
turning out too many incom[>etents. Is this 
not true of law, medicine, theologic and high 
schools? 

You have been insincere, I think, and your 
insincerity has made present business and 
future dissatisfaction, hurting you through 
the f aisle expectancy of parent and pupil. 
The pupil is driven at home and regarded as 
stupid because he does not realize the false 
ambitions his i)arents have drawn from your 
false inferences or silence. I see him dis- 
heartened and ill-tempered when caught be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of 
the home goad and the school drive. In 
trying to satisfy both, he smatters his work, 
and this reacts on the school, the teacher, 
and the pupil. 

The wonder is that you are content with 
the early accomplishment of the work by 
the favored few and suffer yourselves to be 
harast by the disappointed parents of the ma- 
jority. It amazes me, because it is not good 
business principle for you business-school 
men, charged as you are with the responsi- 
bility of business education, and knowing the 
value of thoroughness through your own 
office-affairs — it amazes me that you send 
forth college and university men who inno- 
cently and ignorantly vie with one another 
in propagating this time fallacy to induce 
business. To these solicitors the most vul- 
nerable point in a competitor's armor or a 
prospective's mind is the length of time. 
These birds of passage may be thankful that 



they are not responsible as teachers for the 
redemption of their promises in this respect. 

I adjure you business-college men to con- 
sign this false method of appeal to the ob- 
livion into which have past the lottery, 
freight rebating, horse-racing, and the cut- 
throat business practises of the National 
Cash Register Company. You will defend 
yourselves upon the plea of the exigencies of 
competition, or likely enough you will treat 
the subject much after the fashion of snoring, 
nobody admitting that he does it, but very 
strong in his assertion that the other fellow 
does. 

I firmly believe that if you do not do 
something to forestall it there will be, before 
many years, a legislature fraud order issued 
against you. 

The time expectation is too short, and you 
gentlemen can and should do something in 
the direction of correcting it, thus increasing 
your revenues and improving your product. 

This is one of the steps by which I proceed 
to solve the greatest problem in the teaching 
of shorthand. 

An exhibition of the Stenotype was 
given, a young lady taking dictation 
for three minutes from an article on 
arsenical poisoning, at the rate of 171 
words a minute, which she read back 
fairly well and afterward transcribed 
at the rate of 62 words a minute, 
with eleven errors. In a second 
three-minute test on easier matter 
she wrote 183 words a minute, tran- 
scribed at the rate of 76 words a 
minute, making six errors. She is 
said to have spent about nine months 
on the machine, though she began 
about a year ago. 

J. N. Kimball, of New York, un- 
dertook to answer the cryptic query: 
"After shorthand — what?" Upon 
taking the platform, he announced 
that his remarks would be reported 
in every way known to the present- 
day scribe. A shorthand writer and 
a Stenotype operator took his speech 
in the usual way, and in addition a 
horn was suspended over his head, 
connected by wires with the latest 
Edison business Phonograph, upon 
which his every syllable was recorded. 
Near him was also a Dictagraph re- 
corder or receiver from which wires 
ran to one of the rooms of the hotel 
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in which Rose Fritz sat at a type- 
writer on which she wrote Mr. Kim- 
ball's deliberate speech. 

The gist of the speech was that 
some day shorthand will be relegated 
to the past, but Mr. Kimball would 
not say just how or when this is to 
be done, and he distinctly stated that 
he had reference only to the use of 
shorthand in business offices. He 
illustrated his remarks by telling the 
humorous story of the small boy who 
could not be frightened out of Sunday 
fishing by the fear that Gabriel would 
blow his final blast that day. Askt 
for a definite statement as to the 
elimination of shorthand, Kimball 
said, "Gabriel is not going to blow 
any horn today." 

Grace I. Gill, Western High School, 
Baltimore, Md., strongly advocated 
the use of shields in teaching type- 
writing. Speaking of her own class, 
she said: "Judging from the results 
in both accuracy and speed, the 
pupils are doing more satisfactory 
work than in former years. This 
year's class has been using shields 
from the beginning of the course; 
last year's class did not." 

It was pointed out during the 
course of a lengthy and spirited dis- 
cussion that when shields are used 
the teacher does not have to be so 
constantly on the alert to prevent 
looking at the keys. It was also 
claimed that the shields compel op- 
erators to hold their hands steadily 
in the proper position and to use the 
finger movement. On the other hand, 
it was objected that the use of 
shields makes it difficult for the 
teacher to see whether or not the 
proper fingering is employed; that 
the shields cause unnatural hand 
movements, particularly in the return 
of the carriage. C. V. Oden, who 
has watcht the development of many 
speed demonstrators, said that it is 
his opinion that shields should be 



used only by way of punishment for 
wrong habits of practising. To the 
writer it seemed evident that the ma- 
jority favored the use of shields only 
at the beginning of the course, when 
that seems to be the only means of 
curing the tendency to look at the 
keys. 

H. G. Blaisdell next discust speed 
and accuracy in typewriting. Among 
other things he said: 

Accuracy seems to be unnatural. No 
operator should attempt to write faster than 
he is able to write without making errors 
because errors confuse the mind. Confusion 
results in hesitations and hesitations are fatal 
to speed. From the beginner as well as the 
expert operator speed needs very little atten- 
tion. Operators, in practising, should always 
estimate their progress by the number ot^ 
errors they make, rather than by the rate or 
si>eed, because accuracy is the foundation of 
speed. I think the same methods that are 
used to increase one's speed in shorthand 
may be successfully used for the same pur- 
pose in typewriting. By writing words, 
phrases, business letters, and other matter 
over and over again until he becomes so 
thoroughly familiar with the principles of 
the system that he can write the outlines 
without a moment's hesitation, the shorthand 
writer gains speed. In like manner a great 
amount of repetition practise in typewriting 
will bring the same results. 

I am brought into contact daily with many 
stenographers and in such a way as to show 
me the need for greater efficiency in type- 
writing. Most stenographers are relatively 
stronger in shorthand, and this is the result 
of having given more time and attention to 
shorthand. Stenographers should learn the 
use of every attachment on the machine and 
take advantage of its time-saving features. 
I«"or instance, the tabulator should be used 
in business letters as well as in statement 
work. 

Dr. J. F. Forbes, of the Rochester 
Business Institute, undertook to an- 
swer the question: "How can our 
course be planned and conducted so 
as to develop initiative on the part of 
the student and impress him with 
the fact that supervision is costly 
and that the more supervision he re- 
quires, the less valuable he will be?" 
He defined initiative as being " intelli- 
gent independent action." He traced 
initiative to its source in human in- 
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stinct and showed that if we would 
develop initiative we must in some 
way connect the thing we wish to 
teach the student to do or to learn 
with some one of his natural in- 
terests or instinctive tendencies. 
Thus a boy whom no one could in- 
duce to learn to read was led to do 
so through his love of natural history. 
He wanted the information contained 
in a certain book and learned to read 
as a means to that end. Dr. Forbes 
urged teachers to make a greater 
effort to learn the natural bent of 
the pupil's mind. 

Archibald Cobb, of the Remington 
Typewriter Co., of New York, read 
an interesting paper in answer to the 
question: "Why is the teaching of 
typewriter time-saving devices essen- 
tial?" He made the point that the 
added efficiency gained by the mas- 
tery of such speed-giving devices is 
absolutely necessary to enable ste- 
nographers to make good under the 
high-pressure conditions of modern 
business. To illustrate his point 
Mr. Wiese, an expert demonstrator, 
copied a letter first without the aid of 
the Remington column selector, and 
afterward with it. The gain in speed 
through the use of that device alone 
was about 20%. 

The next question, entitled : 
"Should perfect work be insisted 
upon in all stages of the typewriter 
instruction?" was discust by R. E. 
Lines, Miner's Business Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It is Mr. Lines' 
belief that teachers should try to 
overcome the desire for mere speed 
and create instead a greater interest 
in accuracy. He thinks this can be 
done by making accuracy more at- 
tractive and by showing that in 
reality speed and accuracy are really 
synonymous terms — that without the 
latter one does not really possess the 
former. He said that the only argu- 
ment against the requirement of ac- 



curacy in typewritten work is that 
such a requirement would lengthen 
the time necessary to complete the 
course. 

Some of the teachers present main- 
tained that the requirement of per- 
fect work would needlessly waste 
time and discourage the pupils. 
Those holding opposite views said 
that to permit imperfect work would 
be to foster carelessness and inaccu- 
racy. Many seemed to look with 
favor upon a compromise suggestion 
that a certain amount of perfect 
work should be required, but that a 
system of marking might be estab- 
lish t whereby fractional credit would 
be given for papers containing a 
limited number of errors. 

G. S. Walworth, of the Walworth 
Institute, New York City, answered 
in the affirmative the question, 
"Should shorthand students be urged 
to take bookkeeping and other busi- 
ness branches?" It is his idea that 
students who enroll for a certain 
course should sometimes be shifted 
to another department when the 
teacher finds that they are unpre- 
pared for the work they wanted. 

The next paper was that of J. C. 
Evans, of Plainfield High School, 
Plainfield, N. J., on the following 
subject: "During what part of the 
shorthand student's course should 
theory be combined with practise, 
and how may a review of the prin- 
ciples be secured?" Mr. Evans be- 
lieves that the student's time should 
be divided between theory and prac- 
tise throughout the entire course, the 
time devoted to theory depending 
upon the stage of advancement and 
the proficiency shown. He made 
numerous good suggestions as to how 
a review of the principles may be 
secured. He has a series of extra 
lessons designed especially for review 
purposes. At times he has the ad- 
vanced pupils correct the exercises of 
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the beginners. He also finds much 
suitable review material in the short- 
hand magazines. 

A. N. Palmer, of New York, next 
spoke upon the topic: "A large 
number of incompetent stenographers 
and bookkeepers are being sent into 
the business world. Is this the fault 
of the schools or of the employing 
public?" He thinks that much of 
the incompetency is due to unsatis- 
factory conditions in the homes from 
which many of our pupils come. He 
also said that we are receiving, in 
the larger cities, too many boys and 
girls of immature age. In some cases 
pupils have not the proper encour- 
agement at home; in others, parents 
are impatient and do not give their 
children time enough to master the 
courses thoroughly. To some extent 
Mr. Palmer blamed employers for 
taking young persons who have not 
completed the work prescribed by 
good schools. He also pointed out 
that some of the bad habits acquired 
by stenographers are really traceable 
to the laxity of business men them- 
selves. For instance, Mr. Palmer 
said, one girl spoiled and threw away 
150 sheets of paper in her attempt to 
write ten letters. Commenting on 
this fact, he said no business man 
has any right to permit a stenogra- 
pher to erase very much. He ex- 
prest doubts as to whether the schools 
are teaching their students enough 
about the duties of the employee to 
the employer. 

During the discussion it was 
brought out that some schools do 
not really know what their pupils 
can do when they send them out. 
One girl considered it an imposition 
when a business-man gave her ^ix 
letters at a sitting when he tested 
her. It was the consensus that less 
importance should be attacht to the 
passing of five-minute tests in school 
and that teachers should rather test 



their students as to their ability to 
do the average day's work of the 
business office. 

Mary E. Carrington, Springfield 
(Mass.) Business School, was absent, 
but a paper, prepared by her, on 
"What can a typewriting teacher do 
to actually teach typewriting?" was 
read. 

Members of the Association were 
invited by the Underwood Type- 
writer Co. to be their guests at a 
theater party at the Apollo Theater 
on Thursday evening, and so great 
was the demand for seats that the 
supply was exhausted and a number 
were disappointed. A formal vote 
of thanks was enthusiastically given 
the Underwood representatives in 
recognition of this attention. 

The attendance at the banquet on 
Friday evening was the largest for 
some years past. F. B. Moore, of 
Trenton, N. J., presided as toast- 
master. The speakers were Edmund 
B. Osborne, of the New Jersey State 
Board of Education; Hon. Edwin C. 
Stokes, former governor of New 
Jersey; and Hon. Calvin N. Kendall, 
commissioner of education of New 
Jersey. Mr. Osborne said, in part: 

An old generation of self-seeking and self- 
serving politicians and statesmen is disap- 
pearing, and we are rapidly getting in their 
place a new generation of politicians and 
statesmen whose success will be measured 
not by what they get out of public life, but 
by what they put into it in sacrifice and de- 
votion to the common good. 

The old generation of business men, who 
measure success by money-gathering, is dis- 
appearing, along with the old school of pol- 
itics. The business bandits and the political 
bosses of the last generation have been 
doomed by the awakened conscience of the 
new generation, and their kind will not re- 
appear in our time. The old school of porcine 
finance and the old school of underground 
politics came up together and they are going 
down and out together. 

We must look to the commercial teachers 
for the ideals of the new generation of busi- 
ness-men, who will interpret business success 
in terms of service. 

The last generation of commercial teachers 
has given us a new business efficiency of 
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immeasurable value — you are now charged 
with the responsibility for giving us a new 
business conscience which shall turn business 
efficiency away from the sordid task of accu- 
mulating weadth. and dedicate it to the 
nobler task of increasing the sum of human 
happiness. 

You ought to send your students out into 
business with as noble and spiritual ideals as 
missionaries, or preachers, or social settle- 
ment workers. 

We used to talk about the "call " to preach. 
There was a common notion that God 
"allied" the ministers and the missionaries, 
and that His other children were left to shift 
for themselves and hunt their own jobs. We 
believe now that the plumber is "called" as 
much as the preacher, if he goes about his 
work in the true spirit of service. 

You teachers must make every one of your 
pupils feel the "call" to business service. 
You ought to give them the vision of Business 
as the sum of worthy tasks — the great day's 
work upon which all human happiness de- 
pends. 

You ought to send out from your schools 
men and women who will hate unfair methods, 
and who will scorn wealth, big or little, that 
is not fairly earned by honest service. 

The demand for a better business citizen- 
ship is the challenge of the new era, and the 
new conscience to the commercial teachers of 
America. 

At the business meeting the Treas- 
urer reported that the closing of the 
business connected with the conven- 
tion of 19 1 2 left the Association al- 
most penniless, but that the indica- 
tions iK>int to a surplus this year of 
•about two hundred dollars. 

The membership committee re- 
ported the addition of 205 new names 
to the roll. 

The executive committee an- 
nounced its decision to return to 
Atlantic City for next year's conven- 
tion, and this action was ratified by 
a unanimous vote. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, John E. Gill, of the Ryder- 
Moore-Stewart School, Trenton, N. 
J.; vice-president, M. H. Bigelow, 
Commercial Department, Atlantic 
City High School; members of the 
executive committee: E. C. Kent, 
High School of Commerce, Springfield, 
Mass.; Freeman P. Taylor, Taylor 
Business School, Philadelphia, Pa. 



STATE CONTROL OF BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGES IN 
NEW MEXICO. 

New Mexico is setting the pace as 
a progressive state in the matter of 
legislative control of private com- 
mercial schools. A recently-en- 
acted statute, the text of which is 
printed below, was supported in its 
passage through the legislature by 
the leading commercial-school men of 
the state, who feel that its operation 
will have the effect of establishing 
higher standards and of shutting out 
"fake" schools. J. E. Goodell, prin- 
cipal of the Albuquerque Business 
College, who wrote the original draft 
of the act, says that the power given 
in the first section to the state board 
of education to fix standards of effi- 
ciency in business colleges will un- 
doubtedly be exercised, and that the 
public-school men of the state are 
in sympathy with the law. The 
statute is as follows: 

SENATE BILL NO. 1 8 AS AMENDED. 

An Act to regulate canvassing by correspond- 
ence schools, business colleges, and commercial 
departments of other schools, and to extend the 
power of the State Board of Education over 
such schools. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico: 

Section i. That the State Board of Edu- 
cation be and the same is hereby authorized 
and empowered to adopt a standard of 
efficiency for business colleges and commer- 
cial departments of other schools; to issue 
certificates of recognition to such schools as 
meet the required standard and to issue 
permits as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. It shall be unlawful for any 
correspondence school, business college, or 
commercial department of any other school, 
its agents or representatives, to canvass pros- 
pective students in the state of New Mexico 
for the purpose of selling to such prospective 
student, or to any one for the use of such 
prospective student, any scholarship or tui- 
tion in advance in such school, or to contract 
in advance for such scholarship or tuition or 
to take payment for the same in money, 
notes or other evidence of indebtedness be- 
fore the registration in good faith of such 
student in such school, college, or commer- 
cial department without the school, its agent 
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or representative first making application to 
the State Board of Education as hereinafter 
provided, and receiving from such State 
Board of Education a permit granting to the 
school so applying the right to canvass and 
sell scholarships and to receive tuition in 
advance. 

Section 3. The application to the State 
Board of Education by section two of this 
act, shall set forth the name of the school 
seeking such permit, its location, the number 
of studies in which instruction is offered, the 
subjects included, instructors employed in 
such school, the course or courses of study 
in each subject, the entrance and graduation 
requirements for each course, and in addition 
thereto the applicant shall, upon request of 
the board, furnish such other information as 
may be required by such board. The appli- 
cation shall be signed by some authorized 
representative of the school and shall be 
accompanied by such fees as may be re- 
quired by the State Board of Education. 

Section 4. The State Board of Education 
shall have authority and power to revoke 
any permit issued by it at its discretion and 
for cause satisfactory to the board. 

Section 5. Any person who shall violate 
this act shall upon conviction be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined 
in a sum not to exceed $100.00 for each 
offense, or by imprisonment in the discre- 
tion of the court trying the same. 

Section 6. Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to prevent canvassing for students 
where no scholarship is sold nor fees for 
tuition are collected in advance or prevent 
the legitimate advertising of any such school. 



at the Bagster bible store, and the 
• following letter is a suggestion from 
Isaac Pitman to Samuel Bagster as 
to how he might proceed to "move** 
this difficult stock: 

Wotton Underedge. ij Aug., 1838. 

My dear Sir: 

I am sorry to trouble you with any re- 
markPupon what you truly denominate "the 
shorthand lilile affair." It is really so trifling 
in a business point of view, that the only 
reason that could have induced you to pub- 
lish it must have been, friendship for me. 
As the book is in the market, the only ques- 
tion now is, how can it be disposed of to the 
best advantage, or, how can it be made ex- 
tensively known? If you cannot propose a 
better plan, act upon this. — Put aside one or 
two hundred copies, and in every important 
parcel of books that you send out enclose 
one gratis. Also, let a few copies lie on the 
counter if there is no law against it. Some 
persons may purchase it through feeling an 
interest in the science, others from curiosity 
and the low price of the work. It would sell 
much more rapidly, but in that branch of 
knowledge of which it treats, it is consider- 
ably in advance of the age. Few persons can 
tell what are the real sounds of the words 
they utter. Till they can, it is impossible 
for them to write "Stenographic Soundhand." 
To illustrate my meaning I will give the 
sounds, or the Soundhand letters, of a few 
words: 



ISAAC PITMAN AND HIS 
FIRST LONDON PUB- 
LISHER. 

The renewal of interest in all early 
phonographic history brought about 
by the celebration this year of the 
centennial of Isaac Pitman's birth 
suggests the publication of two more 
"old letters" that Benn Pitman 
brought with him to America from 
England. The first of these was 
written by Isaac Pitman in August, 
1838, to Samuel Bagster, the pub- 
lisher of "Stenographic Soundhand" 
— see the Phonographic Magazine 
for February, 191 3. It would seem 
that after the publication of the 
book, in November, 1837, the sale 
languisht, especially of that portion 
of the edition retained in London 
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Wherever my system is understood it is 
highly valued. The latest gratifying intelli- 
gence in connection with it is this — I was 
lately at Ebworth Park in this County teach- 
ing it, and Lady Dorrell with her daughter 
were there on a visit. They took a single 
lesson, and have since written to me twice in 
shorthand, the second specimen was very 
well done. There was not a word of longhand 
in either of the letters. 

If the proposition which I have made, 
should not succeed, I will confer with you 
on the subject when I come to London, which 
I hope will be in about s weeks. The expense 
of it, or even more, I will willingly bear, for 
the public good. 

I am rather surprised to find that no more 
than 61 copies have been sold since I heard 
from you 21st March last. My last letter 
from my brother at Bradford, York® is dated 
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30 June, in which he says " I have sold 200 
copies of your Sound Hand out of the 300, 
and expect to sell the other 100 in a fort- 
night." The greater part of the 1500 that I 
kept for the country are sold, including the 
copies which I have presented to friends, so 
that you will not have any more to dispose 
of than what you have on hand. 

I have sent Messrs. Stevens & Co. the 
amount of their bill for printing the work. 

As it is not inserted in your Miscellaneous 
Catalogue I suppose the book has been pub- 
lished since the Catalogue. I shall be greatly 
obliged by your inserting it in any future 
impression. 

Dear Sir; 

I remain Sinc^ yours, 

Isaac Pitman. 
Mr. S. Bagster, 

IS Pat. Row, 

London. 

I have requested the printer to send the 
receipt to you. If it should not come, please 
inquire for it. 

The seizing by Isaac Pitman of the 
opiX)rtunity to instruct his publisher 
as to the nature and capabilities of 
Stenographic Soundhand is charac- 
teristic. Of four words written in 
shorthand to illustrate his point, only 
the word "cities" appears as it is 
now wTitten in Phonography. A 
reference to page 30 of the February 
number of the Magazine will ex- 
plain the others. Another interesting 
point in the letter is the indication 
that even as early as 1838 Isaac Pit- 
man's brothers were actively working 
for the propagation of his system. 

The page on which the original of 
this letter is written is too large to 
be reproduced even in reduced 
facsimile in the Phonographic Mag- 
azine. In April, 1849, when Pho- 
nography was twelve years old, Mr. 
Bagster returned the foregoing letter 
to Isaac Pitman, inclosing it in one 
that reads as follows: 

London, A p. ib, 4Q. 
My dear Sir: 

When our children are past the uncer- 
tainties of infancy and have grown to some 
stature we remember with peculiar interest 
their first battles with life. 

I found the enclosed the other day, and 
thinking it may supply you with some asso- 



ciations of pleasure send it for your accept- 
ance or perusal. 

If it does not interest you please return the 
letter at your convenience. 

I am. Yours truly, 

S. Bagster. 
Mr. Isaac Pitman. 



MARVIN MILLER. 

Marvin Miller, president of the 
^ Kentucky Shorthand Reporters' As- 
sociation, was born and reared in 
Ohio County, Ky., near Hartford. 
He received his education in the 
country schools and Hartford Col- 
lege. 

It was at the early age of thirteen 
that he began the study of shorthand 
at home, unassisted by any teacher. 
By dint of hard work, persistence, 
and native grit, he dug out of the 
old Scott- Browne text-book his first 
knowledge of Pitmanic Phonography. 
It took two years of study and prac- 
tise in the spare time that he could 
get from his duties on the farm to 
attain such a speed and accuracy in 
note-taking as enabled him to do 
creditable work as an amateur re- 
porter of sermons and speeches. This 
accomplishment he found of great 
usefulness to him while in college. 

For two years after graduating he 
taught Phonography in a school 
known as The Owensboro School of 
Shorthand, conducted by himself and 
a brother, who was then an official 
reporter in the courts of Owensboro, 
and at the same time he assisted his 
brother in his official duties. There- 
after he engaged in law-office and 
court work in Hartford, Ky., after 
which his shorthand experience was 
rounded out by a service of nearly 
six years in railroad work in the 
South and West. 

For the last five years Mr. Miller 
has been reporting in the circuit 
courts of the Sixth Judicial District 
of Kentucky, and for the last four 
years he has been the official short- 
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hand reporter of that district which 
includes the counties of Daviess, 
Ohio, McLean, and Hancock. The 
district is a "heavy" one, and the 
reporting duties are such as to re- 
quire the more or less constant em- 
ployment of an assistant to help 
carry on the work. 



THE GREATEST LIVING 
STENOGRAPHER. 

Under this heading Remington 
Notes brings forth President Wilson 
as its candidate for the honor in 
question. Few, if any, will be in- 
clined to dispute the election. Among 
other things. Remington Notes well 
says on this subject: 

President Wilson is a shorthand writer and 
a skilled typist. His relation to these arts, 
however, differs widely from that of other 
stenographic celebrities of the day like Editor 
Bok, Cortelyou, Loeb, Vanderlip, Shuster and 
scores of other men who have attained great 
reputations and commanding positions by 
using shorthand as a stepping-stone. Their 
careers were made possible by a knowledge 
of shorthand and typewriting, but these have 
since become in great measure "the tools of 
yesterday." With the President, on the other 
hand, stenography, although never a direct 
means of livelihood, has always been, and 
still is, an ever-present help in all his tasks 
and duties. Few other men have had the 
foresight and patience to master shorthand 
for personal use and solely because of its 
time-saving advantages over longhand. In 
doing this, the President has given a splendid 
example to all other men who have important 
work to do in the world. 

Immediately after Mr. Wilson was nomi- 
nated for governor of New Jersey and when 
questions were showered upon him by thou- 
sands, he was observed making notes in short- 
hand. Upon inquiry as to his stenographic 
ability, he replied: "Yes, I write shorthand. 
I have written it for forty years. I learned 
it when I was fifteen years old." 

• • • • ■ 

He has found shorthand of great value in 
his work as teacher, author and college- 
president, and he will continue its use as 
President of the United States. The entire 
manuscript of his "History of the American 
People," one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to our historical literature, he first 
wrote in shorthand and afterwards tran- 
scribed on the typewriter. 



For forty years the President has used 
shorthand in the preparation of his books, 
speeches and varied literary productions, and 
it is no wonder that he should have remarkt 
to Mrs. Wilson a short while ago that he 
would not take ten years of his life for his 
knowledge of stenography. To him it has 
been a tremendous conservator of time and 
energy, and he could well pay the art this 
compliment. 



EDITORIAL. 

A KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. 

Our attention is called to a para- 
graph printed under the general 
heading of "Brevities" in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Gregg Writer^ in 
which mention is made of the fact 
that the Bismarck (N. Dak.) High 
School is "still being advertised" as 
having adopted the Pitman system, 
whereas, according to a letter from 
the principal of the commercial de- 
partment, Gregg shorthand is now 
being taught in that school. The 
principal is quoted as saying that the 
change was made "after giving it 
[Benn Pitman Phonography] a fair 
trial," and, further, that since Gregg 
shorthand has been substituted for it 
"air who quit" Pitman have "come 
back into the class and are very well 
pleased with the subject." 

Evidently here was a period of about 
four months within which Pitman 
Phonography was "given a fair trial," 
rejected as "too difficult a subject 
for students in the second year high 
school," Gregg shorthand introduced, 
and so far tried out as to establish it 
as "one of the most interesting sub- 
jects in the curriculum." It must be 
confest that this is "going some," 
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and that, the conclusions to be de- 
rived from the experiment are of pro- 
found scientific interest. Among 
other deductions that may fairly be 
made is this, that the school authori- 
ties of Bismarck are actuated by that 
high pedagogic principle, so devoutly 
worshipt by many latter-day "edu- 
cators," which enjoins that the dear 
pupil must be "pleased" at all costs. 
The kindergarten idea of amusing 
the babies has penetrated nowadays 
to many high schools, and in some 
instances as far as colleges and uni- 
versities. Courses of study and their 
accompanying texts are chosen on 
the principle of "giving satisfaction 
to our customers." 

As a kindergarten system it may 
well be that Gregg shorthand is an 
entire success. But shorthand has 
sometimes been supposed to have 
functions other than that of pleasing 
the babies. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

a work of time. — tu quoque. 

Room ii. Barker Building, 

Kansas City, Kans., 

April iiy igij. 

Your editorial in the last issue of 
your Magazine, on the action of the 
executive committee of the N. S. R. 
A. in calling for a vote on the recom- 
mendations of the standardization 
committee so very soon after the 
membership had been apjjrised of the 
same by receipt of the printed copies 
of the " Proceedings" of the last con- 
vention, was very much to the point. 

I have felt that the work of the 
standardization committee is very 



important and that it deserves much 
more publicity and discussion than 
has heretofore been given to it. Not 
long ago I wrote to Mr. Eldridge, the 
secretary, along this line, and sug* 
gested that the recommendations of 
the committee should be fed to the re- 
porters in monthly doses in the offi- 
cial organ, and also that as many of 
the shorthand magazines as possible 
should be induced to feature this work 
in their columns. 

Not long ago I noticed that Mr. 
Cregg, in his magazine, took excep- 
tion to a list you publisht of high 
schools that had recently adopted 
Benn Pitman shorthand, claiming an 
inaccuracy — that one of them had 
adopted instead, Gregg shorthand. 
There is something to be said also 
about publishers who publish lists of 
court reporters who are claimed to 
write a certain system of shorthand, 
but not all of whom do. Gregg lately 
publisht such a list of court reporters 
who, he says, are writers of Gregg 
shorthand. The list included the 
name of A. E. Fogelberg, the official 
reporter at Hutchinson, Kans. Mr. 
Fogelberg writes Pitmanic short- 
hand. 

W. A. Seiler. 

A PLEA for "blind" KEYBOARDS. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina, ) 
March //, igi^. \ 

In the last issue of your Magazine 
that I have just received, correspond- 
ing to January of this year, on page 
5, I find a very interesting article by 
Erminie A. Williams, upon the ne- 
cessity of shields in teaching touch 
typewriting; but as my experience, 
as professor of the Superior Institute 
of Commercial Studies of the Na- 
tional University of this city, has 
shown me the inefficacy of the method 
she proposes, as the moment the 
shields are removed, and even before, 
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as she confesses, the boys revert to 
the letters markt on the keys, and 
in daily work I fancy the shields 
would be very cumbersome, I take 
the liberty of suggesting a method 
that has given me very satisfactory 
results here, and I am sure it will 
produce the same to everybody that 
applies it properly. 

Observing that the pianoforte play- 
ers hardly ever look at the keys dur- 
ing their performance, and very, 
very seldom even when they are 
studying, I got possest of the idea 
that employing the same method on 
the typewriter, the results would be 
identical. 

In accordance with this idea, in 
the class that I have in charge at 
the Superior Institute of Commer- 
cial Studies of this city; as soon as 
the scholars have learnt, by means of 
small diagrams with which I provide 
them, the location of each letter and 
sign on the keyboard and the finger 
corresponding to each, they are pro- 
vided with machines that have the 
keyboards covered with disks of 
white paper gummed on, so that the 
entire keyboards appear blank, the 
same as those of the pianoforte. 

I have also large charts of the key- 
boards of the diverse typewriters 
placed on the walls in front of the 
operators, thus obliging the students, 
when they are not sure of the exact 
location of any letter, to recur to 
these charts, diverting, in this way, 
their attention from the keyboards, 
that do not enlighten them at all, 
even if they look at them, since they 
are completely blank. 

The first classes th*e progress is 
slow, but they benefit, obliging the 
students to learn off well by heart 
the exact location of each letter and 
sign, and once they have done this 
they get on rapidly, without ever 
thinking of looking at the keys, and 



in ten or t^yclve sittings write rapidly 
and correctly without consulting the 
keyboard at all; whilst scholars that 
follow the old system of the key- 
boards with the letters and signs 
markt on them, make slower prog- 
ress, their exercises are always full of 
blunders, and at the slightest hesita- 
tion have to recur to the keyboards, 
their performances are always less 
satisfactory than those of the others. 

I have met several of my scholars 
in daily business, and have verified 
that those that learnt on the blank 
keyboards are invariably more cor- 
rect and rapid writers than the others, 
and they are so accustomed to pre- 
scind the letters and signs markt on 
the keyboard, that they very seldom, 
if ever, recur to them; in fact, I know 
of some that have blankt their key- 
boards to prevent temptation. 

I am therefore quite confident that 
if teachers in your country were to 
give this method a fair trial, they 
would immediately ascertain its ad- 
vantages and adopt it definitely, and 
if typewriter manufacturers were to 
make all their keyboards blank, ac- 
companying charts with the dia- 
grams of the keyboard, they would 
greatly enhance the touch system, 
and, therewith, rapidity, correctness, 
and nicety in typewriting, and its 
perdurance after leaving tuition. 

In fact, I support the contention 
that all typewriter keyboards should 
be blank the same as the pianoforte 
keyboards, as the least that can be 
expected of a would-be typewriter is 
that he learn the exact location of 
each letter and sign of his machine 
before attempting to write thereon. 

If my personal experience should 
result in benefit of the touch system, 
the object of the present communica- 
tion will be fully attained. 

ToMAs J. Allen. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

THE SHADED CIRCLE. 

A. L. W. — The difficulty you en- 
countered is one analogous to that 
provided for in paragraph 248 of the 
Amanuensis. The rule there laid 
down for distinguishing between / 
and d whenever it becomes necessary 
to make the distinction clearly after 
halved final-hook strokes, should be 
applied to making a distinction be- 
tween the circles s and z — that is to 
say, the down ward- writ ten side of 
the circle should be shaded. Words 
of this latter class are few, the words 
loss, laws; price, prize; racer, raiser; 
constituting nearly the entire list. 

MP. — A QUESTION OF PEN TECHNIC. 

W. M. B. — We heartily concur 
with the standardization committee 
of the N. S. R. A. in their treatment 
of the question of the heavy strokes 
corresponding to m. There is every 
reason against using it for h, and half 
a century of experience in its use 
for mp confirms the wisdom of that 
arrangement. We think you are 
quite mistaken in your belief that 
not '*one reporter out of fifty ever 
shades m for mp.'' A few may fail 
to do so, but personal correspond- 
ence with a multitude of Pitman 
phonographers and examination of 
the reporting notes of a great many 
reporters lead us to believe that with 
practical unanimity reporters shade 
the stroke when used for mp. There 
is no general difficulty experienced 
among Pitman phonographers in 
shading mp, ng, and g. It is, of 
course, a question of pen technic. 
When the hand is held in the correct 
position for phonographic writing a 
very slight downward motion of the 
thumb rotating the penholder on its 
axis will bring the pen points into 
the proper adjustment for the easy 



shading of these strokes. This move- 
ment, which places a slightly greater 
pressure on the left nib of the pen, 
becomes natural and habitual to all 
rightly-trained students of Pitman 
Phonography. 

DOTS AND DASHES. 

A Help to Good Pronunciation. 
-A capital little volume has lately 



been publisht by the Charles F. 
Merrill Company, entitled "Correct 
Pronunciation," by Dr. Julian W. 
Abernathy. The body of the book 
is made up of common words fre- 
quently mispronounced, and by a 
system of respelling with diacritically- 
markt letters the correct pronuncia- 
tion is indicated. In many cases this 
"correct" pronunciation is a matter 
of difference of opinion among a 
number of high authorities, and in 
such cases the divergence is shown 
and a preference indicated as be- 
tween the disagreeing doctors. This 
is a difficult and somewhat delicate 
task, and it must be confest that Dr. 
Abernathy has generally performed 
it with good judgment and discre- 
tion. Only one serious fault is to be 
noted in the book, and that is a par- 
donable incilination to dodge the 
difficult question of unaccented vow- 
els. These are often represented by 
the ordinary vowel-sign minus all 
diacritic marking, which leaves the 
sign completely outside of the "Key 
to Pronunciation" that prefaces the 
book. The author insists that the 
volume is not intended as a mere 
book of reference, but as a text for 
class instruction and drill, the method 
of which is outlined. This is a strong 
feature which should commend it to 
schools. 

A New Recurrency List. — Read- 
ers of the Phonographic Magazine 
have read in its pages from time to 
time articles with accompanying lists 
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on the subject of the recurrency of 
words in English diction. R. C. 
Eldridge, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
has just publisht what is perhaps the 
most extensive work of this kind ever 
printed. It is entitled ' ' Six Thousand 
Common English Words — Their 
Comparative Frequency and What 
Can Be Done with Them." The text 
of the book consists of a statement of 
the author's plan of spelling reform 
and for the adoption of a limited 
vocabulary of the commonest words 
of various languages to be used as an 
international language. The lists are 
six in number, the first of which con- 
sists of 2890 different words aggre- 
gating 13,825 words, which constitute 
the vocabulary used on pages four 
and six of the Buffalo News of August 
8, 1909, eliminating numerals and 
proper names. These 2890 different 
words are tabulated in the order of 
their recurrency, showing how many 
times each word reappeared. The 
next three lists are of similar char- 
acter, made up from pages of the 
Express^ Courier^ and Times, all pub- 
lisht in Buffalo in July or August, 
1909. The fifth list is a consolidation 
of the first four, including 6002 dif- 
ferent words, and aggregating 43,989. 
A striking fact in regard to this list 
is that the first fifty words through 
their recurrency constitute almost 
exactly one- half of the aggregate 
number of words. List six consists 
of the 353 most frequently recurring 
words in an aggregate of 100,000, 
compiled from various sources, by 
Rev. J. Knowles, of London, Eng- 
land, in connection with his investi- 
gation of the subject of recurrency in 
developing his "point system" for 
the blind. In a letter, Mr. Eldridge 
states that his book is printed for 
free distribution, and will be mailed 
without charge to anyone sending 
postage" to his address. Drawer L, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 



PERSONAL. 

William H. Folland, whose por- 
trait was given in the last number of 
the Phonographic Magazine, an- 
nounces his resignation as an official 
reporter in the third district court of 
Utah, and has opened an office for 
the general practise of law in Salt 
Lake City, 10 14 Boston Building. 

Fred W. Kramer and R. C. 
Adams, heretofore well known as 
general shorthand reporters in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., have been appointed 
official shorthand reporters of the 
two new divisions of the circuit court 
of Kansas City created by the Mis- 
souri legislature in its last session. 

JosiAH Rogerson, of Salt Lake 
City, in a letter recently addrest to 
the Phonographic Institute, tells of 
his having been an "errand boy and 
personal pupil of Benn Pitman in 
the winter of 1851-52, when he lived 
in the town of Preston, Lancashire, 
Eng." During a period of eight 
months he received instruction, at 
the end of which time Mr. Pitman 
and his wife went to Glasgow, Scot- 
land, and the next year to the United 
States. Later Mr. Rogerson himself 
came to America, settling in the far 
West, and for something like fifteen 
years held the position of official 
shorthand reporter in one of the 
judicial districts of Utah. He be- 
lieves that he is now the oldest pro- 
fessional shorthand reporter in West- 
ern America. 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

A. J. Sullivan has recently been elected 
superintendent of schools of Goldfield, Nev. 
A little over a year ago he was elected to 
head the commercial department of the Gold- 
field High School, introducing Benn Pitman 
Phonography to supersede Gregg shorthand. 
The subsequent success of the work of this 
department has been so great that fifty per 
cent of the high-school pupils have taken the 
commercial course. Mr. Sullivan is a gradu- 
ate of the State Normal School of Salem, 
Mass. 
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[In the Amanuensis Style.] 

Addison's ''Sir Roger de Coverley.*' — Continued. 
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[In the Reporting Style.] 

Inorganic Chemistry. 

By E. C. C. Baly, F. R. S. 

Note. — The reader that desires a key to "Inorganic Chem- 
istry," printed in the ordinary type, is advised to obtain No. 1 1 
of "The People's Books." If not obtainable from your book- 
seller, it will be sent by mail, postpaid, on your sending twenty- 
two cents to the publishers, Dodge Publishing Co., New York 
City, or to the Phonographic Institute Company, Cincinnati. 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS HAVE MAIN- 
TAINED THEIR SUPERIORITY FOR 

Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 
Durability. 



No. I -^^B ?'?^m^i College. 



This pen is the Standard of Excellence among expert 

writers, specially for shorthand writers. Samples 

for trial sent postpaid on receipt of 

return postage, two cents. 



MENTION THIS PUBLICATION, 

Spencerian Pen Co. 

349 Broadway, NEW YORK. 



Do you want to become a 

COURT REPORTER ? 

Do you know 

COURT PROCEDURE ? 

Are you up in 

TESTIMONY. JUDGES' CHARGES AND THE LIKE? 

In other words, have you had 
EXPERIENCE ? 

If not, you cannot 

BE SUCCESSFUL. 

All these, and much else, are fully covered by 

THE STENOGRAPHIC EXPERT 

By WiLLARD B. BoTTOME, Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court. 
Price jfi2.oo, postpaid. Sample pages and testimonials for the asking. 



WILLARD B. BOTTOME, 



220 Broadway, 



New York, N. Y 



The Benn Pitman Emblem 

To be worn by writers, teachers and 

students of the Benn Pitman 

System of Phonography. 




A beautiful gold and dark-red enamel 
emblem, showing the circle and straight 
lines from which the phonographic al- 
phabet is derived, with the name **Benn 
Pitman" in phonographic characters in 
the field. The emblem is finisht in two 
forms — as a pin or as a lapel button — 
and will be mailed, postpaid. 

As a lapel button or a pin, 
Fifty cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 
COMPANY, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 



VOLUME XXVI, 1912, 

Of the Phonographic Magazine is now 
ready, bound in cloth, uniform with preced- 
ing volumes. 

Price, Postpaid, $1.50, 

Mailed, prepaid, to any address on receipt 
of price. Address 

The Phonographic Institute Co., 

CINCINNATI 

Home Study Courses 

Over one hundred Home 
Study Courses under profes- 
sors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Prepara- 
tory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil 
Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, 
Teachers' and Civil Service 
Examinations. 

250-page catalog free. Please address 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 214, Springfield, Mass. 




Prof. Genung 
English 



In Multitude of Counselors 
there is Safety,— -^^^^^^'^^^ 

If you are chosing a system of 
shorthand, take counsel of many. 
Everyone thinks he knows something 
about it, and the first comer is about 
as likely to guide you wrong as right. 
But if you persist in asking counsel 
you will soon find that 

Benn Pitman Phonography 

is most widely approved. Fifty- 
seven years of successful service has 
proved its worth. 

If you want to know what lead- 
ing shorthand reporters think about 
it, and what the foremost schools 
have to say, write to the publishers. 

The Phonographic Institute- Company, 

CINCINNATI. OHIO. 

Benn Pitman, Founder. 
Jerome B. Howard, President, 
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Catalog of phonographic works. 

By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 
PuBLiSHT BY THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO., Cincinnati, O. 



The Phonographic Amanuensis. A Pre- 
sentation of Pitman Phonoeraphy. More 
Especially Adapted to the Use of Business 
and other Schools devoted to the Instruc- 
tion and Training of Shorthand Amanu- 
enses. By Jerome B. Howard. With a 
Prefatory Note by Benn Pitman. Cloth, 

$1 oo 

Progressive Dictation Exercises. De 
signed to accompany " The Phonographic 
Amanuensis." By Jerome B. Howard. 
Paper, 25 

A List of Logograms. Contractions, 
Phrases, and Other Special Forms, con- 
tained in Th* Phonographic Amanuensis. 
By Jerome B. Howard. Paper, ... 10 

Questions on the Phonographic Amanu- 
ensis. By Jerome B. Howard. Paper, 20 

The Manual of Phonoeraphy. By Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. This 
work is designed for self-instruction in the 
art of Shorthand Writing. Cloth, . . i 00 

The Reporter's Companion. By Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard, A Guide 
to Verbatim Reporting; for Professional 
reporters and those who desire to become 
such. Cloth, I 00 

The Phonographic Dictionary and Phrase 
Book. By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard. Contains a vocabulary of 120,- 
000 words, includine every useful word in 
the language. Cloth, 3 00 

Business Letters. No. i — Miscellaneous 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. Amanuensis St^le 
of Phonography, with Key in facsimile 
typewriting. Paper, ; . . . 25 

Business Letters. No. 3.— Railroad Cor- 
respondence. By Brnn Pitman and Je- 
rome B. Howard. Uniform with No. i 
in style and arrangement. Paper, . 25 

Business Letters. No. 3. — Classified Cor- 
respondence. By Benn Pitman and Je- 
rome B, Howard. Paper, .... 25 

Business Letters. No. 4. — Insurance 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman 
and Jerome B. Howard. Paper, 25 

Business Letters. No. 5. — Classified 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. Paper, .... 25 

Legal Forms. By Benn Pitman and Jerome 
B. Howard. Amanuensis Style. Key in 
facsimile typewriting. Paper, .... 25 



" In the 



History of Sindbad the Sailor. Amanu- 
ensis Style. Paper, 25 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. Amanu- 
ensis Style. Paper, 35 

The Man Without a Country. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. Amanuensis Style. 
Paper, 25 

A Dog of Flanders. By " Ouida 
Amanuensis Style. Paper, . . 

A Voyage to Lilliput. By Jonathan Swift. 
Amanuensis Style. Paper, 30 

A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. 
Amanuensis Style. Paper, 35 

The Ugly Duckling, and other stories. By 
Hans Christian Andersen. Amanuensis 
Style. Paper, 25 

The Little Violinist and other prose sketches. 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Amanuensis 
Style. Paper, 25 

Conciliation vtrith the Colonies. A Speech 
by. Edmund Burke. Reporting Style. 
Paper, 30 

Speech of Robert Y. Hayne. Reporting 
Style. Paper, 25 

Testimony of Louis J. Weichmann. Re- 
porting Style. Paper, 35 

The Touch Writer. A Text-book for Self- 
and Class-instruction in the Art of Operat- 
ing the Typewriter without Looking at the 
Keyboard. By. J. E. Fuller. Revised and 
Improved. Boards, 50 

Life and Labors of Sir Isaac Pitman. By 
Benn Pitman. Cloth, i 00 

Hovtr Long? A Symposium. Consists of 
contributions from eminent reporters on 
the length of time required for obtaining 
verbatim speed in shorthand writing.. Illus- 
trated with a finely-engraved portrait of 
each contributor. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 

75 

The Mastery of Shorthand. By David 
Wolfe Brown, Late Official Reporter, U. 
S. House of Representatives. Paper, 35 

The Teaching of Shorthand. By G. A. 
Clark. Paper, 25 

The Dictater. A collection of graded dicta- 
tion exercises for the use of teachers and 
students of shorthand. By Mina Ward. 
The exercises are counted and arranged to 
facilitate reading at any desired speed. 
Cloth, X 00 



Liberal Wholesale ^ Examination and Exchange Prices to Teachers and Booksellers, 



Volume XXVII. MAY. i9>3. Numbers- 

THE 

PHONOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE. 



a Shorthand Reporter of the Ninth Disc 
of New York City. 



CINCINNATI: 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE COMPANY. 

Single Number, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription. 50 cents. 



Entered aa ■econd.clBss mall matter at Che PoM-oBice, C 



Recent Publications of The Phonographic Institute Company, Cincinnati. 
SPEECH OF HON. DAVID J. LEWIS. 

The High Cost of Living; A Prob- 
lem in Transportation. 

In the Reporting Style of Phonography 

By 
JEROME B. HOWARD. 



Paper. 



24 pages. 



i2mo. 



15 cents. 



N. B.— A single copy will be mailed to any teacher or school-officer 

for eight cents. 



The Succession of 
Forest Trees 

and Other Essays. 

By 
HENRY D. THOREAU. 

In the Amanuensis Style of Phonog- 
raphy by Jerome B. Howard. 



Paper. 54 pages. i2mo. 25 cents. 



N. B. — A single copy will be mailed to any 

teacher or school-officer for 

twelve cents. 



TESTIMONY FOR THE PROSECUTION 
IN THE CASE OF UNITED STATES 
VERSUS ROBERT HAYES MITCHELL. 
Printed in the Reporting Style of Phonog- 
raphy, in accordance with "The Reporters 
Companion," by Benn Pitman and Jerome 
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STENOGRAPHIC SAILORS. 

BY FORREST CLARK, CORONADO, CAL. 

How would you like to write short- 
hand while the decks are being 
"cleared for action," preparatory to 
engaging the enemy? Or perhaps 
you would prefer typewriting while 
the deck slants at an angle of thirty 
degrees, first to one side and then the 
other, as the good ship labors through 
a typhoon on the China, or some 
other distant sea. These arc the ex- 
periences that make life interesting 
for the sea-going members of the 
stenographic craft. 

If you have to earn your living as 
a shorthand writer, and at the same 
time love the fascination of a life at 
sea, why not enlist in the Navy as a 
"yeoman?" You will then escape 
most of the monotony and confine- 
ment of an office-life ashore, and en- 
joy the broadening influence of for- 
eign travel. Webster's dictionary 
says that a yeoman is a subordinate 
officer charged with the stowage, ac- 
count, and distribution of stores. 
Uncle Sam uses the term to desig- 
nate those enlisted men who per- 
form the clerical work of the Navy. 

Twenty years ago most of the 
official correspondence of the Navy 
was penned by the officers them- 
selves, but as the volume of clerical 
work grew, typewriters were intro- 
duced, and the grade of "Yeoman" 
was establisht.' Shortly after, the 
chief yeomen were detailed as secre- 
taries to commanding officers, re- 
placing junior commissioned officers 



who had been performing this duty. 
On a modern battleship there are 
fifteen or more yeomen of different 
ratings. They are petty officers, and 
their duties frequently bring them 
into close and confidential relations 
with their superiors. 

Applicants for enlistment in this 
branch must be between eighteen and 
twenty-five years of age, must write 
a legible hand, must be competent 
typewriters, and must have had cler- 
ical experience. They will be enlisted 
as landsmen (for yeomen, third class), 
and will draw the pay of landsmen 
($17.60 a month) until they com- 
plete the course of instruction at the 
yeoman school, when they are given 
an acting appointment as yeoman, 
second or tnird class, according to 
ability. If, in addition to these re- 
quirements, the applicant is a com- 
petent stenographer, he may be ap- 
pointed yeoman, second class, upon 
completing the course of instruction 
at the school. 

These yeoman schools are main- 
tained at Newport, R. I., and San 
Francisco, for the instruction of men 
in the clerical duties of the Navy. 
Recruits are first given a preliminary 
course of training in the battalion, 
after which they are assigned to 
either the correspondence class (which 
includes the duties of command- 
ing officer's office, executive officer, 
courts martial, etc.), or the account- 
ing class (which includes the equi- 
page branch, general storekeeping 
system, pay office, ship's stores, etc.), 
Text-books are furnish t free, 
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The applicant for enlistment is 
examined in penmanship, composi- 
tion, sp)elling, simple fractions, deci- 
mals, interest, geography, current 
history, and will be given questions 
regarding his home state or city. 
The typewriting test consists of a 
letter about two hundred words in 
length, with double and single spac- 
ing, quotations, headings, paragraph- 
ing, etc. An applicant who cannot 
write ten words or more a minute will 
be rejected forthwith. 

Applicants will be markt in type- 
writing as follows: 

Thirty words a minute or better, with no 
errors, lOO per cent. 

Deduct I per cent for each word less 
than 30. 

Deduct 3 per cent for each error in spell- 
ing, punctuation, omission, repetition, sub- 
stitution, or striking one letter over another. 

Deduct I per cent for each erasure, un- 
clean type, punctuation marks through paper, 
failure to hit type clearly, improper margin, 
misdivision of word at line-end, or any 
minor deviation from copy. 

Any applicant falling below 70 per 
cent in the typewriter examination 
is disqualified. 

If the candidate wishes also to take 
the stenographer's examination (for 
yeoman, second class), he must be 
able to take ordinary correspondence 
dictation at not less than forty words 
a minute, and transcribe the same as 
required for the typist examination. 
It will be seen from the above that 
the examination is extremely simple. 

While there is no special class for 
instruction in shorthand at the naval 
school, there are night classes in the 
school where a man with some knowl- 
edge of the art may become profi- 
cient. Stenographers are in great de- 
mand in the Navy, and besides the 
increast pay and rating in which 
they leave the class, the opportuni- 
ties for subsequent advancement are 
enhanced by a knowledge of short- 
hand. 

The pay of yeomen third class is 



$33 a month; yeomen second class, 
S38.50; yeomen first class, $44; a 
chief yeoman with acting appoint- 
ment, $66, and with permanent ap- 
pointment, $77. To obtain the highest 
pay, a man must he able to write 
shorthand. 

There is no advancement beyond 
chief yeoman, but yeomen are 
frequently appointed paymaster's 
clerks, a position paying from $1,500 
to $2,400 a year. They are also ap- 
pointed Navy mail clerks and assist- 
ant mail clerks, which details pay 
$15 to $25 a month, in addition to 
the regular pay of the rating. Some- 
times a man in this branch, with 
(}ualifications for becoming a com- 
missioned officer, is permitted to 
enter the examinations for appoint- 
ment as assistant paymaster. In 
comparing the salaries received in 
civil life with the pay attaching to 
this class of naval work, it must be 
borne in mind that in addition to the 
salary of enlisted men in the Navy, 
allowances are made for food, lodg- 
ing, clothing, medical attendance, 
and traveling expenses, whereas in 
private life every item of expense 
must be paid out of one's salary. 

After a total service of thirty years 
an enlisted man is entitled to retire. 
A chief yeoman's total pay upon re- 
tirement would be about $117 a 
month, if he had served continu- 
ously. He would receive three- 
fourths of this upon retirement, to- 
gether with an allowance of $15.75 
in lieu of rations, clothing, quarters, 
fuel, and light, amounting to a total 
monthly income on the retired list of 
about $105.27 for the remainder of 
his life, with no further duty to per- 
form, which, in addition to the in- 
come from his savings during the 
thirty years (the Navy Savings Bank 
will pay him four per cent straight 
interest on his money), would amount 
to a handsome competence for old age. 
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Many opportunities are presented 
to men who are known to be expert 
stenographers to report the proceed- 
ings of general and summary court- 
martial cases, courts of inquiry, 
boards of investigation, inquests, etc., 
the reporting of which requires as 
much, if not more, facility in writing 
shorthand as does the reporting of 
civil or criminal cases in the courts, 
owing to the fact that when a witness 
before a naval court "has finisht tes- 
tifying, his testimony must be read 
aloud to him by the reporter, and the 
witness is permitted to make such 
corrections, interlineations, etc., as 
he may see fit. It is often difficult to 
secure rep>orters from civil life to do 
this class of work, owing to their un- 
familiarity with nautical terminology, 
and if a man in the service who is 
qualified to report such proceedings 
lets it be known that he is desirous 
of handling them, he will Ije given 
many opportunities to do court re- 
porting. This work has often proved 
a stepping-stone to reporting on a 
large scale in civil life. One of the 
most highly paid reporters in St. 
Louis began his career as a stenog- 
rapher in the Navy. In another case 
a young man left the Navy to enter 
the employ of a court-reporting firm 
in Chicago, and on his notifying his 
employers that he intended leaving 
to accept a better position they took 
him into partnership rather than lose 
his services. 

All naval vessels and stations have 
well-equipt libraries of both fiction 
and technical works, so that the 
studious sailor may read all he 
wishes. 

Of course, the young man who 
goes to sea is separated from his 
family; he is confined to small quar- 
ters and is subject to strict discipline, 
and he cannot quit his job whenever 
he gets tired of it, but these things 
teach a boy the valuable qualities of 



self-reliance and stick-to-it-iveness. 
A common saying in the service is 
that "it will make or break you." 
This is true, for there is no one to 
guard your moral welfare and if you 
have no will power down you will go. 
On the other hand, the man who 
exercises self-control and attends 
strictly to duty cannot fail but rise 
to the highest ratings. 

Homesickness and seasickness are 
devoted traveling-cbmpanions and 
often press their unwelcome society 
upon the young sailor at the outset 
of his voyaging. As a rule he soon 
outgrows such landlubberish things 
as these, and abandons himself to the 
full enjoyment of visiting strange 
lands and peoples on one of Uncle 
Sam's mighty warships, probably en- 
joying himself as much as, if not 
more than, the millionaire on his 
palatial yacht. 

An applicant for enlistment in 
this branch of the Navy can be ex- 
amined at any navy-yard or navy 
recruiting office, but it would be ad- 
visable first to visit the yeoman class 
at Newport or San Francisco and in- 
terview instructors or members of 
the class. If there is no recruiting 
station or navy-yard in your vicinity, 
you can write for information to the 
Bureau of Navigation, Washington, 
D. C. 

EUGENE MOREHOUSE. 

The beautifully- written specimen of 
Benn Pitman notes given to our read- 
ers this month is from the hand of Eu- 
gene Morehouse, official shorthand 
reporter of the Ninth District Court 
of New York City. These notes, of 
which a transcript is appended hereto, 
were written by Mr. Morehouse in 
the regular course of his court work, 
and are therefore simply a fair speci- 
men of his ordinary workaday out- 
put. Concerning his mechanical 
equipment, Mr. Morehouse says that 
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he uses a steel pen (Sjjencerian No. 
i), a holder not over three inches 
long by a quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter, purple ink, and a note-book made 
to his special order, twenty-four lines 
to the page and two columns on the 
page. The specimen given herewith 
shows one of these columns, and it is 
reduced in size not quite one sixth. 

Mr. Morehouse was born Decem- 
ber 23, 1882, at Eddyville, Ulster 
County, New York. At an early age 
his family removed to Kingston, 
N. Y., where his schooling was com- 
pleted in Kingston Academy, from 
which he was graduated in 1901. A 
youthful desire to enter West Point 
was thwarted by an injury to one of his 
knees. This fact may not have saved 
Mr. Morehouse from becoming a poor 
soldier, but it certainly did turn him 
in the direction of becoming a good 
shorthand reporter. On leaving the 
Academy he entered Spencer's Busi- 
ness College, then under the general 
supervision of B. H. Spencer, with 
the shorthand department under the 
direction of C. L. Kelly, both these 
gentlemen certificated teachers of the 
Phonographic Institute. 

From this school Mr. Morehouse 
was graduated after a course of ap- 
proximately six months, receiving 
both the business and shorthand di- 
plomas, and also the Amanuenses* 
Certificate of the Phonographic In- 
stitute. Speaking of his schooling 
and his after career, Mr. Morehouse 
says: 

I was taught the principles of shorthand 
carefully and well, and 1 studied closely, so 
that after a business experience of a year I 
was able to pass the Federal civil service 
examination, and was appointed to Ellis 
Island Immigrant Station in the summer of 
1903. There I remained until the fall of 
1908, doing reporting work Tor the Boards 
of Special Inquiry, and still studying short- 
hand. From the first of October, 19 10, I 
was appointed to the Municipal Court of the 
City of New York, Ninth District, having 
previously past the municipal civil service 
examination for that position. Since my 



appointment to the Municipal Court I have 
past the New York State examination for 
the Supreme Court, standing tenth on the 
list for New York County. During all these 
years of work and study my constant com- 
panions have been, and yet are, the Phono- 
graphic Amanuensis, the Reporter's Com- 
panion, and the Phonographic Dictionary and 
Phrase Book — the books from which I origi- 
nally studied, but now soiled and torn, and 
falling apart from many thoughtful turnings. 
I seldom travel, even to my work, without 
one of them in my pocket. 

My entry into the shorthand field was ac- 
cidental, as far a^ I was concerned — it may 
have been intvitional on the part of others — 
but the fascination of shorthand as formu- 
lated by the late Benn Pitman and so ably 
expounded by Mr. Kelly, early got hold of 
me. I soon began to think in terms of short- 
hand. I drew shorthand characters with a 
walking-stick during my strolls — in the soft 
earth in summer, and in the snow in winter. 
I reported sermons — to be more exact, I 
tried to. My practise even included the 
small talk of the sitting-room, much to the 
amusement of family and friends. Members 
of my family volunteered to read to me. My 
friends were urged to do so. I created, so to 
speak, a shorthand environment in which I 
lived and moved, and all with the one object 
in view to become a court reporter. That 
ideal was realized in my appointment to my 
present position, but other and higher ideals 
have come to take its place and to keep me 
continually busy, adding to, discarding, re- 
vising, improving, my shorthand work. 

What skill I have in shorthand is due 
largely to the- soundness of the system that 
I had the good fortune to learn, and also to 
constant study and practise. With a system 
as sound and logical as Benn Pitman Pho- 
nography, the incentive is always there for 
continued study and practise, and the re- 
wards come almost as a matter of course. 



WHY DID THEY SUCCEED? 

The Boston Post lately printed an 
interesting series of interviews with 
women of that city who have achieved 
exceptional success as business 
women along the shorthand route. 
Each was askt to tell, to the best of 
her own belief, why she had been 
enabled to ascend the ladder of suc- 
cess. The answers are highly sug- 
gestive, and may be studied with 
advantage by young women entering 
the shorthand field. 

Alice H. Grady, private secretary 
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to Louis D. BrandeivS, and financial 
secretary of the Massachusetts Sav- 
ings Institution, said, in part: 

To my mind, one of the most important 
elements in making for success in the life of 
any business woman is the determination 
faithfully adhered to, not to let a single word, 
or phrase, or sentence of ambiguous import 
in connection with her work, pass unchal- 
lenged. 

The reason more stenographers are not 
successful is because they don't begin their 
work well equipt to do it. There is a decided 
lack of home training. Many of the young 
women enter upon the field without being 
able to spell correctly. The young woman 
who intends to make her living as a stenog- 
rapher should know how to spell, and if she 
does not possess the knowledge she should go 
to school until she does. 
^ The stenographer wishing to succeed 
should never cease reading the very best of 
books. She should read the newspapers and 
be able to discuss current events intelli- 
gently. The young woman should never hesi- 
tate to partake in an argument, for it is by 
sharpening her wits that she can get ahead. 

Mabel N. Farrar, now in charge of 
one of the largest employment bu- 
reaus in Boston, said: 

There is one factor that plays a very im- 
portant part in procuring a girl a position, 
and that is her personal appearance. By 
personal appearance I do not mean that t?he 
young woman must be a raving beauty in 
order to succeed. By personal appearance I 
mean that she should dress in good taste, 
and that she should be neat. I have had 
many a man decjare that a certain young 
woman did very clever work, but that she 
was so untidy in every way that he simply 
could not retain her. 

The young woman stenographer should be 
immaculate in her appearance. She should 
comb her hair simply. Her waist should be 
plain, high in the neck and with long sleeves. 
Her shoes should be sensible and should en- 
able her to walk around the office without 
making a great deal of noise. 

I have been successful because I have 
been willing to work hard. I have workt 
night, noon and morning, in order that I 
might become efficient, and there is nothing 
that will bring this about quicker than 
earnest application. I began earning my 
living as a school-teacher in Maine, and after 
deciding that I preferred to work as a stenog- 
rapher, I journeyed to Boston and studied. 
I received $3.50 a week when I started, but 
by looking around outside managed to find 
enough work to bring me in an income suffi- 
cient to meet my expenses. I concluded that 
while learning I was not as valuable to my 
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THE word: 

"Everybody's interested in spell- 
ing, and there's always something 
new to be learned about it," said Dr. 
P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, when shown 
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a report that present-day. spelling- 
books were given rather a severe jolt 
by Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, on the ground that 
they do not contain woros most use- 
ful for practical purposes. 

Dr. Ayres has exaniined two thou- 
sand business and personal letters 
and tabulated words actually used 
in them. He compares the words he 
finds and those in the usual school 
spelling-lists, with surprising results. 
Thus of the 414 words on the National 
Education Association's spelling-lists 
used in the Cleveland tests of 1908, 
289 never once appear in any of the 
two thousand letters, showing, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ayres, "that useful 
spelling-lists can not be compiled by 
sitting at the desk and deciding 
which words people ought to know 
how to spell.'* 

An astonishing poverty of vocab- 
ulary was revealed by the investiga- 
tion. Only 2,001 separate words 
were discovered in the 24,000 tabu- 
lated, and 751 of these appeared but 
once. In fact, 43 words occurred so 
frequently as to make up half the 
total number, and 542 common words 
constituted seven-eighths of the ag- 
gregate. 

"How limited this number is," 
says Dr. Ayres, "becomes most ap- 
parent when it is considered that the 
ordinary desk dictionary contains 
from 40,000 to 60,000 separate words, 
while small pocket dictionaries con- 
tain from 25,000 to 40,000." He 
pK>ints out that the average Ameri- 
can does not even begin to make use 
of the words he learns in the ele- 
mentary grades in school, for the 
elementary school spelling-books con- 
tain from 10,000 to 15,000 separate 
words. The explanation is, he thinks, 
that the pupils temporarily master 
for sp>ening purposes thousands of 
words which they proceed to forget 
as soon as they pass out of the ele- 



mentary grades; and he suggests an 
extended investigation to determine 
just what words are most needed for 
ordinary use, to the end that a really 
fundamental list may be taught so 
thoroughly as never to be forgotten. 
Such a list, he thinks, would then 
furnish a sound basis for increase in 
vocabulary. 

The correspondence examined by 
Dr. Ayres was of various kinds, in- 
cluding letters to a mail-order house; 
letters received by a physician; let- 
ters to the query department of a 
city newspaper; letters received by a 
lawyer; letters to teachers from par- 
ents of pupils; miscellaneous letters 
to a publishing house; family letters, 
and even "a small but varied col- 
lection of love letters." — Citizens' 
Bulletin. 



FOURTH LIST OF SIMPLI- 
FIED SPELLINGS RECOM- 
MENDED BY THE SIMPLI- 
FIED SPELLING BOARD. 

On March 24 the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board issued a "Fourth List of 
Simplified Spellings." It is contained 
in a sixteen-page pamphlet. Circular 
No. 26, in the regular series. The 
new recommendations of the Board 
are comprised in thirty rules, some 
of which involve changes more no- 
ticeable than any of those it has 
hitherto put forth. 

All the rules so far recommended 
are applied in the present circular, 
and the four-page introduction ex- 
hibits such striking examples as foUo- 
ing, publisht, alredy, si>eld, preferd, 
thruout, cald, wer, practis, extensiv, 
hav, orthografic, wel, spred, alfabet, 
formd, shal, ar, wil, executiv, definit, 
determind, od, catalog, serius, fysi- 
cians, dout, themselvs, givs, previus, 
varius, digrafs, anomalus, alterd, car- 
acteristic, filolog;ic, ful, clas, enterd, 
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to Louis D. Brandeis, and financial 
secretary of the Massachusetts Sav- 
ings Institution, said, in part: 

To my mind, one of the most important 
elements in making for success in the life of 
any business woman is the determination 
faithfully adhered to, not to let a single word, 
or phrase, or sentence of ambiguous import 
in connection with her work, pass unchal- 
lenged. 

The reason more stenographers are not 
successful is because they don't begin their 
work well equipt to do it. There is a decided 
lack of home training. Many of the young 
women enter upon the field without being 
able to spell correctly. The young woman 
who intends to make her living as a stenog- 
rapher should know how to spell, and if she 
does not possess the knowledge she should go 
to school until she does. 
^ The stenographer wishing to succeed 
should never cease reading the very best of 
books. She should read the newspapers and 
be able to discuss current events intelli- 
gently. The young woman should never hesi- 
tate to partake in an argument, for it is by 
sharpening her wits that she can get ahead. 

Mabel N. Farrar, now in charge of 
one of the largest employment bu- 
reaus in Boston, said: 

There is one factor that plays a very im- 
portant part in procuring a girl a position, 
and tlmt is her personal appearance. By 
personal appearance I do not mean that t?he 
young woman must be a raving beauty in 
order to succeed. By personal appearance 1 
mean that she should dress in good taste, 
and that she should be neat. I have had 
many a man decjare that a certain young 
woman did very clever work, but that she 
was so untidy in every way that he simply 
could not retain her. 

The young woman stenographer should be 
immaculate in her appearance. She should 
comb her hair simply. Her waist should be 
plain, high in the neck and with long sleeves. 
Her shoes should be sensible and should en- 
able her to walk around the office without 
making a great deal of noise. 

I have been successful because I have 
been willing to work hard. I have workt 
night, noon and morning, in order that I 
might become efficient, and there is nothing 
that will bring this about quicker than 
earnest application. I began earning my 
living as a school-teacher in Maine, and after 
deciding that I preferred to work as a stenog- 
rapher, I journeyed to Boston and studied. 
I received $3.50 a week when I started, but 
by looking around outside managed to find 
enough work to bring me in an income suffi- 
cient to meet my expenses. I concluded that 
while learning I was not as valuable to my 



employer, and thereby could not expect as 
much. I at once began to study, however, 
and it was not long before I commanded a 
salary sufficient to support myself without 
taking outside work. The average stenog- 
rapher seems to be unwilling to start in at 
the bottom and work up. 

"Loyalty" is the keynote of suc- 
cess, according to Florence K. Glynn, 
of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. She declares: 

I would rather have one ounce of loyalty 
than a pound of speed. The stenographer 
who is loyal to her employer is a prize worth 
paying any price to retain, for it is positively 
frightening to note how many women think 
nothing of talking about their employers. 

If I were to call myself successful I would 
say that it was due to the fact that I never 
felt above performing any act of service for 
my employer. I never considered it beneath 
my dignity to open the window, pull down 
the shade, get him a chair, dust his desk, 
and, in general, make myself useful. 

I have always been willing to do work that 
did not come under the heading of stenog- 
raphy. If a large number of letters needed 
to be mailed, I mailed them willingly. When 
other young women were putting on their 
hats to go home, I was laught at and called 
weak-minded, because I had willingly con- 
sented to take a letter. 

The stenographer needs to become ac- 
quainted with the details of the buvsiness in 
order to be thoroughly successful, and this 
she can never do unless she asks questions 
and engages in the different branches of the 
work. 

Sometimes I felt disheartened because the 
women who never went out of their way to 
make themselves useful seemed to prosper, 
but I always noticed that these young women 
were selected to leave when the cutting down 
of expenses took place. 

Olive Cole, who holds a respon- 
sible position in the advertising de- 
partment of a very large concern, 
gives the simplest statement of all: 

I have never siven up trying. I have 
never been too tired to do a thing a dozen 
times over, if necessary, to get it right. 



THE WORDS WE SPELL. 

"Everybody's interested in spell- 
ing, and there's always something 
new to be learned about it," said Dr. 
P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, when shown 
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a report that present-day. spelling- 
books were given rather a severe jolt 
by Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, on the ground that 
they do not contain words most use- 
ful for practical purposes. 

Dr. Ayres has examined two thou- 
sand business and personal letters 
and tabulated words actually used 
in them. He compares the words he 
finds and those in the usual school 
spelling-lists, with surprising results. 
Thus of the 414 words on the National 
Education Association's spelling-lists 
used in the Cleveland tests of 1908, 
289 never once appear in any of the 
two thousand letters, showing, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ayres, "that useful 
spelling-lists can not be compiled by 
sitting at the desk and deciding 
which words people ought to know 
how to spell." 

An astonishing poverty of vocab- 
ulary was revealed by the investiga- 
tion. Only 2,001 separate words 
were discovered in the 24,000 tabu- 
lated, and 751 of these appeared but 
once. In fact, 43 words occurred so 
frequently as to make up half the 
total number, and 542 common words 
constituted seven-eighths of the ag- 
gregate. 

"How limited this number is," 
says Dr. Ayres, "becomes most ap- 
parent when it is considered that the 
ordinary desk dictionary contains 
from 40,000 to 60,000 separate words, 
while small pocket dictionaries con- 
tain from 25,000 to 40,000." He 
points out that the average Ameri- 
can does not even begin to make use 
of the words he learns in the ele- 
mentary grades in school, for the 
elementary school spelling-books con- 
tain from 10,000 to 15,000 separate 
words. The explanation is, he thinks, 
that the pupils temporarily master 
for spelling purposes thousands of 
words which they proceed to forget 
as soon as they pass out of the ele- 



mentary grades; and he suggests an 
extended investigation to determine 
just what words are most needed for 
ordinary use, to the end that a really 
fundamental list may be taught so 
thoroughly as never to be forgotten. 
Such a list, he thinks, would then 
furnish a sound basis for increase in 
vocabulary. 

The correspondence examined by 
Dr. Ayres was of various kinds, in- 
cluding letters to a mail-order house; 
letters received by a physician; let- 
ters to the query department of a 
city newspaper; letters received by a 
lawyer; letters to teachers from par- 
ents of pupils; miscellaneous letters 
to a publishing house; family letters, 
and even "a small but varied col- 
lection of love letters." — Citizens' 
Bulletin. 



FOURTH LIST OF SIMPLI- 
FIED SPELLINGS RECOM- 
MENDED BY THE SIMPLI- 
FIED SPELLING BOARD. 

On March 24 the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board issued a "Fourth List of 
Simplified Spellings." It is contained 
in a sixteen-page pamphlet, Circular 
No. 26, in the regular series. The 
new recommendations of the Board 
are comprised in thirty rules, some 
of which involve changes more no- 
ticeable than any of those it has 
hitherto put forth. 

All the rules so far recommended 
are applied in the present circular, 
and the four-page introduction ex- 
hibits such striking examples as follo- 
ing, publisht, alredy, speld, preferd, 
thruout, cald, wer, practis, extensiv, 
hav, orthografic, wel, spred, alfabet, 
formd, shal, ar, wil, executiv, definit, 
determind, od, catalog, serius, fysi- 
cians, dout, themselvs, givs, previus, 
varius, digrafs, anomalus, alterd, car- 
acteristic, filologjic, ful, clas, enterd, 
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anser, frend, morgage, yoman, obvi- 
usly, paragrafs. 

One reason why the changed spell- 
ings are so much in evidence on the 
printed page is that so many of the 
simplifications now recommended af- 
fect words in more common use than 
those in the three former lists. 

The "First List" (the "Three 
Hundred Words" publisht in 1906), 
indeed, as the circular points out, 
was not a list of newly simplified 
words at all, but a selection of simpler 
forms from more than three thousand 
words already in good use, being, in 
the greater part, those preferred by 
the three principal American dic- 
tionaries. 

The "Second List," publisht two 
years later, contained some forms 
that were unfamiliar to readers of 
only modern literature, but that were 
for the most part restorations of sim- 
plifications formerly in high literary 
use. A year later (1909), the "Third 
List" appeared, containing only four 
general rules. The three lists were 
then put together in one "Alfabetic 
List," also issued in 1909. 

Since that time, the circular states, 
the Board has been engaged in the 
preparation of a provisional "Vocab- 
ulary of Simplifications" intended "to 
include all the ordinary words of the 
English language that admit any 
simplification of spelling, according 
to the existing rules and analogies 
and without increasing the present 
alfabet." This "Vocabulary" is 
ready to be publisht "when it shal 
appear that the supporters of the 
general cause ar redy to accept it." 
The "Fourth List" is put forth to 
"remove many minor irregularities 
and thus clear the ground for the 
work that remains to be done." 

"In publishing this Fourth List" 
the circular goes on to say, "the Sim- 
plified Spelling Board and its Ad- 
visory Council and the many thou- 



sand professors, teachers, superin- 
tendents, clergymen, lawyers, fysi- 
cians, and other supporters for whom 
they speak, declare their desire to 
bring about an improvement in Eng- 
lish spelling, in this way, in these 
words, here and now. . . . And 
allowing for the necessary, and in- 
deed desirable proportion of criticism 
and dout which always accompanies 
new proposals, we may say that this 
great body of educated men and 
women, no matter in what degree 
they use the simplified spellings them- 
selvs, wil hereafter advise teachers 
to teach and children to use these 
new spellings." 

The reader is urged, in considering 
these new spellings, not to be "too 
much influenst by the 'od' appear- 
ance of the word. Any change must 
look od at first. Consider, rather, 
whether the change would bring a 
real gain, if the public should accept 
it. Consider whether the change is 
in the right direction — the direction 
of simplicity, economy, regularity, 
reavson. ' 

Some of the new spellings recom- 
mended that will strike the ordinary 
reader as most "revolutionary" are 
the following: 

Omitting the h after c in words like 
chameleon J chaos, character, chasm, 
chorus, archaic, echo, etc. (Rule i), 
and to spell them cameleon, caos, car- 
acter, casm, corns, arcaic, eco, etc. 

Dropping the final silent -e after 
a single consonant preceded by a 
short vowel, strest, "or by any strest 
vowel whose sound is not conven- 
tionally associated with the silent 
final -e" (Rule 3). This gives such 
forms as: bad, hav, giv, liv, forgiv, 
misgiv, ar, gon, wer, etc. 

Changing final -ew, pronounced as 
long u, after /, r, or ch, to -u (Rule 5) ; 
and dropping the final -e in words 
ending in -ue, pronounced like long 
u, after / and r (Rule 27). The appli- 
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cation of these rules gives rise to 
forms like blu (for blew), clu, flu, slu, 
bru, cru, dru, gru, thru (for threw), 
chu; and blu (for blue), glu, ru, tru, 
accru, imbru, etc. 

Rules i^ and 20, referring to final 
-oe and -ow, pronounced like o, pro- 
duce similar changes with respect to 
such words; such as do, flo, fo, ho, 
ro (for roe and row), wo; and bio, bo, 
cro, glo, sno, belo, bello, mello, pillo. 
willo, etc. 

Gh pronounced / is changed to /, 
by Rule 8, in words ending in -augh, 
-aught, and -ough; and such forms re- 
sult as draft, laf, lafter, cof, enuf, 
ruf, and tuf. And silent gh is dropt 
from augh, and from ough pronounced 
like out (Rule 9). Hence we have 
aut, caut, dauter, hauty, slauter, 
taut, and the like; and drout (for 
drought). 

Words beginning with gn- (Rule 
10) and kn- (Rule 12) pronounced n, 
drop the initial g and k, giving nash, 
nat, naw, nome, etc., and nack, nave, 
nead. nee, nife, nit, nob, nock, etc. 
For the present the k is retained in 
kno (know) and knoledge {knowl- 
edge). 

Ph pronounced / is changed to / in 
all cases (Rule 21), and affects a mul- 
titude of words, many in common 
use, like telefone, fonograf, telegraf, 
etc. 

Then, by a general rule (30) and 
several special rules, there is a whole- 
sale dropping of the final letter in 
words ending in double consonants, 
'hh, 'dd, S, -gg, -II, -nn, -rr, -ss, -tt, 
and -zz, resulting in spellings like eb, 
ad, od, cufj eg, wel, wil, er, glas, mis, 
net, buz. 

The silent w is dropt from words 
beginning with wr- (Rule 28), pro- 
ducing the forms rap, reak, reath, 
rench, retched, riggle, rist, rite, riter, 
rong, and so forth. 

Another conspicuous change is in 
dropping the in the termination 



-ous (Rule 19). Hence we see enor- 
mus, famus, glorius, ridiculus, etc. 
The circular gives a long list of them. 

Final -some, too, becomes -sum, in 
words like fulsome, gladsome, hand- 
some and the like, which the simple 
spellers will now write fulsum, glad- 
sum, handsum. 

Other silent letters are dropt in 
special cases; and the preterits end- 
ing in -need and -rsed, pronounced 
respectively nst and rst are so recom- 
mended to be spelled, as in danst, 
convinst, forst, pierst, evidenst, etc. 



WHAT CAN A TYPEWRITINC; 

TEACHER DO TO ACTUALLY 

TEACH TYPEWRITING? 

READ BY MARY E. CARRINGTON, 
SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) BUSINESS 
SCHOOL, BEFORE THE EASTERN 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS* ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Personally, I do not think there 
is much that is wrong with typ>ewrit- 
ing as taught in our schools. The 
trouble is with the other end — the 
school committee. It wants too 
much; it knows so little. It is a case 
of "a little knowledge." A promi- 
nent school superintendent came to 
me recently and wanted a teacher 
who could graduate pupils from a 
certain high school writing on five- 
minute tests over fifty words a minute 
on the typewriter. I hope he may 
get one. In spite of the speed- 
records being made by specially 
trained operators throughout the 
country, I believe you will agree with 
me that the student who can average 
fifty words a minute on ordinary, 
everyday matter — not something 
made up for the occasion composed 
of short words {au Brother Kimball) 
— is the exception. In my depart- 
ment I present each student who is 
able to accomplish this with a five- 
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dollar gold- piece. And I must con- 
fess I am not getting poor. 

Typewriting compared with other 
subjects is well taught. How much 
French does the averaige high-school 
scholar absorb in her high-school 
course? How much German? Would 
the amount of algebra acquired be 
likely to astonish the world? No. 
Compared with the progress made 
in these subjects by the average 
pupil in the same time, typewriting 
is a success, even in the most poorly 
taught classes. Another comparison: 
A gentleman who is well known to 
the shorthand profession and who 
has taught many typists, took his 
daughter on a trip. He wanted to 
entertain some friends, and askt her 
to play the piano. She had been 
taking lessons for years. She couldn't 
play without her music! Had she 
devoted the time spent in piano 
practise to typewriting work she 
would be in the success class. 

If I were to make any suggestions 
it would be that the teacher should 
fight for her department and stand 
up for it, and not let the school 
principal or the bookkeeping depart- 
ment or the shorthand department 
make the typewriting a side issue. 
Enthusiasm in typewriting means 
success in typewriting. Of course, it 
is a parody on teaching to put a 
teacher in charge of the typewriting 
department who is unable to type- 
write. If I were employing teachers 
I should insist that they at least be 
able to do as rapid work as any 
student in the school. I wonder how 
many of the typewriting teachers 
who are here today can do this! 

The only way to teach typewriting 
is to teach it. I do not mean to act 
merely as a monitor in the room. 
Teach something every day; it may 
be the simple operation of returning 
the carriage properly, adjusting the 
marginal stops, the line spacer, etc. 



It seems to me that some schools, if 
they succeed in teaching the students 
to operate the typ>ewriter without 
looking at the keyboard — the manip- 
ulation of the keys seems to be the 
only aspiration — they feel, perfectly 
satisfied with the results. Teach 
more about the use of the mechanical 
devices with which our machines are 
equipt. The student can not be 
too familiar with his machine, and 
the more practical experience the 
teacher in this department has the 
better equipt is such teacher to im- 
part this information to students. 

Above all, the teacher of type- 
writing must be an enthusiastic 
worker. I think this department re- 
quires more enthusiasm on the part 
of the teacher than any other de- 
partment of our commercial schools. 
There is a great difference between 
lukewarm desire, a faint wish, and 
a redhot purpose. The typewriting 
teacher, in order to win, must be 
possest of enthusiasm which is at the 
boiling-point, and it is not enough 
even to be near the boiling-point. It 
must boil vigorously or there will be 
no result. Failure in this particular 
is sometimes because we are just 
below the boiling-point. 

I think, too, that th^ teacher must 
mingle among her students and know 
what each individual is doing. Watch 
each student work, and make sug- 
gestions as to how to overcome this 
and how to avoid that. It is imix>s- 
sible to do this sitting at the desk. 
You can make more effective sug- 
gestions to the students individually 
while at work than in any other way. 
The student knows after he has made 
a mistake. The idea should be to 
teach that student how to avoid 
making these mistakes, and the way 
to do it is by individual suggestion 
while the student is at work. Sit 
down at the machine and do it for 
him. 
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EDITORIAL. 

WHERE LOSS IS GAIN. 

Dr. Parkhurst is quoted by the 
New York Journal as saying that 
"the more attractive applicant for a 
position as a stenographer will often 
take the place away from her more 
ordinary-faced competitor, even 
though the latter be the more skilled 
of the two." It seems to us that if 
this is true, the plain-faced competent 
stenographer has nothing to com- 
plain of. The position she lost is 
precisely the kind of position it were 
better for any girl to be out of. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

short-cuts versus "system." 
Huntington, W. Va., ) 

May /, igrj. \ 

The booklet "United States versus 
Mitchell," is a fine piece of work in 
every respect. I will take it up and 
work it out in shorthand myself, 
the same as I do with all books of 
this character of your publication. 
I find that it does me more good to 
copy such things as these than to 
"fool" around with all these short- 
cut ideas. I have found in my seven- 
teen years of shorthand work that it 
is not necessarily the best policy to 
try to take up too many snort-cuts, 
but that it is better to get the system 
well in hand. Stick to the system 
and copy in shorthand all the difficult 
technical and other character of writ- 
ing, and familiarize yourself with as 
many branches of literature, science, 
art, mechanics, as possible, and then 
when you "go up against it" you are 
in pretty good shape to handle it. 
1 believe I can honestly say that the 
"short-cuts" that I can use to ad- 



vantage are only those of very fre- 
quent occurrence, as the others too 
easily slip from your memory, and 
you fall back on the system. And 
when you have written according to 
system you have fewer troubles in 
reading your notes. 

Sincerely yours, 

R. S. DOUTHAT. 



ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

BRITISH PHONOGRAPHY IN AMERICA. 

L. O. W. — In the Phonographic 
Magazine for September last, page 
228, you will find the report of the 
recommendations of the standardiza- 
tion committee of the National Short- 
hand Reporters' Association as made 
by the committee at the New York 
City meeting last August. You will 
note that at all points except one of 
very minor importance the report 
goes against the Isaac Pitman, that 
is to say the present British, form of 
Phonography. The committee re- 
jects the forms of w, y, and h as used 
in Isaac Pitman Phonography and 
adopts the forms used in Benn Pit- 
man and Graham Phonography. The 
committee furthermore rejects the 
large /-hooks used in Isaac Pitman 
Phonography and adheres to the 
double-consonant method employed 
in the Benn Pitman and Graham 
systems. These are the most im- 
portant points of difference between 
British and American Phonography, 
and the conclusions of the standardi- 
zation committee on these points 
make it certain that American pho- 
nographers will never consent to the 
abandonment of small /-hooks and 
the American arrangement of w, y, 
and h — which is only another way of 
saying that Isaac Pitman Phonogra- 
phy has no permanent chance in 
America. 
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HOW MASTERY GROWS. 

M. L. R. — The time that it will 
take an individual or a class to 
master a lesson embodying a given 
phonographic principle varies neces- 
sarily in individual cases according 
to the circumstances under which 
the work is done. The real point you 
wish to get will be found to be 
answered on page 14 of the January 
issue of the Phonographic Maga- 
zine, and in the numbers for March 
and April, 19 12, referred to therein. 
A reading of these articles will make 
it clear that however much or little 
time it may be found necessary to 
give to the mastery of a lesson, that 
time should be faithfully given, and 
the lesson religiously adhered to until 
the test of mastery there proposed is 
fairly met. The beauty of this 
method of procedure is that it makes 
every succeeding lesson easier to 
master than was the one preceding 
it. Not only is the substance , of 
every lesson largely made up from 
that of previous lessons, but the habit 
of mastery itself is built up and grows 
stronger with each lesson, so that it 
becomes an easier and easier matter 
to master a lesson toward the end of 
the book if the preceding ones have 
been really mastered in their turn. 

THE organic position OF THE 
VOWELS. 

B. F. B. — The vowel represented 
in Phonography by the nrst-place 
heavy dash is known to phoneticians 
as the "low-back, narrow-round " 
vowel. This means (i) that in form- 
ing it the tongue is in a low position, 
that is to say, the lower ja>v is con- 
siderably dropt so that the jaws are 
relatively far apart and the tongue 
as a whole is far from the palate or 
roof of the mouth; (2) that the back 
part of the tongue is nearer to the 
palate than any other part of the 



tongue; (3) that the tongue is in a 
muscularly tense condition, so that 
the opening thru which the breath 
passes is reduced or narrowed in size; 
and (4) that the lips are rounded or 
"puckered." 

The vowel represented by the first- 
place light dash is described as the 
"low-back, wide-round" vowel. The 
position of the tongue is in all re- 
spects the same in this as for the 
vowel represented by the first-place 
heavy dash, but the tongue is mus- 
cularly relaxt, so that the opening is 
larger or wider. The lips are rounded 
in this vowel as they are in the one 
first described. 

The vowel represented by the third- 
place heavy dot is described by pho- 
neticians as the "mid-back, wide" 
vowel. This means that the lower 
jaw is in a medium state of depression, 
not so low as in aw nor so high as in 
ee. It further means that the tongue 
approaches the palate most nearly 
at its hack part, and that it is mus- 
cularly relaxt, so that the opening 
for the breath is wide. The lips are 
not rounded. 

If you have access to a copy of the 
latest issue of Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary, you will find a 
very complete and satisfactory dis- 
cussion of phonetic principles, be- 
ginning on page xxxix, a careful study 
of which will enable you to fix the 
organic position of the vowels with 
mechanical accuracy, and to familiar- 
ize your ear with the resulting sounds. 



DOTS AND DASHES. 

Indispensable. — ^Two old friends 
met in the sanctum of the Congres- 
sional Record and cordially shook 
hands. 

"Well," said one, "I guess the 
change in administration isn't going 
to affect us any." 

"No danger," said the other. 
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The Record can't do without you 
and me." 

They both laught, shook hands 
again, and strolled into the copy 
room. 

One was "Laughter." 

The other "Applause." — Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

Eastern Massachusetts High- 
school Commercial Teachers Or- 
ganize. — The association of High- 
school Commercial Teachers of East- 
ern Massachusetts met yesterday in 
Engineering Building of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to 
elect officers and for the acceptance 
of a constitution. The election re- 
sulted as follows: A. H. Sproul, 
head of the commercial department 
of the Salem Normal School, presi- 
dent; Ruth Elliott, of the Canton 
High School, vice-president; T. J. 
Keefe, of the Revere High School, 
secretary-treasurer. The meeting 
had representatives from Salem, 
Hyde Park, Revere, New Bedford, 
Quincy, Canton, Boston, Newton- 
ville, Danvers, Lexington, Chelsea, 
Brookline, and Waltham. — Boston 
Globe, April /j. 

Shorthand and Marriage. — ^The 
following shrewd and serious obser- 
vations on the subject of women 
shorthand writers and marriage were 
made by Robert C. Spencer to a Mil- 
waukee Free Press reporter. Mr. 
Spencer speaks from the standpoint 
of a half-century of experience and 
observation in the world of business 
education; 

As for women, certainly stenography is an 
ideal occupation; it is really a great field for 
the woman who wants to earn a good, inde- 
pendent living. If she is orderly, if she is 
competent besides being tasteful and reliable, 
then her position is a sure thing as long as 
she wants to hold it. Then, there is another 
consideration which is very important for 
women who take up stenography. This is, 
that the chances for marrying well are no- 



where as good as in the field of stenography. 
The stenographer can marry more suitably 
than m most walks of life because she is en- 
tirely independent; she is in a position to 
meet desirable men, and the men are in a 
position to observe whether or not the girl 
has the mental and womanly qualities which 
go to make a home happy. I am not talking 
of the frivolous girt, of course. There are 
other reasons than this why stenography is a 
good field for women, but aside from enabling 
her to make a good living, that is an import- 
ant one. The reason why so many employers 
marry their stenographers is because the 
employer and girl are able to appreciate each 
other's worth; and the good qualities appeal 
to any man. And the girl doesn't marry to 
get some one to support her; she marries for 
motives unimpeded by economic considera- 
tions. 

Shorthand and Business Oppor- 
tunity.— Robert C. Spencer, founder 
of the Spencerian Business College, 
of Milwaukee, and Nestor of the 
commercial educators of America, 
said recently to a reporter of the 
Milwaukee Free Press: 

I believe there are few ways of getting 
into touch with the business world where 
there really are more opportunities for get- 
ting on, than through the stenography way, 
for men or women. Stenography, if one is a 
good stenographer, very often places the 
young man or woman in direct touch with 
vital things in business; one is given an in- 
troduction to the things which count, which 
one could hardly get acquainted with in any 
other way. A person gets close to the life- 
currents in the business. He sees how the 
money is made and how the "big" men 
handle their affairs to make the money. The 
first thing he knows he is being trusted and 
depended upon, that is, if he has the capacity 
which goes to the making of a business-man; 
and soon his opportunity will come along, 
too. . . . Today I think stenography has 
opportunities for the young man as well as 
it ever had. Take the legal profession, for 
instance. The stenographer's job has been a 
stepping-stone to any number of young men 
who wanted to get into the profession. In 
taking dictation one gets acquainted with the 
various phases of the law, he comes into 
touch with the head of the office and gets 
hints on how cases are handled, and gets 
that information from one most fit to im- 
part it. Many young men in this way have 
not only got a start, but paid their way 
through college. When the young man gets 
his degree, think of how much value to him 
the practical knowledge of the business and 
his insight into it, must be. 
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Shorthand Secretarial Work 

Demanding Attention. — Florence 

Fisher is quoted by the New York 

Evening Sun as believing in the great 

future of shorthand and secretarial 

work as "a dignified and honorable 

calling for educated women." Miss 

Fisher says: 

I wish that the college girls of this country 
and others who have the real education that 
study, travel and cultivation bring would 
turn their attention to this field of work and 
realize that it is a calling for them, and that 
the opportunity for doing useful, interesting 
and truly worth while work is very great. 
. . . It seems to me that, temperamen- 
tally, a very large number of intelligent, 
cultivated women are exactly fitted to be the 
kind of co-worker and real assistant in the 
truest sense of the word, the almost alter ego 
that the ideal secretary may be, and that a 
year, or possibly even a year and a half, 
devoted to specific training in this direction 
would be well spent. I went over this ques- 
tion very thoroughly in England last summer, 
where I found that such a training was lookt 
upon as a real necessity and that in conse- 
quence the status of the profession was far 
higher than with us in the United States. 

And the Sun says: 

Every one knows that it has been the gen- 
eral thought that college-bred women natu- 
rally drift into school teaching. That seems 
to be the regulation fate of the majority of 
graduates. There's a reaction against that 
now, and with the decided interest in voca- 
tional education to-day, secretarial work, 
which includes a knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting, is demanding proper attention. 

Present-day Balderdash. — 

One hears, for instance, many people pro- 
nounce the word young as though the o were 
not there at all, giving it the full nasal tone 
as in stung', but a trained voice will render 
the unique tenderness of those five letters, 
incomparable in our language. 

These words are not from the records 
of Bedlam. They are taken from an 
article against "the new spelling," 
publisht in The New Age, London, 
September 19, page 493, and they 
appear under the head of "Present- 
Day Criticism." After that, one 
may expect anything; and we find 
this: 

It is in differentiating the tones of such 
diversely charged words as Almighty, awful. 



enormous, that we fail most often. ' The 
present writer has heard a lecturer destroy 
the effect of a sentence containing the last 
word — enormous: the or was tunn^ed, as it 
were, through the cheeks tightly drawn. 
instead of the tone being expanded symbol- 
ically over the tongue held low, tip dose to 
the lower teeth, from the larynx that should 
be widened. In pronouncing this word 
quickly, naturally good speakers will in- 
stinctively draw in the abdomen. Such a 
speaker will instinctively allow the time and 
quality of the dropped e in awful, making a 
proper hiatus; and he will lift the first syllable 
in "Almighty" with the liquid / sent upward 
by the tongue to the roof of the mouth. 

Is this to be taken as a fair sample 
of the "present-day criticism" of 
the new age? — Simplified Spelling 
Bulletin. 

A Noble Science. — There is a 
science called mnemonics, which is 
trying to get itself introduced into our 
public schools. We have no kick on 
this science — only it seems to us to be 
a roundabout way of arriving at facts 
that you ought to remember right 
off the bat. It appears to work 
something in this manner: 

"When was Lincoln born?" asks 
the teacher. 

"I f-f-forget," whines the pupil. 

"Naturally you do. Go at it 
right. How many muses are there 
in mythology?" 

"Nine." 

"Right. Now double that num- 
ber." 

" Twice-nine's-eighteen." 

"Right again. Multiply it by 
100." 

"1800." 

"Good. Add the number of Muses 
to that." 

"1809." 

"Aha! That's when Lincoln was 
born. Why don't you learn the 
scientific way of getting at these 
things?" 

As we said in the first place, it's 
a noble science; but we'd rather re- 
member dates. — Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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Wellesley Women as World 

Workers. — The Boston Globe gives 

the following summary from statistics 

recently gathered concerning the 

lives of Wellesley students after their 

leaving the university; 

Of the total of 979 1 former students, 2446 
report themselves engaged in some remuner- 
ative occupation. Teaching has drawn the 
greater number of these, 1643 now being 
engaged in this vocation. Others have gone 
into a wide range of activities. Advertising 
work has drawn one girl to its folds, four are 
agents, two architects, 22 are engaged in 
such art work as painting, designing, deco- 
rating or handicraft; one is an astronomical 
computer, two bacteriologists and 13 book- 
keepers. Five former Wellesley students are 
chemists, 42 clerks, three companions, four 
curators, one is a dealer in antiques, four are 
deans in various colleges, twoaredietetidans, 
only one is a dressmaker, eight are farmers 
and "ranchmen," and three are gardeners, 
florists and orchardists. One is earning her 
living in the insurance business, six are 
laboratory or observatory assistants, seven 
lawyers, six lecturers, 117 are engaged in 
library work, 54 are authors or newspaper 
women. 27 have managerial positions in 
institutions and camps. 30 are managers of 
hotels, one is a manufacturer and one is a 
minister. Foreign missions have drawn 33 
Wellesley women and home missions four 
others. Thirteen have become musicians or 
organists, 23 are engaged in nursing or similar 
occupation, one is an oil broker, one runs a 
paper business and three are partners in 
other commercial enterprises. No less than 
90 are devoting their lives to philanthropic 
work, one is a photographer, 64 physical 
training experts, three are proof readers, 1 19 
secretaries, stenographers and registrars, five 
sufterintendents and assistant superintend- 
ents of schools, two statisticians, one a trans- 
lator and one a county treasurer. Two 
Wellesley women are probation officers. 

A New Copying Device. — The 
New York Times describes a new de- 
vice, known as a photostat, that is 
beginning to be somewhat widely 
used to take the place of typewriter 
copying. In some of the departments 
in Washington, notably in the gen- 
eral land office, it has been much used 
of late for reproducing all kinds of 
documents with perfect accuracy and 
great rapidity. The device consists 
of a photographic camera of special 
construction that makes an exposure 



not on a film but directly on a sensi- 
tized sheet of paper. This p)aper is 
stored as a continuous rolled web 
within the body of the camera. As 
soon as the exposure is made, a but- 
ton is toucht that sets in motion a 
small electric motor by means of 
which the exposed portion of the roll 
is reeled off into a developing solu- 
tion beneath the camera, a new por- 
tion being at the same time brought 
into position for the next exposure. 
While this new exposure is being 
made, the first sheet is developt and 
automatically deposited in a tray at 
the end of the camera. Within three 
minutes of the time of its exposure, 
the sheet is ready to be taken out of 
the "hypo" bath and spread on a 
rack to dry. It is reported that as 
many as three hundred sheets of copy 
may be made in this manner in the 
time that has heretofore been re- 
quired for copying fifty sheets on 
the typewriter. 

The Man He Needed. — Edward 
D. Easton, who claims that he made 
the largest single fee of any short- 
hand reporter in the world when he 
collected $75,000 from the lawyers in 
the famous Star Route trials, was 
sent to report an important hearing 
in a small southern town. The work 
was so pressing that he found he 
needed an assistant who could tyjje- 
write. Searching for such a person, 
he sent out messages, advertised in 
the country papers, and made des- 
perate appeals for somebody to locate 
the man. 

He waited at his hotel all day 
without a sign of an assistant, and 
went to bed that night extremely 
worried,, because his work depended 
absolutely on his getting some one 
to help him. Shortly after midnight 
he was aroused by a knock at the 
door. 

"I am the man you want," said 
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the stranger. **I am the only type- 
writer in this part of the state, and 

»» 

"Well," exclaimed Easton eagerly, 
**can you come to work tomorrow 
morning?" 

"I was just going to tell you," 
continued the visitor, "that I read 
your advertisement saying you 
wanted a typewriter, and I thought 
I'd drop in to tell you I can't do the 
work. Lafe Smith and me have got 
to go fishing." — Popular Magazine. 



of the Duployan system to the Eng- 
lish language was publisht by A. J. 
Pernin, of Detroit, Mich., early in 
the '70's, since which time various 
efforts • have been, made by Gregg, 
Mosher, and others, to adapt the 
Duployan idea to the representation 
of English, but with such limited 
success as to demonstrate clearly 
the fallacy of the "joined vowel" 
principle for English shorthand. 



OBITUARY. 

EMILE DUPLOYfe. 



Announcement is made of the 
death of Emile Duploye, inventor of 
the French system of shorthand 
known by his name. M. Duploye 
was born September 10, 1833, at 
Sinceny, department of Aisne. He 
entered the priesthood and was serv- 
ing the parish of Montigny-en- 
Arrouaise at the time he invented 
his system of shorthand. His first 
text-book was publisht in Paris 
about i860. Like Isaac Pitman, he 
received assistance from his brothers 
— three in number — in the early 
propagandism of his shorthand, with 
a result that the system achieved 
wide popularity throughout France, 
where it was taught in the public 
schools. The Duployan system has 
attained in France a position some- 
what analagous to that of the Pitman 
system in the English-speaking coun- 
tries, and to that of the Gabelsberger 
method in the Teutonic and Scandi- 
navian countries of Europe. It can- 
not be said, however, that it ranks 
in general use in France with the 
Pitman and Gabelsberger systems 
in their respective countries, for a 
majority of the reporters of both 
houses of the French Parliament are 
writers of shorthand systems other 
than the Duployan. An adaptation 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 

Charles A. Speer, of Emporia. Kans.. 
will enter upon his duties as teacher of Benn 
Pitman Phonography in the Helena (Mont.) 
Business College June first. 

The Schenectady Business School, 
W. F. Fitzgerald, principal, gave an opening 
reception and dance in the new Fitzgerald 
Building April 25, on the occasion of the trans- 
ference of the school to its new home. The 
occasion was a brilliant one, and gave good 
omen of a long and increasingly prosperous 
career of the school in its new location. 

Peirce School, Philadelphia, has issued, 
in the form of an attractive booklet, a record 
of the twenty-one years of existence of the 
Alumnal Association of that institution. The 
record is publisht "in recognition of the 
many men and women who have given freely 
of their time and energy to the upbuilding of 
the Association," and gives a history of the 
Association from its foundation to the present 
time, illustrated with the portraits of the 
successive presidents of the Association, and 
the more prominent members of the faculty 
of the school. The list of 1051 alumni with 
which the record concludes is assuredly one 
to be proud of. 

Simmons College, Boston, will give a 
summer course for commercial teachers, ex- 
tending from July 7 to August 15, under 
the direction of Dr. E. H. Eldridge, director 
of the department of secretarial studies. Dr. 
Eldridge will have associated with him a 
numerous staff of instructors and lecturers 
covering the subjects of commerical law, 
commercial geography, commercial English 
and correspoi^dence, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
penmanship, typewriting, and business meth- 
ods. A course of lectures on high school in- 
struction, day and evening, will be given by 
Fred G. Nichols, director of commercial edu- 
cation in the Rochester (N. Y.) high schools. 
The shorthand department will be under the 
immediate instruction of Dr. Eldridge, whose 
abilities both as a shorthand teacher and 
reporter are too widely known to call for 
special comment here. 
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[In the Amanuensis Style.] 

Addison's **Sir Roger de Coverley.** — Continued. 
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IX — ^Thc Coverley Lineage. 
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X. — The Coverley Ghost 
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[In the Reporting Style.) 

Baly's Inorganic Chemistry. — Continued. 
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THE PITMAN CENTENARY. 

BY E. A. COPE, SOUTH CROYDON, 
SURREY, ENG. 

No movement in connection with 
Phonography has ever been taken up 
with more enthusiasm than the 
movement for celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Sir Isaac Pitman. Upwards of fifty 
meetings have been held in various 
parts of the English-speaking world, 
apart from those in the United 
States, and the meetings have been 
largely attended. What is of more 
importance, they have received the 
cordial support of influential public 
men everywhere — evidence of the 
willingness nowadays to recognize the 
importance of the art in the general 
life of the community. 

The celebrations in London and 
Bath on May 23d and 24th were 
successful beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of those who organized 
them. Not only was every branch of 
the shorthand-writing profession rep- 
resented, but both houses of Parlia- 
ment, the legal and the medical pro- 
fessions, the teaching profession, the 
great business houses of the city of 
London, and the clergy were repre- 
sented by well-known men and 
women, while journalism sent some 
of its ablest exponents to join in the 
general testimony to the value, of the 
life-work of Isaac Pitman. Writers 
of the Gumey and Taylor systems 
were present; the Gabelsberger writ- 
ers of Germany sent Dr. Gaster; and 
telegrams and letters conveying sym- 



pathetic messages were received from 
various societies of shorthand writers 
in France, Germany, Hungary, and 
elsewhere. 

At the reception with which the 
proceedings began, Alderman Sir 
Thomas Crosby (a phonographer of 
long experience) officially represent- 
ing the Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
David Burnett, (another phonogra- 
pher) and Sir Albert RoUit, on be- 
half of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the entire 
kingdom, welcomed the visitors, and 
speeches were made by Sir John 
Kirk (also a Pitman writer), Eben- 
ezer Howard (the phonographic 
founder of the "Garden City" 
movement) and Rev. Dr. Agar Beet, 
one of the most eminent of Wesleyan 
divines. 

Then came an afternoon sitting, 
Sir Henry Trueman Wood, secretary 
of the Royal Society of Arts, presid- 
ing for part of the time, and W. H. 
Gurney-Salter presiding for the re- 
mainder of the meeting. Papers and 
addresses were given on various 
phases of the subject as follows: 

"Isaac Pitman, the Inventor and the 
Man," by E. A. Cope, Honorary Secretary 
to the Centenary Committee; "Reminis- 
cences of an Old Phonographer," by A. R. 
Marten, a former president of the Institute 
of Shorthand Writers; "Pitman's Shorthand 
in Business Life," by Arthur J . Cook, A. I. A., 
F. S. S., a well-known authority on life in- 
surance; and "Shorthand in Education," by 
F. W. G. Foat. M. A.. Litt. D. 

After an interval, during which tea 
was served, and the contents of the 
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well-arranged exhibition (to which 
the Phonographic Institute of Cin- 
cinnati made some esteemed contri- 
butions) were inspected, came the 
evening meeting. The large and 
beautiful old Hall of the Stationers* 
Company was crowded with an en- 
thusiastic gathering. The Marquis 
of Winchester, who is not only a 
marquis, but a great business-man, 
president of the British South Africa 
Company, took the chair. J. A. 
Slater, B. A., LL. B., delivered an 
eloquent address on "The Life and 
Work of Sir Isaac Pitman." After 
letters had been read from some of 
the most eminent business and pro- 
fessional men, eulogistic speeches 
were made by Sir George Kekewich 
(formerly secretary to the Board of 
Education), The Honorable J. G. 
Jenkins (formerly agent-general for 
South Australia, and now head of an 
important firm of merchants), Robert 
Donald, editor of the Daily Chronicle 
and president of the Institute of 
Journalists, J. H. Harley, president 
of the National Union of Journalists, 
Prof. Walter Rippmann, who is not 
only one of the leading authorities 
on phonetics in England, but is the 
most persuasive orator of the Sim- 
plified Spelling movement, and by 
the Rev. Stewart Headlam, one of 
the most active and zealous members 
of the London Education Committee. 
It will be seen that the central topic 
of all the speeches was approached 
from many varied points of view. 

The proceedings on the following 
day were equally enthusiastic and 
equally successful. About 350 per- 
sons traveled by special train from 
London to Bath, where they were 
joined by others from different parts 
of the kingdom. The " wreath-laying 
ceremony" at the Old Roman Baths 
was an impressive function. The ad- 
dresses of the Mayor and Alderman 
Oliver were splendid specimens of 



oratory. Nearly thirty wreaths were 
placed at the foot of the bust of Sir 
Isaac, executed by Sir Thomas 
Brock. These came from many Eng- 
lish societies, and from sympathizers 
in Ceylon, Germany and America. 

The municipal authorities, the di- 
rectors of the famous baths, and the 
sons of Sir Isaac Pitman vied with 
each other during the remainder of 
the day in making the visit interest- 
ing and enjoyable to everybody. 
There were drives round the city, 
visits to buildings associated with the 
Inventor of Phonography, a centenary 
luncheon in the Assembly Rooms, at 
which the memory of Isaac Pitman 
was drunk in respectful silence; and a 
garden party at which the arrange- 
ments were perfect. The weather was 
in the best of moods; and it was uni- 
versally agreed that the two days' 
functions constituted the greatest 
event in the history of Phonography. 



SOME SHORT-CUTS AND 
SUGGESTIONS. 

BY FORREST CLARK, CORONADO, CAL. 

For countless ages progressive in- 
dividuals have persisted in leaving 
the beaten highway and cutting 
across lots. Not because they were 
lazy, but to save time. Economy of 
time is more important than economy 
of money, for cash may be borrowed, 
begged, stolen, or earned, but time 
can only be saved or spent. Travel, 
therefore, on an air-line, instead of 
following the indentations of the 
coast, or, in other words, become a 
short-cut convert. Conservation of 
the minutes is the principal object 
of all reformers of office methods. 

If you have a liberal and up-to- 
date employer he may provide you 
with one of those little "two-by- 
four" card-indexes. If he is inclined 
to be frugal and old-fashioned, you 
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will probably have to be content 
with a memorandum book. Which- 
ever it is, place it upon your desk 
within easy reach, and enter therein 
the names and addresses of all your 
employer's correspondents. If you 
are permitted to open the mail, that 
will be the best time to make these 
entries, adding thereto the business 
of the firm or individual for your own 
information. 

It is unnecessary for the dictater 
to go through the tiresome and time- 
wasting formality of giving you the 
full name and address of each cor- 
respondent. It is on the letter he is 
answering and you can read it there- 
from as well as he, and, if the letter 
is not available, you will get it from 
your card-index or book. In either 
case it will be correct. Your dic- 
tater need only say, "Take a letter 
to Smith.'* Each letter can be 
numbered, and the number dictated 
instead of the address. 

All letters should be turned over 
to you immediately after the dic- 
tater has replied to them, so that you 
can secure the new names and ad- 
dresses for your file, check up any 
figures or proper names you are in 
doubt about, and, more important 
than all, so that you can write the 
carbon copy on the hack of the letter 
it answers. This last short-cut not 
only means an economy in paper and 
fasteners, but saves half the filing- 
space, and keeps the letter and the 
answer thereto inseparably con- 
nected. 

The above-mentioned short-cuts 
are used in many well-ordered offices, 
but my next suggestion will doubtless 
be considered a "rabid" one, on first 
thought. 

In the finisht typewritten letter 
omit all the address except the name, 
which will be followed by the salu- 
tation, as follows: 



Mr. Tokio Satsuaa. 
Dear Sir: 

And, going a step farther, I would 
like to see the most formal saluta- 
tion changed from Dear sir to yy dear 

Mr. sateuma, which would mean the 
complete elimination of the address. 
The idea is to include the name in the 
salutation and save writing the ad- 
dress. The letter should reach the 
person for whom it is intended, as the 
envelop will bear the address in full. 

Study the style and vocabulary 
your employer uses in his communi- 
cations, and you should soon be able 
to typewrite the simpler ones without 
dictation, and finally you may be 
able to improve the compKJsition of 
his Jonger and more complicated 
letters. This will usually be appre- 
ciated, but it may double the burden 
of your work, as it did in my own 
case when in the government service. 
I was working for a bridge engineer, 
who, although highly qualified in his 
profession, was an utter failure as a 
grammarian. Wishing to help him 
out, I soon began to touch up his 
letters here and there, with the result 
that it was not long before every 
communication had to be completely 
recomposed before it met with his 
approval. Nevertheless, I consider 
it the duty of the stenographer to 
improve the composition of the let- 
ters, etc., that pass through his 
hands, if qualified to do so. Your 
specialty is the quick recording of 
the speech of others in permanent 
and grammatical form. In order to 
justify the possession of a human 
brain you must use it in your work, 
for some day a combination phono- 
graph-typewriter will be invented 
that will rival, and perhaps displace, 
the work of the merely mechanical 
stenographer. 

When making a number of copies 
of a circular letter or document 
typewrite each one from the last 
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copy made. . In this way you will 
read over every copy for errors with- 
out spending any additional time in 
the . operation. Of course, the last 
copy written will have to be read in 
the usual way. 

The appearance of the vertical 
ruling in tabulating will be greatly 
improved if put in as follows: Do 
not indicate the vertical lines by 
colons, etc., but draw light pencil 
guide-lines. The original and car- 
bons should be fastened together 
temporarily with clips before remov- 
ing the tabulation from the machine, 
so that the sheets will retain their 
register when laid flat on the desk 
for ruling. Then rule the vertical 
lines with a stylus (a metal or agate- 
pointed instrument used for tracing). 
This will place the lines upon all the 
carbons, but will not show upon the 
original. Complete the tabulation 
by ruling the original with pen and 
ink. This explanation may seem 
lengthy, but you will find the opera- 
tion quick and simple after perform- 
ing it a few times. 

In the majority of offices the use 
of the bichrome ribbon is not war- 
ranted, as the black or purple portion 
will wear out long before the red, 
which makes the life of the ribbon 
only half as long as that of mono- 
colored ribbons. However, you may 
occasionally want to insert a word 
or two in a different color. To do 
this, throw off the ribbon, write the 
word on a scrap of paper to clean the 
type, and then typewrite the words 
in the proper place stencil-like, so 
that only the indentations of the let- 
ters show. Remove the sheet from 
the machine and trace over the word 
with a pen and colored ink. If your 
hand is at all steady, you will find it 
easy to trace the outlines of the let- 
ters, and the result will be brilliant 
and satisfactory. 

"Once upon a time," when I was 



employed as a municipal stenogra- 
pher, the secretary of the board 
would call two of us into his office 
and dictate to us alternately, one 
taking all the minutes and the other 
all the correspondence of the morning 
session of the board. The secretary 
could best handle this work by dic- 
tating an item for the minutes, im- 
mediately following it with the letter 
or order pertaining thereto. This 
team-work saved time for us " stenos*' 
in note-taking and enabled us both 
to commence transcribing at once. 



A NEW ERA IN SPELLING 
REFORM 

At last reform in spelling has found 
its champion among the daily papers. 
For years the leading monthlies have 
from time to time yielded space for 
an occasional article by some great 
scholar — Lounsbury, March, Whit- 
ney, or Matthews — ^and a few of the 
weekly newspapers have even gone 
so far as to adopt for permanent use 
a few simplified spellings. In the 
lead among these have been the 
Literary Digest and the Independent, 
But up to this time the dailies have 
been obdurate, and the only notice 
they have given to spelling reform 
has been in the shape of cheap witti- 
cism. 

And now comes the Chicago Even- 
ing Post in a sane spirit of literary 
progressivism casting its lot soberly 
and seriously with those who believe 
in a gradual simplification of our 
miscalled orthography. A series of 
half a dozen well-considered articles 
have run through the recent issues of 
the Post setting forth the sound argu- 
ments with which all spelling re- 
formers are familiar, but which have 
yet to be brought home to the general 
public as only the daily newspapers 
can bring them, and the practical 
culmination is reacht in the issue for 
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June 17, in which the Post formally 
adopts for regular use the Twelve 
Words adopted and recommended by 
the National Educational Associa- 
tion. 

So imix)rtant is this movement of 
the Post that it may well be regarded 
as inaugurating a new era in the 
history of spelling reform. Let the 
daily press divide seriously on this 
issue, and the war between ortho- 
graphic ignorance and enlightenment 
will be fought out on its last battle- 
field. 

Following is the Post's editorial 
announcement: 

SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 

Beginning tomorrow The Evening Post 
adopts for its own use the simplified forms 
of the famous "Twelve Words" which have 
been indorst and adopted by the National 
Education Association: 



Tho 


Altho 


Thoro 


Thorofare 


Thru 


Thruout 


Program 


Prolog 


Catalog 


Decalog 


Demagog 


Pedagog 



This step commits The Evening Post to 
the cause of "simplified spelling." 

It doesn't commit us to the immediate 
introduction of the seven thousand words 
which have been recommended by the 
English and American scholars on the Sim- 
plified Spelling Board. No reader need fear 
that awful experiments are to be tried upon 
him and that the "King's English" is to be 
structurally deformed in these columns. On 
the contrary, he may rest assured that, the 
general appearance will remain much the 
same, but here and there his eye may notice, 
for a few days, certain rationally shortened 
forms already more or less familiar to him 
in the magazines and in the field of adver- 
tising. 

That is all. And yet, as we try to make 
plain elsewhere in The Evening Post, to go 
even a step in the direction of a simpler and 
more rational spelling is to forsake the sense- 
less worship of "authority" and to cast 
one's lot with the best scholarship of the 
country in the slow but deliberate reform of 
English spelling. 

Millions of people have been taught by 
"advertising's artless aid" that thought can 
be communicated quickly and vividly by 
the phonetic forms of words. Some day, no 
doubt, we shall have a practically phonetic 



spelling, like the Germans, and our children's 
children will save some two hundred hours a 
year in school now given up to the painful 
memorizing of arbitrary spellings and "ex- 
ceptions." That day is, of course, a long 
way oflF, and The Evening Post has no desire 
to discommode its readers by hurrying up 
the process at their expense. But this paper 
believes that the general public is more 
progressive than the newspapers in its atti- 
tude toward that process and is ready to 
welcome the deliberate adoption of forms 
which are in line with that process and are 
easy to grasp. 



GEORGE A. McBRIDE. 

The portrait on the cover page of 
the Magazine this month is that of 
George A. McBride, who was elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Short- 
hand Reporters* Association at its 
thirteenth annual meeting held last 
year at Lancaster, and who will 
therefore preside at the meeting that 
opens on the seventh of next month 
in Reading. 

Mr. McBride was born in Ontario, 
Can., in 1870, and began his short- 
hand career as early as his seven- 
teenth year, when he became short- 
hand clerk in the law office of 
McCarthy, Pepler, & McCarthy, of 
Barrie, Ont. At the age of nineteen 
he was stenographer in the Privy 
Council department of the Dominion 
Government in Ottawa. In 1890 he 
went to New York City, where for 
three years he was stenographer in 
the offices of the Continental Fire 
Insurance Company. In January, 
1894, he had an offer which took him 
to Philadelphia as general stenogra- 
pher and assistant in the Court of 
Common Pleas No. 3, and since 1899 
he has been official stenographer of 
that court. 

Mr. McBride has long been an 
active member of the National Short- 
hand Reporters* Association, on the 
legislative committee of which he 
served for three years, and of which 
he is now treasurer. 
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A FAMOUS SPEECH BY MARK 
TWAIN 

At one of the dinners of the Asso- 
ciated Press in New York, Mark 
Twain made a speech on simplified 
spelling that has become famous in 
spite of the fact that it was but 
slightly reported by the press at the 
time It has since been publisht in 
full by the Simplified Spelling Board 
as follows: 

I am here to make an appeal to the nations 
in behalf of the simplified spelling. I have 
come here because they cannot all be reacht 
except through you. There are only two 
forces that can carry light to all the comers 
of the globe — only two — the sun in the 
heavens and the Associated Press down here. 
I may seem to be flattering the sun, but I 
do not mean it so; I am meaning only to be 
just and fair all around. You speak with a 
million voices; no one can reach so many 
races, so many hearts and intellects, as you — 
except Rudyard Kipling, and he caimot do 
it without your help. If the Associated 
Press will adopt and use our simplified forms, 
and thus spread them to the ends of the 
earth, covering the whole spacious planet 
with them as with a garden of flowers, our 
difficulties are at an end. 

Every day of the 365 the only pages of 
the world's countless newspapers that are 
read by all the human beings and angels 
and devils that can read, are those pages 
that are built out of Associated Press dis- 
patches. And so I beg you, I beseech you — 
oh, I implore you — to spell them in our sim-. 
plifled forms. Do this daily, constantly, per- 
sistently, for three months — only three 
months — it is all I ask. The infallible re- 
sult? — victory, victory all down the line. 

Do I seem to be seeking the good of the 
world? That is the idea. It is my public 
attitude; privately, I am merely seeking my 
own profit. We bX\ do it, but it is sound and 
it is virtuous, for no public interest is any- 
thing other or nobler than a mast accumu- 
lation of private interests. In 1883, when 
the simplified movement first tried to make 
a noise, I was indifferent to it; more — I even 
irreverently scoft at it. What I needed was 
an object lesson, you see. It is the only way 
to teach some people. Very well; I got it. 
At that time I was scrambling along, earning 
the family's bread on magazine work at 
seven cents a word, compound words at 
single rates, just as it is in the dark present. 
I was the property of a magazine, a seven- 
cent slave under a boiler-iron contract. 
One day there came a note from the editor 
requiring me to write ten pages on this re- 
volting text: "Considerations concerning 



the alleged subterranean holophotal extempo- 
raneousness oi the tonchyliaceous superim- 
brication of the ornithorhyncus, as fore- 
shadowed by the unintelligibility of its plesi- 
osaurian anisodactylous aspects." 

Ten pages of that! Each and every word 
a seventeen-jointed'vestibuled railroad-train. 
Seven cents a word. I saw starvation staring 
the family in the face. I went to the editor, 
and I took a stenographer along so as to 
have the interview down in black and white, 
for no magazine editor can ever remember any 
part of a business talk except the part that's 
got graft in it for him and the magazine. I 
said: "Read that text, Jackson, and let it 
go on the record; read it out loud." He read 
it: "Considerations concerning the alleged 
subterranean holophotal extemporaneousness 
of the conchyliaceous superimbrication of 
the ornithorhyncus as foreshadowed by the 
unintelligibility of its plesiosaurian aniso- 
dactylous aspects." 

I said: "You want ten pages of those 
rumbling, great long summer thunder-peals 
and you expect to get them at seven cents a 
peal?" 

He said: "A word's a word, and seven 
cents is the contract; what are you going to 
do about it?" 

I said: "Jackson, this is cold-blooded op- 
pression. What's an average English word? " 

He said: "Six letters." 

I said: "Nothing of the kind; that's 
French, and includes the spaces between 
the words; an average English word is four 
letters and a half. By hard, honest labor 
I've dug all the large words out of my 
vocabulary and shaved it down till the 
average is three letters and a half. I can 
put twelve hundred words on your page, 
and there's not another man alive that can 
come within two hundred of it. My page 
is worth $84 to me. It takes exactly as long 
to fill your magazine page with long words 
as it does with short ones — ^four hours. Now, 
then, look at the criminal injustice of this 
requirement of yours. I am careful, I am 
economical of my time and labor. For the 
family's sake I've got to be. So I never 
write 'metropolis' for seven cents, because I 
can get the same money for 'city.* I never 
write 'policeman,* because I can get the 
same price for 'cop.' And so on, and so on. 
I never write 'valetudinarian' at all, for not 
even hunger and wretchedness can humble 
me to the point where I will do a word like 
that for seven cents; I wouldn't do it for 
fifteen. Examine your shameful text, please; 
count the words." 

He counted, and said it was twenty-four. 
I askt him to count the letters. He made 
it 203. 

I said, "Now, I hope you see the whole 
size of your contemplated crime. With my 
vocabulary I would make sixty words out 
of those 203 letters, and get I4.20 for it; 
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whereas for your inhuman twenty-four words 
I would get only |i.68. Ten pages of these 
skyscrapers of yours would pay me only 
about $300; in my simplified vocabulary the 
same space and the same labor would pay 
me $840. I do not wish to work upon this 
scandalous job by the piece, I want to be 
hired by the year." He coldly refused. I 
said: 

"Then for the sake of the family, if you 
have no feeling for me, you ought at least 
to allow me overtime on that word 'extem- 
poraneousness.' " Again he coldly refused. 
I seldom say a harsh word to anyone, but I 
was not master of myself then, and I spoke 
right out and called him an anisodactylous 
plesiosaurian conchyliaceous ornithorhyncus, 
and rotten to the heart with holophotal sub- 
terranean extemporaneousness. God forgive 
me for that wanton crime; he lived only two 
hoursl 

From that day to this I have been a de- 
voted and hard-working member of that 
heaven-bom institution, the International 
Association for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Authors, and now I am laboring with 
the simplified committee, and with my heart 
in the work. 

Now, I wish to say just one entirely 
serious word: 

I have reacht a time of life, seventy years 
and a half, where none of the concerns of 
this world have much interest for me per- 
sonally. I think I can speak dispassionately 
upon this matter, because in the little while 
that I have got to remain here I can get 
along very well with these old-fashioned 
forms, and I don't propose to make any 
trouble about it at all. 

There are eighty-two millions of us people 
that use this orthography, and it ought to be 
simplified in our behalf, but it is kept in its 
present condition to satisfy one million 
people who like to have their literature in 
the old form. That looks to me to be rather 
selfish, and we keep the forms as they are 
while we have got one hundred thousand 
people coming in here from foreign countries 
every month and they have got to struggle 
with this orthography of ours, and it keeps 
them back and damages their citizenship for 
years until they learn to spell the language, 
if they ever do learn. There is really no 
argument against reform except merely senti- 
mental argument. 



EDITORIAL. 

A NOTABLE LIST. 

A list of all the men of distinction 
in this world's affairs who have been 
writers of shorthand would be one 
of surprising length to most people. 



The ability to save time in commit- 
ting words to paper is one that must 
be highly valued by any thinking 
man, and as the world grows older 
shorthand will be more and more 
sedulously cultivated by scholars and 
doers. 

Following is a list of a few whose 
names come to mind as men of 
affairs who have found in shorthand 
an accomplishment of daily and 
hourly usefulness to them. Few of 
them were ever professional short- 
hand reporters, though some of them 
were distinguisht in their time as 
such. A somewhat larger group were 
at one time shorthand clerks or busi- 
ness amanuenses. Probably the ma- 
jority of them learned shorthand in 
their youth with the deliberate pur- 
pose of arming themselves thereby 
with an added equipment in fighting 
their battles in the field of scholar- 
ship and of professional life, and 
many of them have borne testimony 
as to the wisdom of their choice in 
this respect. The wise youth of 
today will "go and do likewise." 

President Wilson. 

Ex-CoUector William Loeb, Jr. 

Ex-Secretary George B. Cortelyou. 

John H. Converse, president Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Philadelphia. 

Edward Bok, editor Ladies' Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 

Ex-senator Wm. E. Chandler, of New 
Hampshire. 

Ex-senator Wm. E. Mason, of Illinois. 

Senator Wm. H. Thompson, of Kansas. 

The late Governor Frank S. Black, of New 
York. 

The late Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Boston. 

Dr. Edward Albert Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education, Boston. 

Everett Wilson Pattison, lawyer and 
author, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Frank A. Vanderlip, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Gen. Charles H. Taylor, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Boston Globe. 

The late Hon. Alphonso Taft, former Sec- 
retary of War, Attorney-general of U. S.; 
U. S. Ambassador to Austria and to Russia. 

The late Hon. Jacob D. Cox, Governor of 
Ohio; Secretary of the Interior; member of 
United States House of Representatives; 
president of University of Cincinnati. 

The late Hon. George Hoadly, judge of 
Superior Court of Cincinnati; governor of 
Ohio. 

Stephen O'Meara, business manager of the 
Boston Journal. 

The late Joseph B. McCuUagh, editor and 
co-proprietor of St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

The late Robert Roberts Hitt, Assistant 
Secretary of State, and Congressman from 
Illinois. 

S. W. Bumham, astronomer. 

Dr. Eugene Coleman Savidge, gynecologist 
and author. New York. 

The late Daniel Webster Bond, associate 
justice of Massachusetts Superior Court. 

Samuel M. Gardenshire, lawyer and author, 
New York. 

The late Dr. Edward H. Magill, president 
of Swarthmore (Pa.) College. 

The late Albert L. Gihon, medical director 
of United States Navy. 

The late David B. Mellish, United States 
congressman from New York. 

Harris Dickson, author and lawyer, Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

H. M. Estabrook, president Barney & 
Smith Car Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

The late Benjamin F. Barnes, assistant 
secretary to President Roosevelt; postmaster 
of Washington, D. C. 

J. A. Middleton, vice-president of Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. 

James M. Gruber, general manager of 
Burlington Railroad east of Missouri River. 

Darius Miller, first vice-president of Bur- 
lington Railroad. 

J. E. Gorman, vice-president of Rock 
Island System. 

Warren J. Lynch, passenger traffic manager 
of New York Central lines west of Buffalo. 

L. F. Day, vice-president and general 
manager of Los Angeles, San Pedro, and 
Salt Lake Railroad. 

Charles S. Fee, passenger traffic manager 
of Southern Pacific Railroad. 

G. T. Bell, passenger traffic manager of 
the Grand Trunk Railroad. 

The late Charles M. Hays, vice-president 
and general manager of the Grand Trunk, 
and president of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railroads. 

Frank T. Bowes, freight traffic manager of 
the Illinois Central Railroad. 

E. B. Boyd, transportation manager of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 



William Wilson Finley, president of the 
Southern Railway. 

Capt. John G. Green, first vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

W. A. Gardner, president of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway. 

Kenesaw Mountain Land is. United States 
District Judge, Chicago. 

M. J. Collins, general purchasing agent for 
the Santa F6 Railroad. 

A. E. Cross, president of the Ohio Desk 
Company. 

Albert Macrae, editor Santa Fi Employees' 
Magazine. 

Alonzo Newton Benn, vice-president 
Omaha Packing Company. 

Albert F. Osterloh, Chicago manager of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 

F. E. Benedict, manager general supplies 
department of Fairbanks, Morse & Company. 



THE "fourth position." 

Students of the reporting style will 
have noticed that in the last three 
issues of the Magazine use is made 
of a device for the representation of 
to hitherto unfamiliar to writers of 
Benn Pitman Phonography. Writers 
of Phonography, in accordance with 
the Graham and Munson text-books, 
have long used what is known as the 
"fourth position" to indicate that 
the word to precedes the word ex- 
prest by an outline written in that 
position. This "fourth position" as 
defined by Graham is the place an 
outline will assume when it is "com- 
menced at the lower edge of the line" 
of writing. We have never felt that 
this fourth position as described and 
illustrated in the phonographic text- 
books referred to constitutes a safe 
or legible method of representation. 
Half-length strokes and vowel logo- 
grams so placed are hardly, if at all, 
distinguishable from the same signs 
in the third position, while ascending 
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strokes so written are obviously either 
identical with or undistinguishable 
from the same strokes in the second 
position. We therefore strongly ad- 
vise all phonographers to eschew the 
writing of such forms in the "fourth 
position." There is, however, a 
remnant of good and useful practise 
in this principle if it is properly re- 
stricted and safeguarded. Our rule 
for its use is as follows: Outlines be- 
ginning with a full-length, descend- 
ing stroke may be written just below, 
and touching, the line of writing, to 
indicate the preceding word to. 

There will be found on page io8 
of this volume of the Magazine 
(line 6) the phrase to bear, and in 
line 8, the phrase to journey. On 
page 1 10, last line, to pieces; page 1 1 1 , 
line 8, to add (vocalized to distinguish 
from to do); line 9, to pass; page 112, 
second line from bottom, to obtain; 
page 136, line 4, to form; page 137, 
line 10 J to form and to explain;, page 
140, line 5, to determine; page 163, 
line 14, to verify; page 165, 7th 
line from bottom, to form; page 166, 
line 13, to form; page 167, line 7 from 
the bottom, /o determine; line 4 from 
bottom, to form; last line, to have. 

Careful study of the notes of prac- 
tical reix)rters who employ the 
"fourth position" to indicate to will 
show that these veteran writers have 
been taught by experience to limit, 
and that as a matter of fact they 
actually do limit, their use of the 
device to about the extent indicated 
by our rule as'given above. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

a voice from india. 

Mayaveram, S. India, ) 

2S May, igij. \ 

I thank you sincerely for your 
"Testimony for the Prosecution." I 
don't know if there is any other pub- 
lishing firm in the world which pro- 
duces such exquisite shorthand plates 
as you do. The shorthand characters 
are simply perfection. I never tire 
of looking through your publica- 
tions, they are so well printed. 

P. G. SUBRAMANIA AlYAR, 

Editor Indian Shorthand Journal. 



ANN OUNCEMENTS. 

NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS* AS- 
SOCIATION — ^THE SPEED 
CONTEST. 

The present series of contests for 
accuracy and speed in shorthand, 
under the auspices of the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association, 
was begun in 1909. These contests 
are open to the English-speaking 
world. The prize awarded to the 
victor is a beautiful silver loving- 
cup presented for this purpose by the 
editor of The Shorthand Writer, W. L. 
James, of Chicago. Possession of this 
trophy carries with it the title, 
"Champion Shorthand Writer of the 
World." 

The winners have been as follows: 
In 1909, Willard B. Bottome; 1910, 
Clyde H. Marshall; 191 1 and 1912, 
Nathan Behrin; all of New York 
City. Under the terms of the deed 
of gift the winner of three consecutive 
contests may retain the cup perma- 
nently, so if Mr. Behrin can win this 
year, this particular series will close. 

Certificates for speed and accuracy 
are also granted by the Association 
to those who make satisfactory 
transcripts of tests taken at the rate 
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of 150 words a minute and upward. 
These certificates are of real value 
and are highly prized by the holders. 

The next contest will be held some 
time during the week of August 18, 
at the Chicago convention, the exact 
date to be announced later. A copy 
of the rules governing the contest, 
and other information, may be had 
on application to the secretary of the 
Contest Committee. 

Those desiring to enter the con- 
test this year are requested to enroll 
not later than August i, in order 
that the Committee may have time 
to make necessary arrangements. 

J. E. Fuller, 

Secretary Speed Contest Committee. 

GoLDEY College, 
Wilmington, Del. 

NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS* AS- 
SOCIATION — FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION. 

The Fifteenth Annual Convention 
of the National Shorthand Reporters' 
Association will be held at the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, 111., August 18 to 
22, inclusive. The Association will, 
in all probability, dedicate a memorial 
to Benn Pitman in Cincinnati on 
August 23. The details of the pro- 
gram will be announced later. There 
win be reports from the standing 
committees, and there will be, in all 
probability, a large number oif short 
addresses from various members of 
the Association. The Hotel LaSalle 
has made special rates for the mem- 
bers on this occasion — two dollars a 
day for room and bath for one per- 
son, three dollars a day for two per- 
sons in a room, European plan. 
Those expecting to attend the con- 
vention should notify the hotel at as 
early a date as possible, that reserva- 
tion may be made. 

Edward H. Eldridge, 

Secretary, 



INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND FEASTS, 
BUDAPEST, 19 1 3. 

Under the high patronage of His 
Majesty Francis Joseph I., Emperor 
of Austria, King of Bohemia, etc., 
and apostolic King of Hungary, In- 
ternational Shorthand Feasts will be 
held from the 6th till the 15th of 
August, 1913, in Budapest. To these 
feasj:s, on the occasion of the fiftieth 
year of modern stenography in Hun- 
gary, all stenographic reunions and 
corporations as well as all shorthand- 
writers of the world are warmly 
invited. 

Wednesday, August 6. — s p. m.: Meeting 
of the Committee of Junction of the Inter- 
national Shorthand Congresses in the jour- 
nalists room of the Hungarian Parliament. 

6 p. m.: Reception of the foreign guests 
in Parliament. Visit of the building. 

7H evening: Family dinner in the Parlia- 
ment restaurant. 

Thursday, August 7. — 8K a. m.: Meeting 
in the Kiosk Coffeehouse (named Hangl: on 
the Corso of Danube before the Redoute). 
Short walk in different groups to look at 
the town. 

II a. m.: In the Museum of Industrial 
Arts (IX., UUOi-ut 33-35): Official opening 
of the Shorthand Feasts by the Representant 
of His Majesty, after the welcome pronounced 
by Mr. Charles Hencs, M. P., President of 
the Stenography-Council, 

Answers, if demanded, by foreign guests. 

Constitution of all the particular Inter- 
national Congresses of these systems, which 
have presented themselves till or before 
August ith 1913. (Address: Fabro, Buda- 
pest, VII., Rik6czi-ut S4-) 

Visit to the exhibition of Hungarian Ste- 
nography. 

3 — 6 p. m.: Deliberations of the Sixth 
Gabelsberger-Intemational Shorthand Con- 
gress, of the Stolze, Arends and other Inter- 
national Congresses and of their committees. 
The places of these deliberations will be 
fixt in due time. 

Friday, August 8. — 10 a. m. — i p. m.: Con- 
tinuation of these deliberations. 

3 p. m. : Meeting at the funicular railway 
station in Buda, near the chain-bridge (L4nc- 
zhid); visit to the Castle, the^oyaljPalace, 
the Fisher's Bastion, the Matthias-Church. 
Walking through Archiduke Albrecht-street; 
visit to the Markovits-house: afterwards 
passage through the tunnel and walking to 
the Garmen Valley Cemetery (N4metv6lgyi 
temetS) ; there visit to the tomb of Markovits. 

7K p. m.: in the ancient building of the 
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Hungarian House of Commons (VII., Archi- 
duke Alexander-street; foherczeg S4ndor- 
utcza) conference with [lantern] projections 
by Professor Dr. Robert Fuchs, under-chief 
of the Royal Saxon Stenography office in 
Dresden, about his journey in Spain and the 
International Shorthand Congress of Madrid 
1912. 

Saturday, August g. — lo a. m. — i p. m.: 
Continuation and closing of the debates of 
the particular international congresses. Nom- 
ination of their Referents for the Eleventh 
International and Intersystemal Shorthand 
Congress. 

3 p. m. : Start on an excursion in the Buda 
mountains, from the place before the Ger- 
hardus-mountain (Gell6rt-hegy) , near the 
Elisabeth bridge. On the way stop near the 
tomb of the first Hungarian Parliamentary 
shorthand writer Charles Hajnik, who em- 
ployed an adaptation of an English System 
(Taylor's). 

Evening: Walk on the Margaret Island. 

Sunday, August lo. — ii a. m.: Inaugura- 
tion of the bust of Ivdn Markovits, 

1 p. m.: Official banquet in the Ritz-H6tel, 
S p. m.: Excursion in the Town- Wood, 

by the Underground-Railway or by cabs. 
Five-o-dock tea in the Gerbeaud-Pavillon. 

Monday, August //. — 8 a. m,: Excursion 
by ship to Visegrdd. At ten o-clock: on 
board the ship: Conference about the foun- 
dation of an International Parlamentary Ste- 
nographers' Society; eventually constitution 
of the Society itself. 

8 p. m.: Return to Budapest. 

Tuesday, August 12. — 10 a. m.: Official 
opening of the Eleventh International Con- 
gress of Stenography in the Hall of the 
House of Commons, Election of the Bureau, 
Fixation of the Rules of proceeding and de- 
bate. 

3 — 6 p. m.: Continuation of the deliber- 
ations. 

8 p. m.: Dinner at the F6szek-cs4rda, on 
the Ldgymdnyos. 

Wednesday, August 13. — 10 a. m, — i p. m.: 
Continuation of the discussions. 

3 p. m.: Excursion by ship to Budafok 
(Promontor) . 

Thursday, August 14. — 10 a. m. — i p. m.: 
Closing the meetings, Decision about time 
and pte,ce of the next Congress. 

2 h. 40 min. p. m.: Departure from the 
West-Railway-Station (Nyugati pdlyaudvar) 
for Kecskemet, arrival at 4 h. 25 min. p. m. 
Reception by the Kecskem6t Colleagues. 
The night to be spent at Kecskemet. 

Friday, August 15 (Assumption) — 10 h. 
9 min. a. m.: Departure for Szeged, Arrival 
at II h. 41 min. a. m. Reception by the 
Szeged-Colleagues. Inauguration of the 
Szeged bust of Markovits. 

i^temoon: Popular feast. Evening: 
FareweU-dinner. 

Facilities for traveling on the Hungarian 
Railways: 



Visitors of the Congress will have the 
facility to travel in First-class when paying 
Second-class and to travel in Second-class 
when paying Third-class ticket, from the 
frontier of Hungary till Budapest und after- 
wards from Budapest till Kecskemet, Szeged, 
and back. 

The Cotisation [membership fee] of 5 
Crowns per person is to be sent to the Treas- 
urer of the Executive Committee, Mr. 
Maurice Korach, Budapest V. Fiirdd-utca 8. 

The term of sending in communications and 
motions for the Congress has been delayed, 
by request of several, until July ij; also 
those of our friends who have the intention 
to send us lectures, are askt to add a short 
extract to it giving a risumi of its contents 
in about ten lines. 

The intended visitors are further askt to 
let us know as soon as possible of their par- 
ticipation, in order to facilitate the prepara- 
tory works and to permit eventually an ex- 
cursion in a greater style, if sufficient visitors 
declare their intention to partake in the 
excursion either to the Lake of Balaton or 
to the Titra Mountains, eventually in both 
directions. 

We should finally be much obliged if they 
would send us small interesting objects for 
our National Stenographic Exhibition, such 
objects be exhibited free of costs. We beg 
to let us have these objects, addrest to the 
Exhibition-Committee: V., Nidor-utcza 14. 
Budapest, on or before July isth. 

The questions which shall especially occupy 
the Eleventh International Congress of Ste- 
nography are, according to the intentions of 
the Committee of Organisation, in so far as 
the Congress itself will not decide otherwise, 
the following: 

1, Endeavors to unify nationally and if 
possible also internationally the Stenography, 

2, Shorthand in Justice and in Adminis- 
tration and 

3, The study of faults and errors of Short- 
hand-writing. 

We shall feel much obliged in getting com- 
munications and data on such objects. 
Besides this, other works having some con- 
nection with Shorthand or treating on Short- 
hand as well as quick typewriting on behalf 
of Mechanical arrangements, but before all 
we would like to get practical advice how to 
organise in future International Congresses 
of Shorthand, in order to ensure the theo- 
retically and practically best way for its 
development. 

The preparors of the actual International 
Shorthand Congress beg heartily the cel- 
ebrated Initiators of the first London Con- 
gress of 1887, and all English and American 
shorthand writers to honor them by their 
large participation in the Budapest Con- 
gresses. 

The Executive Committee. 

Budapest, May iqi3. 

v., Nidor-utcza 14. I. floor. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

SPECIAL FORM FOR "BETTER." 

S. S. A. — You are quite right in 
considering the outline ,>^...^ for better 

as irregular. Under the rule it should 
have the downward r. It is irregu- 
larly written with the upward r for 
the reason that it is a word of very 
frequent recurrence, and the regular 
form is disadvantageous for three 
reasons: First, because of the awk- 
ward obtUvSe angle at the joining of 
the two strokes; second, because of 
its descent below the line of writing; 
and third, because the evolute mo- 
tion with which the downward r is 
written is in this case retrograde, 
tending to carry the hand back to 
what has already been written. The ir- 
regular form \/^.. overcomes all these 

disadvantages. The outline, how- 
ever, ought really to be given in the 
Amanuensis, not in connection with 
the other words explained by para- 
graph 263, but in paragraph 267, as 
a special form. In future issues of 
the Amanuensis the word will be 
thus presented. 

AN INCREAST USE OF SHAY. 

J. W. B. — You are no doubt right 
in your preference for the outline 

„C\^- to ...O^ •- for slipshod. Not, 
however, | that it reduces the 

number of obtuse angles, which is the 
same in both outlines. The advantage 
would seem to be in the avoidance 
of a form that descends below the 
line of writing. For some time it has 
seemed good practise to us to write 
the logogram shall upward, not only 
as heretofore when it follows words 
like it, there, and such, but also when 
it begins a phrase and is followed at 
a convenient joining by a descending 
stroke. This would tend to lineality 



in all cases, and in some cases it 
would admit of the convenient join- 
ing of added words which, if joined 
to a descending ish for shall, would 
run too far below the line of writing 
for practical convenience. Thus we 
might use the upward shall with each 
of the following phrases: 




._yL.. 



Ji.. _xl ^. .-^ . ^... ^... ^... ^j ... -J-. 

^. U-. -/..^ -/^.. -y...._^.y -^...- 

...-^.^^ 

a...^...^ a 

Ji ^ ,>N, 




Shall postpone, shall perform, shall publish, 
shall be, shall be done, shall be taken, shall be 
judged, shall be observed, shall be chosen, shall 
take, shall taste, shall testify, shall touch, shall do, 
shall do so, shall do this, shall divide, shall de- 
duce, shall admit, shall desire, shall choose, shall 
change, shall cherish, shall chastise, shall check, 
shall judge, shall justify, shall fear, shall force, 
shall find, shall afford, shall fetch, shall have, 
shall have done, shall have taken, shall have 
judged, shall have observed, shall have chosen, 
shall venture, shall verify, shall vindicate, shall 
vouchsafe, shall think, shall think so, shall 
think it is, shall this, shall this be, shall this be 
done, shall this not, shall this not be done, 
shall they, shall they not, shall they not be, shall 
then, shall thenceforth. 

■' Some of the foregoing phrases 
would not be desirable in the amanu- 
ensis style, but would be particularly 
good for the reporter. You may have 
noted the use of some of these in the 
reporting style notes in recent num- 
bers of the Phonographic Maga- 
zine. We think this usage is very 
likely to increase in future. 
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TICK-H NOT USABLE BEFORE RAY. 

E. S. W. — ^There is no objection 
in theory to the use of the tick- 
hay before the upward r, and in 
practise many writers can use it to 
advantage. It is an unsafe thing, 
however, to authorize it for general 
use, as there are many who, it seems, 
can never learn to distinguish be- 
tween the tic\i'hay before the upward 
r, and the w-hook before the same 
stroke, and so clashes arise between 

such words as worry ..o^... and hurry 



,^_, warp ...c 



and harp ... 



war and hero , etc. Of course, 

these clashes are not highly danger- 
ous in vocalized Phonography, but in 
actual note-taking with the vowels 
omitted, there is considerable danger. 

HALVING PRINCIPLE STRICTLY AP- 
PLIED IN WRITING "period." 

S. A. L. — ^The outline for period 

should not be written \^.., with a 

halved ray, since such an outline 
would contain only "one single 
stroke in addition to the halved 
stroke*' (see Amanuensis, par. 263). 
The outline you propose would be 
the correct form for such words as 
pirate and operate. 

COMPTROLLER. — ^APPENDICITIS. 

A. J. R. — ^The word comptroller is 
now a practically obsolete form of 
controller. Even when the older and 
false spelling is retained, the pro- 
nunciation is „!tC?^..>K 

The word appendicitis is best 
written :^ -m- If the word were to oc- 
cur with [ • great frequency in a cer- 
tain case, it would be advisable for 
the reporter to use a contraction for 
it, as y-«~ 



avoidance of obtuse angle as a 

motive in chosing outline for 

"scripture." 



S. S. A.— Either 



.. „ or 




makes a very good outline for scrip- 
ture. The former holds to the prim- 
itive outline 5crt/)/.?z>v.„, to which the 

termination -ure is simply added; 
but as it is added at an obtuse angle, 
many writers prefer to use the longer 

outline ..°Z\i. and so to secure a form 





which will, without loss of legibility, 
bear the distortion that comes from 
rapid writing. This obtuse joining of 
'Ure is all the more disadvantageous 
because the other angle in the outline 
is also, and unavoidably, obtuse. In 

the Reporting Style the form 
is available. 

MOTIVES DETERMINING CERTAIN 
PAST-TENSE FORMS. 

G. C. T. — ^The choice between two 
or more possible phonographic out- 
lines for a word all of which may 
be permissible under the rules of 
outline formation, is determined by 
several motives. These motives con- 
sist in the avoidance of undesirable 
graphic features. Most of them are 
indicated in the Manual of Phonog- 
. raphy, paragraph 194. One motive 
not mentioned in that paragraph is 
this: It is desirable to avoici un- 
necessary descent below the line of 
writing. 

In writing outlines for the past 
tenses of verbs, the present-tense 
forms of which end in double-length 
strokes, it is possible to follow one 
of two courses — either, on the one 
hand, to add a stroke-d^ to the form 
of the present tense, or, on the other, to 
reduce the double-length following it 
by the appropriate half-length double 
consonant. Either one of these two 
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methods, if applied uniformly to all 
cases, would lead to some undesir- 
able outlines. The added stroke-d, 
being a descending stroke, would 
carry a large number of past-tense 
forms far below the line of writing, 
as in the word flattered \ , minis- 
tered .3 . etc. More- 



■d ^. 



over, in 



DOTS AND DASHES. 

A Profound Investigation. — 
Professor — You say you are engaged 
in some original research. Upon 
what subject? 

Sophomore — Fm trying to dis- 
cover why the ink won't flow from 
my fountain pen unless I place it in 
an upright position in the pocket of 
a light fancy vest. — Chicago News. 

International Exhibition of 
Book Industry and Graphic Arts 
IN Leipzig. — Under the patronage of 
the King of Saxony there has been 
organized by the German Book In- 
dustry Association an international 
exhibition of the book industry and 
graphic arts, to be held in the present 
year in Leipzig, in commemoration 
of the 150th anniversary of the Royal 
Academy of Graphic Arts and In- 
dustry at Leipzig. Leipzig has been 
long known as the center of the Ger- 
man book industry, and this enter- 
prise has received hearty support 
from the royal government of Saxony 
and the imperial government of 
Germany, as well as from the munici- 
pal government of Leipzig, all of 
which have granted funds for its es- 
tablishment and conduct. Shorthand 
writers will be interested in knowing 
that un4er the fifth group of this 
exhibition there will be a shorthand 
exhibit, and in the course of the 
exposition it is expected there will be 
a congress of shorthand writers. At 
the conclusion of the exhibition many 
of its most interesting features will be 
gathered together and preserved in 

tends to resemble shay-ter-t — ^. -h- the permanent Graphic Arts Museum 

To avoid this the use of intervocaliza- in Leipzig. 

tion is justified. ^ ,, ,, ,, 

She Knows Her Machine and 

c . c^ Thinks It Knows Her. — In literary 

V. /..S^JN^,^. circles the use of the typewriter has 
- s • become almost universal. Men and 

..J... .■^....■rrt:...S>J^2^x womcn Writers have trained them- 
selves even to compose "on the ma- 



some I cases, the d would be added 
without an angle, which is objection- 
able as tending to produce vague and 
formless outlines, as in the case of 

furthered JLN..., withered J\.., etc. 

On the I other hand, I the 

use of the half-length double conso- 
nant would in certain cases produce 
highly imperfect hooks, which it is 
desirable to avoid, as in the words 
shattered --y -, and shuddered ...^....^n.^ 

The rule given in paragraph 277 has 
for its purpose the avoidance of both 
these classes of objectionable outlines. 

intervocalization used to avoid 
tangent joining. 

S. S. A. — Narrate is written with 

the form ...Zl... in accordance with 
Amanuensis, par. 200. Outlines in- 
volving the form n-ray are avoided 
whenever it is practicable to do so, 
because a straight stroke joined to a 
curve at a tangent tends, in rapid 
writing, to take on the curvature of 
the joined curve and so to simulate 
a double-length curve. Narrate writ- 
ten with its normal form ._^^ 
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chine." One woman told a writer 
for the New York Evening Post that 
she has been "hitting the same old 
keyboard for the last nineteen years,'* 
and is sure that some sort of occult 
understanding has been developt be- 
tween her and her machine. "It 
knows my touch," she maintains, 
"and resents anybody else's. I 
pound away on it day in and day 
out, giving it a little drop of oil 
once in a while, but hardly ever 
touching the tension or more than 
half cleaning it, and it works right 
on, just as if I treated it well, though 
it has, of course, grown wheezy with 
age. But let somebody else touch it 
and she can't write more than two 
ptages before fifty-seven different va- 
rieties of trouble appear. The keys 
pile up on one another, the bell won't 
ring, the carriage won't turn. I go 
right back to it, don't do a thing in 
a mechanical way, and peck away 
again without any trouble at all. 
You may say it is merely because I 
have it tuned to just the amount of 
finger pressure I give it, but my own 
explanation suits me better, and that 
is that it knows me, as an engine 
knows its engineer.'' 

The First Commercial Amanu- 
ensis. — ^Apropos of the bequest of 
$25,000 left by the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan to his shorthand amanuensis. 
Charles W. King, the Philadelphia 
Telegraph tells a story that purports 
to show how the "first commercial 
stenographer came to be employed." 
It is related that the late D. L. 
Scott-Browne had establisht a school 
of shorthand in New York City in 
the middle 70's, and that when his 
first pupil, Gieorge Lucas, had become 
a fairly competent writer of short- 
hand, Scott-Browne went to the 
office of J. Pierpont Morgan. 

"If you will permit," he said to Mr. 
Morgan, "I'll save time for you as it never 
was saved before. You are progressive. 



You are eminently the man to introduce 
Phonography into commercial use." 

"Phonography for business!" exclaimed 
Mr. Morgan. "Why. is there such a thing? " 

An appointment was made for a test and 
at the time set Scott-Browne and young Mr. 
Lucas were at the office of the banker. 

The banker started on a letter. He spoke 
slowly and Scott-Browne interrupted to ex- 
plain there was no necessity for such delib- 
eration. 

Mr. Morgan laught. "I see I have to be 
instructed," he said. Then he proceeded 
with more rapidity, all the while watching 
young Lucas making queer signs on a sheet 
of paper. 

When the banker had dictated several 
letters Lucas went to a nearby desk, tran- 
scribed his notes and brought the letters to 
Mr. Morgan for inspection. 

Lucas wrote a good, clear hand. He had 
made an excellent job of the work. 

"All right, young man," said Mr. Morgan. 
"Come to my office. I'll give you |2S a 
week." 

"They Always Talk Who Never 
Think." — ^The witness was a Negro 
woman, whose reply to every query 
was, "I think so." 

Finally the opposing lawyer rose 
and pounded on the desk. "Now, 
you look here," he roared, "you cut 
out that thinking business and an- 
swer my questions. Now talk." 

"Mr. Lawyer Man," said the wit- 
ness, "Mr. Lawyer Man, you all will 
have to 'scuse me. I ain't like you 
all 'terneys, I cain't talk without 
thinkin'." — Kansas City Times. 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Fall Business College,, of Nashville, 
establisht by the late Alexander Fall in 1883, 
and which under his capable management 
and direction fitted several thousands of 
young men and women for business success, 
continues operation under the control of 
Houston W. Fall, son of the founder, whose 
good work is being ably carried forward. 

I have a fine class [of Benn Pitman stu- 
dents] here. Our high school has had a 
remarkable growth. Beginning last Sep- 
tember with eight students, we now have 
thirty-eight, and at the opening of school in 
August there will be ftiore than seventy- 
five. Twenty-two of our present enrolment 
are taking the commercial course, which 
goes to show the popularity of the commer- 
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cial courses in our public schools. — ^T. L. 
Brechebn. Principal High School. Calistoga. 
Cal. 

Rose Rosenthal, head of the commercial 
department of the Columbia (Mo.) High 
School, has establisht summer commercial 
classes for University students and others 
in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium at Columbia, 
where instruction will be given in Benn Pit- 
man Phonography, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and penmanship. The State University at 
Columbia now allows two entrance credits 
for commercial subjects. 

St. Cecelia Academy, of Nashville, on 
June 4, held its closing exercises, a prominent 
feature of which was the public examination 
of the graduates of the shorthand depart- 
ment, before a large and critical audience. 
The outcome was such that Sister Camillus, 
in charge of the department, has reason to 
feel deeply gratified at the high standard 
her work has reacht. 

At the State Normal School, Salem, Mass., 
there will be held, in August, an institute for 
commercial teachers, under the direction of 
David Snedden, Massachusetts commissioner 
of education, and J. A. Pitman, principal of 
the Normal School. The registration and 
opening exercises will begin Monday morn- 
ing, August 25, and during the five following 
days the whole range of commercial educa- 
tion as conducted in high schools will be 
gone over by speakers selected for their 
eminent ability in dealing with the subjects 
involved. In addition to the names of Mr. 
Snedden and Mr. Pitman, already mentioned, 
the program gives those of Carlos B. Ellis, 
principal of the High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Mass.; Robert O. Small, super- 
intendent of the Beverly (Mass.) schools; 
Alexander H. Sproul, head of the commercial 
department of the Salem Normal School; 
Frank V. Thompson, associate superintendent 
of the Boston public schools; William L. 
Anderson, head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Rochester High School; Dr. 
Cheesman A. Herrick, president of Girard 
College, and others. On Thursday and 
Friday of the institute week will be held in 
Salem meetings of two important com- 
mittees, the first being a committee organized 
by the secondary department of the National 
Education Association to prepare a report 
on high-school courses in business. The 
chairman of this committee, A. L. Pugh, of 
the High School of Commerce, New York 
City, and several of the fifteen other mem- 
bers, will take part in the program of the 
institute. The same may be said of a similar 
committee organized by the Massachusetts 
board of education, to work in cooperation 
with the national committee under the direc- 
tion of Carlos B. Ellis, of the Springfield 



High School. In addition to the serious work 
of the week, sight-seeing excursions will be 
made throughout the interesting and historic 
north-shore country, of which Salem is the 
center. Arrangements for board and lodging 
may be made at the Essex Hotel. Salem, or 
with private householders, through the office 
of the Normal School. 

Since last reported, the Teachers' Certifi- 
cate has been awarded by The Phonographic 
Institute to the following-named candidates : 

Mrs. Anna G. Ryan, 648 Brown Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

J. C. Smeltzer. 12 10 West Eighth St.. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Mary King Austin, Franklin Academy. 
Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Winifred Schultz, Greenville, 
Ohio. 

Rev. Henry B. Mason, Bromfield School, 
Harvard, Mass. 

Jennie C. Jones, Temple University. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Since last reported, the Amanuenses' Cer- 
tificate has been awarded by The Phono- 
graphic Institute to the following-named can- 
didates: 

Recommended by Nellie Hirsch (certifi- 
cated teacher): 

Esther M. Anderson, 2368 Second Ave.. 
New York City. 

Recommended by Sister Mary Rose (cer- 
tificated teacher) : 

Ruth M. Ephraim, Norman, Okla. 

Recommended by Sister Mary Gertrude 
Wolfe, O. S. B. (certificated teacher): 

Enrichbtta Garbbrino, St. Jgeeph's 
Academy, Guthrie, Okla. 

Recommended by Ellie Gillis (certificated 
teacher) : 

Evangeunb Mill, Kingston, P. E. I., 
Can. 

Recommended by Alice M. Trainor (cer- 
tificated teacher) : 

May D. Myler, Charlottetown, P. E. I.. 
Can. 

Grace M. Brennan, Charlottetown, P. E. 
I., Can. 

Geraldinb M. Alleyn, Charlottetown, 
P. E. I., Can. 

Nellie A. Conway, Charlottetown. P. E. 
I., Can. 

Recommended by Sister St. Rufina (cer- 
tificated teacher): 

Maude Trainor, Notre Dame Academy, 
Charlottetown, P. E. I., Can. 



^^ 
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. [In the Amanuensis Style.] 

Addison's "Sir Roger de Coverley." — Continued. 
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[In the Reporting Style.] 

Baly'S Inorganic Chemistry. — Continued. 
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With pleasure I turn backward for 
more than sixty-one years, and look 
at the mental photographs of my 
revered friend Benn Pitman, which 







have been printed in my memory 
since that time. 

As 1 remember now 1 see him a 
man about five feet six or seven inches 
in height, full of activity, and lithe 
as a gazelle, but beardless then and 
with an eye that blazed with the 
quantity and intensity of thought. 
He could not then have weighed 
more than 125 or 135 pounds. His 
activity, restlessness, energy, and 
brightness of manner imprest me 
deeply from the first day I saw him 
till he left Preston (Lancashire), Eng- 
Copfilgbt, 1913, by The . 



land, for Gla^ow, Scotland, some 
seven or eight months afterward. 

He came, with his dear and intelli- 
gent wife, from Bath or Sheffield, to 
the town of Preston in September or 
October, 1851, and, immediately after 
renting a two-story brick house. No. 
7 French wood Street, where he 
opened his office in the front room, 
he advertised in the Preston Chrori' 
icle and Guardian for a good reader, 
a boy from twelve to fourteen years 
of age. 

my father, at the time the press- 
man of the Preston Guardian, re- 
sponded to the advertisement, by 
taking the writer to Mr. Pitman a 
quarters. The latter handed the boy 
one of the papers just named and 
told him to read some parliamentai^ 
news from London and some locals 
of the town. The lad was then ac- 
cepted for service with the great 
teacher and philanthropist. 

My labors consisted mainly of read- 
ing to M r. Pitman for one hour every 
morning, between eight and nine 
o'clock (if he could find time without 
interruption), parliamentary pro- 
ceedings and debates and other news- 
paper matter, and to read another 
hour again between one and two in 
the afternoon. My first errand every 
morning was to take a tin bucket that 
held about two and a half gallons, 
go down the street to a beautiful 
spring of water near the Scotch Field, 
about three or four hundred yards 
from the office, fill the bucket and 
return with the pure, sparkling liquid. 
It would not be placed on the stand 
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in his corridor more than a few sec- 
onds before Mr. Pitman's cup or 
glass was filled and the draught 
swallowed with his pleasant smile of 
thanks. His wife would generally 
join him, and then he would walk 
the corridor with his thumbs in the 
arm-holes of his vest, trilling and 
warbling with his wife — like two ca- 
naries — some musical pieces in the 
"Tonic Sol-Fa system.' 

Though I was only a lad in my 
eleventh year, I remember even now, 
as vividly and clearly as the events 
of yesterday, his diurnal habits, man- 
ners, conversations with his wife, and 
the expression of their opinions in 
approval or disapproval of many 
questions that were then being dis- 
cust by the prominent educators of 
Great Britain, and also their interest 
in the affairs of the United States of 
America. 

Immediately after bringing him the 
water from the spring my next er- 
rand would be to the post-office to 
carry letters that he had written in 
the late hours of the night before, 
and to bring him back all that the 
postmaster had for him in the morn- 
ing. 

After my return, the regular read- 
ing practise would begin, which gen- 
erally lasted from thirty to forty-five 
minutes, and sometimes the full hour, 
unless, which was quite frequently 
the case, applicants would call in on 
him, asking his terms for tuition, the 
prices of his books, etc., or making 
enrollment in one of the three classes 
he had by this time establisht in dif- 
ferent sections of the town. 

The Mechanics Institution, situ- 
ated directly in front of Avenhan 
Walk, and overlooking the beautiful 
valley of the river Ribble, to the 
southwest, was his headquarters for 
classes in Phonography, and to the 
members of his school here, and to 
those pf the other two classes in the 



town, free tickets were given to his 
singing-school, held once or twice a 
week in this memorable and graceful 
stone building. It was built chiefly 
for the working classes and was in- 
tended to provide for them, at a 
cheap rate, newspapers, books, class 
instruction, etc., and it was the suc- 
cessor of a Mechanics Institute, 
opened at 21 Cannon Street, Novem- 
ber 19, 1828. It^ total cost was about 
$30,000. 

Here many a spirited debate took 
place between Mr. Pitman and the 
stereotyped and moss-backt teachers 
of the Old, grotesque orthography of 
the English language. Mr. Pitman's 
first lecture here, in which he turned 
on the limelight of Phonetics, caused 
such an uproar in the town among 
the school-teachers and scholastic 
professors as hardly subsided up to 
the time he left for Glasgow, Scot- 
land, about May or June. 

I have seen Mr. Pitman in several 
of these heated debates in his defense 
of the advantages and superiority of 
the phonetic system as compared 
with the old orthography, when he 
would stand and report with pencil 
ever>' word of his bitter and stupid 
opponents. In these debates and 
lectures, to which the admission seven 
times out of ten would be free, he 
would call upon me to read and pro- 
nounce, as he had taught me in his 
office, the phonetic alphabet, and to 
write on the blackboard the short- 
hand consonants and the first lesson 
in the joining of the same. As I re- 
member now, beside these weekly 
lectures, debates, and singing-schools, 
he taught two separate shorthand 
classes every week. He did not con- 
fine himself to the stipulated one 
hour's tuition each night, but oftener 
extended the lesson, which began at 
seven, to nine and half-past nine 
o'clock. He had another class in a 
day school-house in Walker Stireeti 
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that leads into Fisher Gate, and still 
another in the day school-house in 
Grimshaw Street, that runs between 
Church and Queens Streets. At both 
of these latter classes the charges for 
tuition of an hour and a half to two 
hours was only six-pence half -penny, 
two pence for a carbon pencil, three 
pence for a practise writing-book, and 
a shilling for a "First Reader," or 
"Manual." 

Immediately after he had these 
classes in good working order, the 
number of his pupils that insisted on 
coming to his residence for private 
tuition increast to the limits of the 
capacity of his quarters there, and 
many private pupils in various parts 
of the town insisted on one or two 
lessons during the day, to be given 
them by him at their homes and res- 
idences, which, I still remember, paid 
him quite liberally in half sovereigns 
and sovereigns. Of these labors, last- 
ing twelve to sixteen and eighteen 
hours a day, week after week and 
month after month, he never seemed 
to tire, and I do not remember that 
he ever complained of fatigue, sick- 
ness or pain. 

His household at this time con- 
sisted of himself, his dear and very 
intdligent wife, their two children, 
and a servant girl, sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age. Both were strictly 
vegetarian, and I do not remember 
ever seeing one pound of flesh meat 
with the color of blood thereon 
brought in that house. Their diet 
consisted of a kind of coarse bread, 
porridge and cream, and sometimes 
eggs and toast, with the addition oc- 
casionally of chicken meat, and all 
kinds of fruit obtainable in the mar- 
ket. No tea or coffee, or any other 
kind of stimulating beverages ever 
came into that house, and the order, 
system, cleanliness, and good venti- 
lation that prevailed imprest every 
person that entered it. 



During Mr. Pitman's stay in Pres- 
ton his brother, Henry Pitman, was 
with him more than half of the time, 
and I read to both of them for their 
morning practise. Their speed was 
then from 175 to 200 words a minute, 
and when Mr. Benn would want me 
to read faster he would make two 
sharp taps on the table, and if I mis- 
pronounced or did not distinctly ar- 
ticulate or syllabically pronounce 
every long word, the machinery 
would be stopt instanter, and a lesson 
on the two points was given that I 
remember to this day. He was a 
clear teacher, and there was no mis- 
understanding what he said. As I 
remember now, Henry seemed to be 
the faster writer of the two, but I 
also remember that Henry's notes 
did not show the mathematical ac- 
curacy in his consonantal outlines 
that Benn's did, and the latter used 
to joke his brother as to the "scarcely 
perceptible difference" between his 
"you ' and "mother." I have a 
faint recollection that Isaac Pitman 
came and paid them a brief visit, and 
after this the other brother, Fred, 
came and spent a few days. 

A month of two after Mr. and Mrs. 
Pitman left for Scotland, Alexander 
John Ellis, following in Benn's wake, 
came to Preston on a lecturing tour, 
and, Benn having sent him the writ- 
er's address, he soon found me, and, 
in the Mechanics Institution, at 
Avenham, that evening, I assisted 
him in his lecture by pronouncing the 
phonetic alphabet, the shorthand 
consonants and vowels, and reading 
several lines of Mr. Ellis' shorthand 
on the blackboard. He certainly was 
an exceptional lecturer and a rapid 
reporter. Five English shillings was 
the reward for my services that even- 
ing. 

I have never met or known a more 
pure-spirited, more upright and hon- 
est man, or a truer philanthropist 
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PHONOGRAPHY. 

IT IS RESFECTFULLT ANNOUNCED 
That arrai^ements hafe been jaade for the deUveryiof 
TWO UmtODVCTOltV SB SXVabANATOBY 

LECTURES ON PHONOGEAPHY, 

The New and Popular System of Phonetic Short Hand, 
IN THE LECTURE HALL OF THE MECHANICS' INSTITUTION, 

Kit fiftt* Uttm iPiimim^ 

(Pnncipal of the London* Phonographic Inatitntion,) 

On the Evbninos of Friday and Monday, May 19 akd 22. 

docks open at half- past sevjen. lsctuee to comfsnce at eight. 

Admission by Card only, which may be obtained of Mr. Pitman, at bis 
Rooms ; or of the pnncipal Booksellers, gratuitously. Seats. will be reserved 
for Ladies and Pnvate Families. 

SYNOPSIS OP THE LECTURES. 



The Lectures will include Kemarks 
on the Origin and History of Writing, 
and of the hieroglyphic and alpha- 
betic modes of communicating and re« 
presenting thought. — Defects of the 
present s^stenL — Need existing for a 
Philosophic System of Writing, en- 
abling the hand to keep pace with the 



tongue.— The truth, timplicity, and 
amazing brevity of the Phonographic 
Art. — ^lUustrations of Phonography-, 
its adaptability to Verbatim ^porting, 
and to every purpose for which writ- 
ing is roQuirea, &c. &c. The Lectures 
wUl be illustrated by lai|^e and beau- 
tifully painted Charts, Diagrams, 8ic. 



INSTRVOTZON ZXT 

Immediately after the delivery of the Lectures, the following 
Gasses will he opened, to be condocted by Mr. B. Pitman. 

THURSDAY, MAY 26, AT MR. PITMAN's ROOMS. 

Private Clasff for Ladies, 12, A. v., and?, P. V. . . . JBO 7 6 
Private Class for Gentlemen, half-past 8, p. m. . , .076 

TUESDAY, MAY 23, AT THE MECHANICS' INSTITUTION. 

Public Class for Ladies and Gentlemen, half-pasts, P. M .£050 

Tlie above Terms are for the Course of Seven Lessons on Phon<wraphy, md 
Two on Verbatim Reporting, (each of one hour;) in vhichaperfecfknowtedge 
of the system will be imparted. 

PRIVATE TUITION, (which may commence immediately), at 
Mr. Pitman's Rooms ; or, if preferred, at the residence of the Pupih. 

Private Tuition : One Individual, for the Course £110 

Parties of Three . . . ditto 111 

Parties of Six .... ditto 250 

MR. PITMAN'S BOOMS, 

MK. THOMPSON'S, MARKET PLACE, 
Where all applications may be made, and communications addrested. The 
new and simplified Editions of the Phonographic Manual, (li. 6d.,) and Pho- 
nographic Exercises Book, (6^.,) may be had of Mr. Pitinan, and of aH the 
Booksellers. 
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than Benn Pitman. His main object 
and aim seemed to be for the educa- 
tion, betterment, and uplifting of all 
with whom he became associated. 

[Mr. Rogerson's reminiscences of 
the teaching and lecturin|: days of 
Benn Pitman may be aptly illustrated 
by the accompanying facsimile of a 
circular, the original of which is now 
in the possession of the editor of the 
Phonographic Magazine. It was 
printed as an announcement of Mr. 
Pitman's advent to one of the British 
towns to which he was bearing the 
gospel of Phonography. It may very 
well be that this was the Preston cir- 
cular, but there is nothing in its con- 
tents, nor are we able to find any 
external evidence, to mark it as such. 
It serves, however, as a specimen of 
the kind of prospectuses used by Mr. 
Pitman in the days when Phonog- 
raphy was young. Ed.] 



JOHN E. GILL. 

At its annual meeting in Atlantic 
City last spring, the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers* Association again 
demonstrated its ability to pick a 
live man for its presidency when it 
chose John E. Gill, of Trenton, N. J., 
to fill that place. 

Mr. Gill, who for some years past 
has been vice-president and treasurer 
of the Rider-Moore and Stewart 
School of Trenton, N. J., was bom in 
1872 in Quincy, 111., where he received 
his early education in the schools of 
the city. 

E^rly in life he became an accom- 
plisht writer of Pitmanic Phonog- 
raphy, and by the time he reacht his 
majority he was a successful teacher 
of the art in the Gem City Business 
College of his native city. Later he 
became principal of the shorthand 
department of this famous institu- 
tion. In 1894 he past the examina- 
tion prescribed by the Phonographic 



Institute and was awarded the teach- 
ers* certificate. 

Mr. Gill possesses executive talents 
of a high order, and it was simply the 
working out of manifest destiny that 
led him from the activities of a suc- 
cessful teacher to those of a successful 
school manager. More than a dozen 
years ago he associated himself with 
Franklin B. Moore, of New Jersey, in a 
merger of the several preexisting com- 
mercial schools of Trenton, and under 
the new management these institu- 
tions have flourisht as never before. 

Although a strict business man and 
closely devoted to the details of 
school management, Mr. Gill is by 
no means a one-idead man, and he 
finds time for other activities both of 
a serious and recreational nature. He 
}s an active church officer and a mem- 
ber of the leading clubs of Trenton, 
as well as of several of its civic and 
commercial organizations. A few 
years ago he served a term in the 
New Jersey legislature as assembly- 
man from Mercer County, and at the 
present time he is treasurer of the 
New Jersey State Home for Boys. 
Last year he was elected delegate by 
the fourth congressional district of 
his state to the National Republican 
convention and the Progressive con- 
vention, and in the fall he was can- 
didate for Congress on the Progress- 
ive ticket. 

Mr. Gill is an eloquent public 
speaker, and while he has employed 
tnis talent for serious ends he ranks 
its exercise as one of his "diver- 
sions.** He is also an enthusiastic 
automobilist. 

Not the least important of his ad- 
mirable characteristics is the fact 
that he is the devoted head of a 
family and the fathfer of three prom- 
ising children. 

The destinies of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers* Association are in 
safe hands. 
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MEETING OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA SHORTHAND RE- 
PORTERS* ASSOCIATION. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Shorthand Report- 
ers' Association was held at Reading 
July 9 and lo. Fully one third of the 
active members were present and a 
number of others sent letters of re- 
gret. Among the visitors were 
Charles H. Requa, of Brooklyn, and 
Lafayette P. Temple, of Baltimore. 
The last-named made an interesting 
address and was elected an honorary 
member. The report of the secretary 
showed a memoership of ninety- 
eight, and seven additional members 
were elected at the meeting. The 
balance in the treasury, after paying 
all expenses and making a contribu- 
tion to the National Association, was 
nearly three hundred dollars. 

Following is an extract from a 
letter received from Mr. Justice von 
Moschzisker, of the Supreme Court, 
the hip;hest judicial body in Penn- 
sylvania: 

It is with extreme regret that I am obliged 
to say that it will be impossible for me to 
address the convention. . . . 

The court stenographer not only expedites 
trial work, but in these overly busy days, he 
is really essential to the efficient and prompt 
administration of the law. In the courts of 
appeal, where we have to depend entirely 
upon the written record, the official stenogra- 
pher is most appreciated, and the records re- 
ceived show that in Pennsylvania we have a 
body of educated and skilful workers per- 
forming this great public service, who de- 
serve the high degree of confidence which is 
reposed in their ability and character, not 
only by the bench and bar, but by the law- 
making power of the state. 

The court in which I have the honor to 
serve, in a recent opinion construing the offi- 
cial stenographers' act of 1907, took occasion 
to say that the correctness of the notes of 
testimony upon which courts base their de- 
cisions is a matter of vital public importance. 
We might have gone further and said that the 
official stenographer constitutes the third es- 
tate, and is as necessary to the actual admin- 
istration of justice as either the judge or the 
bar. 



President Reitler, of the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association, 
wrote a letter of greeting, which was 
read in the meeting, in part as 
follows: 

E^ch state organization should see to it 
that every competent shorthand writer within 
the confines of the state is made a member; 
and such beneficial laws and rules of conduct 
should be adopted as none would hesitate to 
subscribe to, having in view the placing of 
the profession upon a solid foundation. This, 
when coupled with a sufficient code of ethics 
regulating the moral conduct and profes- 
sional dealings between members, would 
soon make it a .power for good. A schedule 
of rates should be agreed upon for doing gen- 
eral or non-official work, and a proper rate 
demanded from the legislature for official re- 
porters. This can be accomplisht, sooner or 
later, through the united efforts of a large 
and growing state organization, with mem- 
bers from every legislative district. I have 
found very little, if any, objection to paying 
the rate fixt by law, when the same is applied 
to non-official services. 

I believe that shorthand reporters should 
be licenst by the state, the same as lawyers, 
physicians, and others. In my state even 
barbers and horse-shoers are licenst. I think 
the tipie is rapidly approaching when polit- 
ical influence will play but a small part in 
the appointment of court reporters. 

Your state is well represented in the Na> 
tional organization, having about forty mem- 
bers enrolled. If other states were propor- 
tionately as well represented, we would have 
a very large percentage of all the available 
timber in the country. 

Several interesting questions were 
discust, among them the advisability 
of submitting to the next legislature 
a bill more or less resembling the 
C. S. R. law of New York. This was 
referred to committees to report at 
the next annual meeting. 

The following preamble and reso- 
lution was adopted: 

Whereas it appears from the report of 
the secretary that there are in Pennsylvania 
a considerable number of qualified shorthand 
reporters who are not members of this associ- 
ation and a still larger number who are not 
members of the National association. 

And whereas it is the opinion of this asso- 
ciation that every proper effort should be 
made to interest such persons in organization 
work, therefore be it. 

Resolved that the treasurer is hereby au- 
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thorized to use the funds of this association 
to the extent of fifty dollars in paying the 
cost odf furnishing the National Shorthand Re- 
porter to fifty persons to be selected by him 
from the list attacht to the secretary's re- 
port, for the term of one year, and that he 
be further instructed to notify all persons so 
sdected of this action, in order that any of 
them who prefer to do so may refund the 
subscription price to the treasurer of this 
association. 

The following were elected as offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: President, 
William H. Fanes, of Sunbury; first 
vice-president, W. D. Coston, of 
Scranton; second vice-president, 
Thomas A. Fenstermaker, of Phila- 
delphia; secretary-treasurer, William 
M. Clift, of Philadelphia. 

The following verses by Charles H. 
Requa were sung to the tune of 
"Auld Lang Syne," and by resolu- 
tion formally adopted as the "club 
song" of the association: 

Fond memory, with fleeting step. 
Halts, and with backward gaze 

Recalls the tedious hours we spent 
In Shorthand's toilsome ways. 

The years we spent in patient drill, 
The books we fumbled o'er, 

Ere pen or pencil dared to strive 
To catch the lion's roar. 

But they are gone, those fearsome days. 

And now with flying pen 
We lay aside the fears of youth. 

And onward march as men. 

Time flies apace; soon we'll be gone. 

And others join the fray; 
But we're the men who put the Pbnn 

In I^NNSYLVANIA. 



FORMS FOR DAILY RECORDS 
OF STUDENTS OF TYPE- 
WRITING. 

On the following pages are given 
two forms for keeping a daily record 
of the progress of students of type- 
writing. The one reproduced in fac- 
simile from manuscript is fumisht 
by J. E. Boothe» principal of Boothe's 



Business School, of Huntington, W. 
Va. Mr. Boothe says that he finds 
it an excellent means of keeping check 
on the work of his pupils in type- 
writing, and suggests that it would be 
a good plan to have some such form 
furnisht as a regular accompaniment 
of the typewriter text-book. 

The other form is one reproduced 
in type from a card used in Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware, and 
designed by J. E. Fuller, principal of 
the shorthand and typewriting de- 
partment and author of the Touch 
Writer. Mr. Fuller says that he 
considers it a good thing to keep a 
daily record of each student's prog- 
ress. He finds that it is stimulating 
to the student and helpful to the 
teacher by way of enabling the latter 
to gage the student's advancement. 
Mr. Fuller's record card is, of course, 
made to fit the lesson divisions of the 
Touch Writer. The "suggestions" 
and "requirements" printed in the 
middle part are not necessarily a part 
of the card, the essential feature of 
which is that it provides a place on 
which the teacher may check off each 
lesson, letter, or form as it is com- 
* pleted in accordance with the re- 
quirements. Mr. Fuller says: "Our 
plan has been to keep stiff cards in a 
file on the teacher's desk, and the 
student is given one printed on thin 
paper which he may paste in his 
book, where he may keep a record 
for himself if he desires. If but one 
card is used I think the teacher 
should retain possession of it." 

Both these forms are here printed 
for the benefit of teachers of type- 
writing, and teachers who have de- 
vised other and different forms are 
invited to send samples thereof to the 
editor, that they may be printed in 
the Magazine to show advantageous 
forms of arrangement. 
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Goldey College Typewriting Department 



RECORD CARD. 



Name Date 






Lesson 


Date 


Suggestions. 


Date 


Lesal 
Form 


I 






I 


2 




Good typewriting depends upon (i) 




2 


3 




thorough knowledge of the key-board, 




3 


•4 




and (2) proper fingering. 




4 


5 




Practise intelligently and regularly 




5 
6 

7 
8 


6 




and expect good results. u^ 




7 




If in doubt, ask the teacher. 




8 
9 


Requirements. 

I. Lessons i to 9,' five perfect lines 


9 
10 

II 


LrCtter 


12 






of each]" word, fingering exercise, or 








13 


I 




phrase. Five perfect copies of each 




14 


2 




letter. 




I 

i< 


3 




2. Business Letters, five perfect 
copies. 




D 


A 


Tab'K 


*T 




3. Legal Forms i to 8, four perfect 




ff 


ft 




5 




single copies; one perfect copy with 




I 


6 




three carbons; forms 9 to 15, five per- 




2 


7 




fect copies. 




3 


8 




4. Tabulating, five perfect copies. 




4 


9 




5. Specifications, five perfect copies. 




5 




"Perfect" means without error or 




6 


10 




erasures. 




7 


II 








8 


12 








9 


13 








10 


14 








II 
12 


15 











Envelopes. 



Cards. 



Specifications. 
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SPELLING DOES NOT TEND TO 
IMPROVE OF ITSELF. 

One of the pet arguments ad- 
vanced by objectors to such moderate 
and reasonable improvements in or- 
thography as those proposed by the 
Simplified Spelling Board, is met, as 
follows, by Prof. Thomas R. Louns- 
bury, of Yale: 

One of the argumenta presented for the 
maintenance of opposition to reform is that 
the language itself has for centuries been 
slowly but steadily purifying its orthography. 
There is consequently no need of striving to 
hasten a movement which is going on better 
and more naturally of its own accord. This 
is a pleasing delusion which the uninformed 
and the unthinking entertain and pro- 
mulgate. 

The chief objection to it is its absolute 
falsity. The language has been doing noth- 
ing of the sort since the printing-house un- 
dertook the charge of its spelling. What- 
ever changes of importance have since been 
made for its improvement have been ac- 
complisht by efifort and usually against the 
most violent opposition. 

Look, for instance, at the strife which 
went on in our own country some seventy 
years ago, when the project was put forth to 
drop the "u" from some thirty words or 
more which still retained that vowel in the 
terminations "our" while several hundred 
with this same ending had given it up. Its 
continuance in these made them therefore 
exceptions to the general rule. As their de- 
rivatives frequently reverted to the simpler 
form — as, for instance, "clamorous" from 
"clamour" — this involved the further learn- 
ing of exceptions to the exceptions. 

The proposal to get rid of this load of 
useless lumber which burdened the memory 
with arbitrary distinctions excited then even 
more bitterness of feeling than anything 
which has been suggested by this association 
now. 

But I go further. So far from the language 
having been engaged in simplifying the or- 
thography of its own accord, it has not been 
simplifying it at all. In many respects the 
spelling now used is distinctly worse than it 
was in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Variations then prevailed in the 
orthography so great that it is not practicable 
to make absolute general statements. 

But it is safe to say that in the usage of 
a large number of authors, some of them [of 
the first eminence, the orthography was at 
that time more phonetic, that is to say, better 
than it is today. 



EDITORIAL. 

THB "direction OF SAFETY.** 

If it were possible in writing Pho- 
nography at high speed to make half- 
length strokes exactly half length, full- 
length strokes exactly of the standard 
length, and double-length strokes ex- 
actly double length — ^if it were pos- 
sible, under such circumstances, to 
make small circles, hooks, and loops 
precisely of the standard size, and the 
large appendages precisely so much 
larger than the small ones — if it were 
possible, in other words, for the hu- 
man hand to execute at high speed 
with the precision with which the 
human mind can think — ^then Phonog- 
raphy would at all times be perfect- 
ly legible, no matter how fast it might 
be written. 

As a matter of fact, under the 
stress of speed-effort there is always 
an inevitable tendency toward de- 
terioration of outline — there is an 
unavoidable departure from the true 
proportions. Half-lengths may be a 
little longer "or shorter than the ab- 
solute proportions demand, append- 
ages may be a little larger or smaller 
than they should be. And so the 
distinctions by which these various 
elements of the system are known 
one from the other, tend, as speed in- 
creases, to become blurred, and, with 
continued increases of^speed,5finally 
lost. 

This deterioration of outline may 
in any given case travel in either of 
two directions — a stroke may be too 
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long on the one hand or it may be 
too short on the other; a circle may 
be too large on the one hand or it 
may be too small on the other. And 
there is often a vital diflference in the 
practical result, depending on which 
of these two directions of deviation 
from the standard a given outline 
takes. 

It is obvious, for instance, that if 
in writing the word piece the circle- 
5 be made a trifle too large, and if in 
writing the word pieces the circle-ses 
be made a little too small, then these 
two circles will tend to resemble one 
another in point of size, and it may 
be difficult to tell which is which. 
Under these circumstances it is con- 
ceivable that the outline intended for 
the word piece might, in fact, be read 
pieces, and that intended for the 
word pieces might be read piece. If, 
however, the deviation from the 
standard had in each of these sup- 
posed cases proceeded in the opposite 
direction — ^if the circle-5e5 had been 
made a little too large and the circle-^ 
a little too small — no disadvanta- 
geous effect would have resulted, so 
far as the legibility of the outlines is 
concerned. The small circle slightly 
reduced in size does not tend to clash 
with any still smaller circle, for no 
such form exists in the system; and 
in like manner the large circle slightly 
increast in size does not tend to clash 
with any still larger circle, for there 
is none such. 

The watchword, then, for the 
young phonographer who would train 



himself in habits of legible writing 
may be exprest in three words — 

INCREASE THE CHARACTERISTIC. This 

simply means that if in your slow and 
careful writing you allow yourself to 
deviate in the least from the exact 
standard of formation, such devia- 
tion shall always be in this fashion: 
make the small thing smaller; make 
the large thing larger; make the light 
thing lighter; make the heavy thing 
heavier; make the high thing higher; 
make the low thing lower. This kind 
of deviation always runs in the direc- 
tion of safety. The characteristic by 
which any given element of the sys- 
tem is distinguisht from other ele- 
ments is thus increast and empha- 
sized instead of being reduced and 
neglected. The particular habit thus 
attained in slow and careful practise 
— the kind of practise that deter- 
mines all reporting habits — will stand 
by the reporter in his practical work 
and will postpone to a remote stage 
of fast writing that vanishing-point 
of legibility which comes at last to 
every writer, no matter how skilful, 
as he finds himself compelled to en- 
counter fresh increments of speed. 

As in the case of many broad rules, 
there is one qualification which should 
be made in the one just enunciated. 
It is not advisable to cultivate a 
habitual tendency to over-emphasize 
shading, even in slow and careful 
writing. It will be sufficient to 
"make the light thing lighter" — to 
produce the needed distinction by 
writing unshaded strokes with ex- 
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treme lightness. Do not make 
heavy strokes intentionally heavier, 
as this will tend to a retarded style 
of writing through physical friction 
between the pen-point and the paper. 
Lightness of hand should at all times 
be insisted on. It would be as absurd 
to look for fleetness in note-taking by 
the habitually heavy-handed writer 
as it would be to expect a railroad 
train to make a fast run with the air- 
brakes set. 

CAUTION NEEDED. 

The National Shorthand Reporter, 
the new organ of the National Short- 
hand Reporters' Association, in 
speaking of the recent changes in the 
Cincinnati courts, makes the asser- 
tion bluntly in its June issue that the 
"newly-elected Democratic judges 
have treated the position of official 
stenographer as a political job, which 
it had never been considered before 
in the past forty years." 

We do not know where the Re- 
porter gets its information about Cin- 
cinnati affairs, or whom it trusts as 
its Cincinnati adviser, but certainly 
it would do well to be a little cautious 
in future in forming and expressing 
an opinion in matters similar to the 
one in question. The recently- 
elected Cincinnati judges need no 
defense with impartial people who 
have the means of knowing them at 
close range. They are honorable, 
high-minded gentlemen to a man, and 
have been influenced by no consider- 
ation in their appointments of official 



shorthand reporters in their courts 
other than considerations of the public 
good. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

an easy way to insert words in 
bichrome typewriting. 

San Francisco, Cal., ) 

Ju/y lo, igij. \ 

Referring to Mr. Forrest Clark's 
article in the June number of the 
Magazine, it is suggested that a bet- 
ter way to insert a few words in a 
diflferent color in a typewritten page 
is to place between the ribbon and 
the platen a scrap of carbon paper of 
the desired color. 

Nemo. 

some PERTINENT QUESTIONS ON THE 

situation in the new york 
city public schools. 

150 Nassau St., New York City. ) 

June 79, igis. \ 

So that the opinions of your readers 
may be obtained, it is hoped you will 
give this letter space in your publi- 
cation. 

Why is it that the school author- 
ities in the city of New York persist 
in allowing the teaching only of one 
system of shorthand in the public 
schools — viz., the Isaac Pitman sys- 
tem? 

Is it not a fact that the Committee 
on Standardization of the National 
Shorthand Reporters* Association, 
after intelligent and careful investi- 
gation and study, recommended 
strongly the elimination of every 
principle of the Isaac Pitman system 
which distinguisht it from the Benn 
Pitman system? 

Answers to the following questions 
from every one of your readers would 
be appreciated: 

I , Do you, as a practical shorthand 
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writer, believe that the teaching of 
shorthand in the schools of a great 
city like New York should be limited 
to one system — unless it is the best 
system? 

2. Do you, in view of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on 
Standardization — and it is an able 
committee — believe the Isaac Pitman 
system should be adhered to by the 
school authorities of New York City, 
to the exclusion of all other systems? 

3. Do you believe a committee of 
commercial teachers — not practical 
shorthand writers — a proper body to 
decide a question of such vast im- 
portance to the great number of 
students in the public schools here, 
who, desiring to study shorthand, 
must study Isaac Pitman shorthand 
or none? 

It is hoped you will find it possible 
not only to answer these questions in 
an editorial, but also to urge your 
readers to direct their answers to me 
at the above address. The expression 
of the opinions requested will assist 
materialo^ in an earnest effort to aid 
the adoption of a standard system of 
shorthand. 

Roy F. Schoonmaker. 

the scientific vowel scale. 

Yancey, Va. ) 

May ig, igij. \ 

In regard to the Benn Pitman 
vowel-scale, I assure you that it is 
the natural scale, backt up in that 
by the great weight of scientific au- 
thority. I mean that ee and I are 
found high in the mouth, and have 
naturally a high pitch, etc.; and do 
and 66^ low. 

Page 20 of "Resonance in Singing 
and Speaking," by Thomas Fille- 
brown, M. D., D. M. D. (3d ed., 
loii, Oliver Ditson, Boston) has this 
diagram and statements on the same 
page, below, and relative to the 
di£^^m: 



THE singer's scale OF VOCAL 
SOUNDS. 

nee nit net nay nair nat nigh Nah not naiv 

1234567 8 7' 6' 

ner nut no nook noo 



S' 4' 3' 



I' 



. . . . In the series 1-8 the tongue is 
highest in the center for ii, and gradually 
descends until it lies flat in the mouth for 
ah. 



The researches of Helmholtz, Koenig, Wil- 
lis, Wheatatone. Appunn, Bell, and others 
have shown that each vowel sound has its 
own characteristic pitch. The Scale of Vowel 
Sounds given above corresponds closely to 
the order of resonance pitch from the highest 
ee to the lowest 00. In the natural resonance 
of the vowels ee is highest in the head, ah is 
midway in the scale, and 00 is lowest in res- 
onance. 

Going down the scale, sounding all 
the simple vowel sounds (omit nigh) 
we have: 

1 nee 7 not 

2 nit 8 naw 

3 net 9 ner 

4 nay nut 
nair 10 no 

5 nat II nook 

6 nah 12 noo 

Doubtless this arrangement looks 
familiar to you ! 

Albon P. Man, Jr. 



ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

TRY IT AND SEE. 

I. E. G. — If you are seriously dis- 
posed to think that the revival of 
the machine-shorthand idea, as em- 
bodied in the Stenotype, is really 
likely to work a "revolution in short- 
hand" — where have we heard that 
expression before? — by all means get 
into the game promptly and try it 
out. The sooner you introduce the 
thing into your school and get your 
own personal exerience of it the 
better — that is, if you must have 
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personal experience to satisfy you. 
After all, that is the only kind of ex- 
perience that is entirely satisfactoiy 
to most people, and human nature is 
not given to learning its lessons by 
means of other people's broken shins. 
Personal experience is, to be sure, a 
somewhat costly teacher at times, 
but it surely teaches. If the Steno- 
type is going to effect the wonderful 
revolution that its sanguine friends 
are promising, the sooner the con- 
summation is arrived at the better. 
If, on the other hand, it is destined 
to prove a disappointment and a de- 
lusion in the end, again we say, the 
sooner it is so found out the better. 
So we would be the last in the world 
to dissuade you from putting the 
machine into your school and letting 
your pupils see what they can do with 
it. In the mean time it might be just 
as well to keep some of them plugging 
away at Benn Pitman Phonography 
just for the sake of being sure that 
you will at all times have on hand 
some reliable graduates who can fill 
the difficult positions should the 
other experiment by any chance fail. 



THE LONG AND SHORT OF "MENTAL." 

S. S. A. — The use of the outline 

..L.... for mental is highly objection- 
able in several ways. The downward 
/ follows the n-hook at an obtuse 
angle and with a reverse of curve- 
motion, both of which mean a slow 
outline. If any attempt is made to 
write such an outline rapidly the 
form disintegrates — loses its definite- 
ness and exactness. Almost any out- 
line may be accurately written if 
time enough is taken, but there are 
some which may be accurately writ- 
ten only by "slowing up" and taking 
time, and the outlme you propose 
for menial is such a one. The lorm 

is a very much longer outline 



as measured by space, but a very 
much shorter one as measured by 
time, if legibility is to be held at a 
level in both instances. It is not 
always the outline measured by the 
shortest lineal length that is the 
briefest of execution. 



ANN OUNCEMENTS. 

NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS * 

ASSOCIATION — THE SPEED 

CONTEST. 

The contest will be held at the 
opening of the morning session, 
Wednesday, August 20. 

Entries will be received at any 
time before the contest begins, but 
it will greatly aid the committee in 
its work to have applications several 
days in advance. Contestants are 
requested also to notify the commit- 
tee if they want machines on which 
to transcribe, and whether or not 
they desire operators. 

There will be short preliminary 
readings to "warm up" contestants 
and to familiarize them with the 
voices and enunciation of the dic- 
taters. 

All test readings wi: be for five 
minutes. The first ana'Vcond will 
be at the rate of ^50 and 175 words 
a minute, respecAvely, and are for 
the benefit of those trying for speed 
certificates. 

The tests for the championship 
trophy will be at the rate of 200, 240, 
and 280 words a minute. These, of 
course, may be taken by candidates 
for certificates. 

The matter for the 150, 175, and 
200 speeds will be selections from 
sermons, lectures, speeches, editori- 
als, or other literary matter. The 
240 test will be a judge's charge, and 
the 280 will be testimony in which 
the Q*s and A's will be read and 
counted. 
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No change has been made in the 
rules this year, except that choice of 
position at tables is to be decided by 
lot. 

A copy of the rules may be had 
upon application to the secretary of 
the committee. 

J. E. Fuller, 
Secretary Speed Contest Committee. 
GoLDEY College, 
Wilmington, Del. 

NATIONAL SHORTHAND REPORTERS * 
ASSOC lATION — DEDICATION 
OF BENN PITMAN MEMORIAL IN 
CINCINNATI. 

On Saturday, August 23, the day 
following the Chicago convention of 
the National Shorthand Reporters' 
Association, the dedication of the 
Benn Pitman memorial will take 
place in Cincinnati. 

The memorial takes the form of a 
life-size bust of Benn Pitman exe- 
cuted in bronze by John Meyenberg, 
of Cincinnati, who was, many years 
ago, a pupil in Mr. Pitman's carving 
classes in the Cincinnati Art School. 
Friends of Mr. Pitman who have 
seen the bust in clay feel much grat- 
ified at the faithful and spirited like- 
ness produced by the sculptor. 

The dedication ceremonies will be 
held in the main hall of the Public 
Library of Cincinnati, where the bust 
will be permanently placed, it having 
been accepted for this purpose by 
the trustees of the Library. 

It is desired that as many members 
of the Association as possible pro- 
ceed from the Chicago meeting to 
Cincinnati, where they will be made 
welcome by a local committee of ar- 
rangements, of which Jerome B. 
Howard hais been appointed chair- 
man by President Reitler. 



lL.._x\.^v.rr^, 



DOTS AND DASHES. 

A Deserved Tribute. — The fol- 
lowing extract from a private letter 
is a deserved tribute from a grateful 
pupil — S. S. Gluckstein — to Arthur 
V. Smith (certificated teacher), head 
of the shorthand department of Hoff- 
mann's Business College, Milwaukee: 

I have a lot to thank Mr. Smith for. While 
he did not teach me to be proficient in the 
mere recitation of phonographic rules, he 
taught me something much better — the prac- 
tical application of those principles. So 
thorough are his methods that there is no 
excuse for anybody possessing average intel- 
ligence to fail to thoroughly familiarize him- 
self with the intricacies of Phonography. The 
real test of a teacher does not lie in his ability 
to teach pupils to be parrots — not in his knack 
of teaching them to memorize — ^but in his 
power to make them think for themselves. 
That test applied to Mr. Smith proves him 
to be a teacher of unusual ability. The secret 
of his success lies in the fact that he loves the 
art. He delights in showing the possibilities 
of shorthand — ^its beauty and its scientific 
basis. Deeply indebted also am I to him for 
his interest in me personally. That is an- 
other qualification of the efficient teacher. 
There are teachers whose interest in the pupil 
ceases upon the sounding of the gong for dis- 
missal; and as for a feeling of interest in the 
pupil after he has completed his course, that 
is entirely foreign to them. Not only is Mr. 
Smith interested in the students as pupils, 
but as young men and women who are about 
to make their first venture in life, and who 
need the counsel of a mature person. 

A Rare Opportunity. — David H. 
O'Keefe, the efficient and enthusiastic 
librarian and editor of the New York 
State Stenographers' Association, has 
recently prepared a complete list of 
papers read before the association 
from 1876 to 19 1 2, and has publisht 
it in mimeograph t form arranged ac- 
cording to the author's names. This 
list will be mailed on request to all 
persons interested in shorthand liter- 
ature. It presents a rich mine of 
stenographic wit, wisdom, learning 
and research from the pens of some 
of the brightest minds in the short- 
hand reporting profession, and the 
opportunity of securing this index 
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should be promptly seized. The in- 
dex designates the volume of the "Pro- 
ceedings'* in which each particular 
article is found, and back volumes 
may be ordered of the librarian for 
twenty-five cents a copy. Some of 
these volumes are growing scarce, and 
those who are desirous of completing 
their files will be wise to give their 
orders promptly. Address David H. 
O'Keefe, Librarian, 179 Marcy Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilmington in Line.— Comment- 
ing on the recent adoption of Benn 
Pitman Phonography by the school 
board of Wilmington, Delaware, the 
Evening Journal of that city says: 

By its selection of the Benn Pitman system 
to be taught in the shorthand classes of the 
Wilmington High School the Board of Edu- 
cation put Wilmington in line with Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore. Pittsburg, and other lead- 
ing cities of this country. . . . The Dela- 
ware members of the National Shorthand 
Reporters' Association united in recommend- 
ing the Pitman system for the local high 
school. 

The Poetic Vckabulary. — 
"Mamma, I know the difference be- 
tween a poet and anybody else.'* 

"Well, dear?" 

"Anybody else says 'try,* and a 
poet says * strive.' " — Chicago Tribune, 

A Wise Preference. — "Are you 
interested in contemporary history?" 

"Not much. I am more inter- 
ested in what is going on now." — 
Baltimore American, 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

D. G. Cassady will teach Phonography 
next year in the Owensboro (Ky.) high school, 

The shorthand classes of Walla Walla Col- 
lege, College Place, Wash., will next year be 
in charge of Hedwig Kleuser. 

C. Z. Swisher (certificated), of Gypsum, 
Kans., has been elected teacher of the com- 
mercial department of the high school at 
Parsons. Kans. 



Mary H. Mayo, of Columbus. Miss., will 
teach Benn Pitman Phonography next year 
in the high school at Clarksdale, Miss. 

Katherine Hartley, of Salina. Kans., 
goes to North Platte. Nebr., next year to 
teach Phonography in the high school. 

Mary G. Kirby, of Amsterdam, Ohio, 
will be at the head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Missouri Valley (Iowa) high 
school next year. 

William Beck, who recently was secretary 
of the Kingsley Schools of Business at Engle- 
wood and Westwood, N. J., is now teaching 
Benn Pitman Phonography in the Pottsville 
(Pa.) Business College. 

E. L. Grady, of Goshen, Ind.. will next 
year be at the head of the commercial de- 
partment of the Watertown (Wis.) hig^ 
school. Mr. Grady succeeds F. D. Cross 
who goes to Fairfield. Cal., to take charge of 
the commercial work in the high school there. 

William L. Foley, of Gloucester, Mass.. 
is to have charge of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Goldfield (Nev.) High School, 
next year. The department was, until re- 
cently, under the principalship of Arthur J. 
Sullivan, an accomplisht Benn Pitman 
teacher, who was last spring elected to the 
position of superintendent of the Goldfield 
schools. 

The Bryant & Stratton Business Col- 
lege, of Louisville ((Jeorge W. Schwartz, 
E resident), has purchased the very desirable 
>t on Chestaut Street, facing Brook Street, 
and in the fall will begin the erection thereon 
of a new building expressly designed for the 
use of the school. The chsuming old mansion 
building at Second and Walnut has served 
this institution long and well, but the in- 
creasing demand of bustoess now calls for a 
thoroughly modem environment, and this is 
to be supplied. 

The Columbia Commercial Uniybrstty. 
of Lancaster, Ohio, was recently sold to 
Clarence Balthaser (certificated), of Green- 
ville, Ohio, the present owner of The Com- 
mercial-Normal College, of Greenville. Mr. 
Balthaser has made a specialty of Benn Pit- 
man Phonography for the past five years, 
doing superior work in training teachers, and 
for some of the more exacting tdnds of ofiBk:e 
work. For the present, his son, Hermann K. 
Balthaser has charge of the Lancaster school, 
and is already instituting some changes tend- 
ing towards the high class of work done in 
The Commercial-Normal College. The policy 
of this school has not yet been made known, 
but it is fair to assume that the young people 
of Fairfield and adjoining counties can not 
find better instruction than they will receive 
in the Columbia Commercial University, 
under its present ownership. 
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[In the Amanuensis Style.] 

Addison's **Sir Roger de Coverley.** — Continued. 
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[To be continued.] 
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[In the Reporting Style.] 

Baly's Inorganic Chemistry. — Continued. 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS HAVE MAIN- 
TAINED THEIR SUPERIORITY FOR 

Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 



Durability. 



No. I '^^S^^^k^ College. 



This pen is the Standard of Excellence among expert 

writers, specially for shorthand writers. Samples 

for trial sent postpaid on receipt of 

return postage, two cents. 



MENTION THIS PUBLICATION, 

Spencerian Pen Co. 

349 Broadway, NEW YORK. 



Do you want to become m 

COURT REPORTER ? 

Do you know 

COURT PROCEDURE? 

Are you up in 

TESTIMONY, JUDGES' CHARGES AND THE LIKE? 

In other words, have you had 
EXPERIENCE ? 

If not, you cannot 

BE SUCCESSFUL. 

All these, and much else, are fully covered by 

THE STENOGRAPHIC EXPERT 

By WiLLARD B. BoTTOME, Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court. 
Price ^2.00, postpaid. Sample pages and testimonials for the asking. 



WILLARD B. BOTTOME, 



220 Broadway, 



New York, N. Y. 



The Benn Pi 



Emblem 



To be worn by writers, teachers and 

students of the Benn Pitman 

System of Phonography. 




A beautiful gold and dark-red enamel 
emblem, showing the circle and straight 
lines from which the phonographic al- 
phabet is derived, with the name ' ' Benn 
Pitman'' in phonographic characters in 
the field. The emblem is finisht in two 
forms — as a pin or as a lapel button — 
and will be mailed, postpaid. 

As a lapel batton or a pin. 
Fifty cents. 

XHB PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 
COMPANY, 

CiadniMti, Ohio, 



VOLUME XXVI, 1912, 

Of the Phonographic Magazinb is now 
ready, bound in cloth, uniform with preced- 
ing volumes. 

Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 

Mailed, prepaid, to any address on receipt 
of price. Address 

The Phonog:raphic Institute Co., 

CINCINNATI 

Home Study Courses 

Over one hundred Home 
Study Courses under profes- 
sors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Prepara- 
tory, A^cultural, Com- 
mercial. Normal and Civil 
Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, 
Teachers' and CitU Service 
ExanUnaHons. 

250-page catalog free. Please address 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dapt. 214, Sprlagaald, Umm, 




Prof. Genung 
English 




■^ 



The Proof of the Pudding 

. is the Rating.''— Cervantes. 

A system of shorthand may best 
be judged by the way it wears. 
Sixty years of continuous nation- 
wide use have tested out 

Benn Pitman Phonography 

in every conceivable way in which 
a shorthand can be tried. And it is 
the standard shorthand system of 
America to-day — used by the greater 
number of professional reporters and 
amanuenses — taught in more schools 
than any other — the favorite system 
of shorthand amateurs. 

Published by 

The Phonographic Institute Company, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Benn Pitman. Pounder. 
JBROMB B. Howard. President. 
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Catalog of phonographic works. 

By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 
PuBLiSHT BY THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO., Cincinnati, O. 



The Phonographic Amanuensis. A Pre- 
sentation of Pitman Phonography. More 
Especially Adapted to the Use of Business 
and other Schools devoted to the Instruc- 
tion and Training of Shorthand Amanu- 
enses. By Jbromb B. Howard. With a 
Prefatory Note by Bbnn Pitman. Cloth, 

$1 oo 

Progressive Dictation Exercises. De- 
signed to accompany "The Phonographic 
Amanuensis." By Jerome B. Howard. 
Paper, 25 

A List of Logograms. Contractions, 
Phrases, and Other Special Forms, con- 
tained in Tht Phonographic Amanuensis. 
By Jbromb B. Howard. Paper, ... 10 

Questions on the Phonographic Amanu- 
ensis. By Jbromb B. Howard. Paper, 30 

The Manual of Phonography. By Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. This 
work is desiened for self-instruction in the 
art of Shorthand Writing. Cloth, . . i 00 

The Reporter's Companion. By Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. A Guide 
to Verbatim Reporting; for Professional 
reporters and those who desire to become 
such. Cloth, I 00 

The Phonographic Dictionary and Phrase 
Book. By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard. Contains a vocabulary of 120,- 
030 words, including every useful word in 
the language. Cloth, 3 00 

Business Letters. No. x — Miscellaneous 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. Amanuensis Style 
of Phonography, with Key in facsimile 
typewriting. Paper 25 

Business Letters. No. a.^Railroad Cor- 
respondence. By Brnn Pitman and Jb- 
romb B. Howard. Uniform with No. i 
in style and arrangement. Paper, . 25 

Business Letters. No. 3.— Classified Cor- 
respondence. By Benn Pitman and Je- 
rome B. Howard. Paper 25 

Business Letters. No. 4. — Insurance 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman 
and Jerome B. Howard. Paper, 25 

Business Letters. No. 5. — Classified 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. Paper, .... 25 

Business Letters. No. 6. — Classified 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. Paper, .... 25 



Legal Forms. By Benn Pitman and Jerome 
B. Howard. Amanuensis Style. Key in 
facsimile typewriting. Paper .... 25 

History of Sindbad the Sailor. Amanu- 
ensis Style. Paper, 25 



The Man Without a Country. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. Amanuensis Style. 
Paper, 25 

A Dog of Flanders. By " Ouida." In the 
Amanuensis Style. Paper, 25 

A Voyage to Lilliput. By Jonathan Swift. 

Amanuensis Style. Paper, 30 

A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. 

Amanuensis Style. Paper, 35 

The Ugly Duckling, and other stories. By 
Hans Christian Andersen. Amanuensis 
Style. Paper, 25 

The Little Violinist and other prose sketches. 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Amanuensis 
Style. Paper, 25 

The N'urnberg Stove. Bv "Ouida." In 
the Amanuensis Style. Paper, ... 25 

Conciliation with the Colonies. A Speech 
by Edmund Burke. Reporting Style. 
Paper, 30 

Speech of Robert Y. Hayne. Reporting 
Style. Paper, 25 

Testimony of Louis J. Weichmann. Re- 
porting Style. Paper, 35 

The Touch Writer. A Text-book for Self- 
and Class-instruction in the Art of Operat- 
ing the Typewriter without Looking at the 
Keyboard. By. J. E. Fuller. Revised and 
Improved. Boards, 50 

Life and Labors of Sir Isaac Pitman. By 
Benn Pitman. Cloth, i 00 

How Long ? A Symposium. Consists of 
contributions from eminent reporters on 
the length of time required for obtaining 
verbatim speed in shorthand writing. Illus- 
trated with a finely-engraved portrait of 
each contributor. Paper, 50 

The Mastery of Shorthand. By David 
Wolfe Brown, Late Oflficial Reporter, U. 
S. House of Representatives. Paper, 35 

The Teaching of Shorthand. By G. A. 
Clark. Paper 35 

The Dictater. A collection of graded dicta- 
tion exercises for the use of teachers and 
students of shorthand. By Mina Ward. 
The exercises are counted and arranged to 
facilitate reading at any desired speed. 
Cloth, I 00 



Liberal Wholesale y Examination and Exchange Prices to Teachers and Booksellers, 
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Volume XXVII. AUGUST. 19J3. 



PHONOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE. 



CINCINNATI: 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE COMPANY. 



Single Number, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 



Recent Publications of The Phonographic Institute Company, Cincinnati. 
SPEECH OF HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 

On the Initiative and Referendum, 

% 

In the Reporting Style of Phonography 

By 
JEROME B. HOWARD. 



Paper. 



26 pages. 



i2mo. 



15 cents. 



N. B. — A single copy will be mailed to any teacher or school-officer 

for eight cents. 



SPEECH OF 

HON. DAVID J. LEWIS. 

The High Cost of Living; 
A Problem in Trans- 
portation. 

In the Reporting Style of Phonog- 
raphy by Jerome B. Howard. 



Paper. 24 pages. i2mo. 15 cents. 



N. B. — A single copy will be mailed to any 

teacher or school-officer for 

eight cents. 



THE SUCCESSION OF FOREST TREES 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Henry D. 
Thoreau. In the Amanuensis Style of 
Phonography, by Jerome B. Howard. 
Paper. 54 pages. 12 mo. 35 cents. 

TESTIMONY FOR THE PROSECUTION 
IN THE CASE OF UNITED STATES 
VERSUS ROBERT HAYES MITCHELL. 
Printed in the Reporting Style of Phonog- 
raphy, in accordance with " The Reporters 
Companion," by Benn Pitman and Jerome 
B. Howard. With a Key in Facsimile Typ>e- 
writing. Paper. 161 pages. i2mo. 60 
cents. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 
Charles and Mary Lamb. The Tempest. 
— ^A Midsummer Night's Dream. — ^A Win- 
ter's Tale. — Much Ado About Nothing. — 
As You Like It. — ^The.Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. In the Amanuensis Style of Pho- 
nography, by Jerome B. Howard. Paper. 
70 pages. i2mo. 30 cents. 

CIVIL SERVICE LETTERS. United 
States Government. In the Amanuensis 
Style of Phonography, by Jerome B. How- 
ard. Paper. 56 pages. i2mo. 25 cents. 

BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES. By Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Arranged as a Pro- 
gressive Phonographic Reader to accom- 
pany "The Phonographic Amanuensis." 
By Jerome B. Howard. Paper. 77 pages. 
i2mo. 30 cents. 

TECHNICAL REPORTING. No. i.— 
Manufacturing. In the Reporting Style of 
Phonography by Benn Pitman and Jerome 
B. Howard. Paper. 77 pages. i2mo. 30 
cents. 
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Complete Keyboard Control 



This is the latest time saving idea in type- 
writing. And it finds its perfect develop- 
ment in the MODEL lO VISIBLE 



The old hand adjustmentsi of the carriage which consumed 
so much time and labor are, on the MODEL 10 SMITH PRE- 
MIER, reduced to an absolute minimum. Spacing for the 
writing point on each line, back spacing, tabulating; all are per- 
formed from the keyboard. The hands of the operator never 
touch the carriage except to insert the paper and space for a 
new line. • 

To watch a SMITH PREMIER operator at work is to get 
a convincing idea of the value of these time and labor saving 
features. 

Smith Premier Department 
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SECOND ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE KANSAS SHORT- 
HAND REPORTERS' ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The Second Annual Convention 
of the Kansas Shorthand Reporters' 
Association was held in the court 
room of the second division of the 
District Court of Topeka, August 
I and 2, the visiting reporters mak- 
ing the Throop Hotel their head- 
quarters. 

An attendance of about twenty 
official reporters was had, a num- 
ber of whom were accompanied by 
their wives. Various court duties 
prevented the attendance of a num- 
ber of the remaining members of the 
Association, who wrote letters ex- 
pressing their regret at their in- 
ability to be present, and assuring 
the rest that they would do all in 
their power during the coming 
year to support the Association and 
its activities. There are but thirty- 
eight official reporters in the district 
courts of Kansas, and perhaps a 
half dozen shorthand writers of such 
ability as to be clast as general 
shorthand reporters. The reports 
of officers showed the actual paid-up 
membership for 191 3 to be twenty- 
seven. 

The report of the president showed 
that dunng the past year the Asso- 
ciation, working thru its officers and 
members, placed four shorthand 
reporters in as many courts as of- 
ficial shorthand reporters — three in 
Kansas and one in Oklahoma. 

In the forenoon of the first day 



the reporters were received with a 
fine address of welcome by Capt. 
Joseph G. Waters, president of the 
Shawnee County [Topeka] Bar As- 
sociation. The annual address of 
President W. A. Seiler followed, and 
then the reports of the secretary, 
George D. Warr; the treasurer, C. D. 
Wellman; and the legislative com- 
mittee through its chairman, George 
W. Reichard. The last-named in- 
dicated that conditions in the re- 
cent Kansas legislature were such 
that no bill could be past for in- 
creasing the compensation of court 
reporters. The legislative committee, 
however, render^ material aid in 
helping to defeat a bill which past 
one house of legislature, the purpose 
of which was to do away (in the name 
of economy!) with six district courts. 
In the afternoon of the first day 
a special committee, of which George 
I. Barnes was chairman, conducted 
a speed contest, the first of its kind, 
under the auspices of the Association. 
Tests were given at 150 words a min- 
ute on a speech, 175 words a minute 
on a judge's charge, and 200 and 225 
words a minute on testimony, all five- 
minute readings. The 150-word-a- 
minute matter was read only for the 
purpose of speed certificates. The 
three higher tests had to be tran- 
scribed in the contest for the cham- 
pionship of Kansas. The rules pro- 
vided that no mention should be 
made of any names except those of 
the winners, and on the following 
morning the committee reported that 
President W. A. Seiler handed in 
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the only qualifying transcript, and 
hence was declared the winner and 
the holder of the Kansas champion- 
ship for one year. Mr. Seiler's 
average on the three takes was 
193^ words a minute — 172 on the 
1 75- word test, 189I on the 200- 
word test, and 2i8f on the 225- 
word test. The committee reported 
that the reading of the 175- word 
test ran a little slow, and that in the 
225-word test it ran a little fast. 

It is decided that there shall be 
another contest next year, and it 
is expected that a considerable num- 
ber of entrants will present them- 
selves as candidates for honors. It 
is likely, also, that the Association 
will provide a silver cup as a trophy. 
All the contestants who went into 
the 191 3 contest did so without any 
special preparation, a situation which 
seems likely to be changed next 
year. 

In the afternoon of the first day 
the visiting members were treated 
to an automobile ride through the 
city by the Topeka reporters, and in 
the evening enjoyed a banquet at 
the Throop Hotel. C. D. Wellman, 
of Topeka, was toast master, and 
clever responses were made by 
George W. Reichard on "Kansas,* 
Mettje Middaugh on "The Lady 
Reporter," and George W. Warr on 
"Brainstorms in Court Reporting." 

The Association adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution without a dis- 
senting voice. ** Resolved: That if, 
and when, official reporters are ap- 
pointed in United States courts in 
pursuance of any new legislation, 
the Kansas Shorthand Reporters' 
Association favors the appointment 
of such official reporters pursuant to 
competitive civil-service examination, 
and the placing of them under the 
competitive civil service by execu- 
tive order of the Government." 

A resolution was also past, desig- 



nating the Shorthand Writer as the 
official organ of the Association. 

The following-named officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, George W. Warr, Paola; vice- 
president, C. A. Tharp, of Leaven- 
worth; secretary, George W. Reich- 
ard, of Great Bend; treasurer, C. 
D. Wellman, of Topeka; member 
of executive committee, George I. 
Barnes, of Topeka. These officers 
are all live reporters and live mem- 
bers of the Association, and their 
election is a guarantee that the 
organization will live and be ef- 
fective between conventions. 

The Association instructed the 
newly-elected officers to take up 
with the officers of neighboring 
state shorthand associations the 
matter of holding a joint meeting 
next summer. The state associa- 
tions of Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Texas are especially referred to by 
this resolution. It is too early in the 
day to predict how this action will 
turn out, but there is some senti- 
ment for the formation of a south- 
western shorthand reporters' asso- 
ciation, and this will be talkt over 
in the joint meeting next summer 
should one be held. 

The convention adjourned early 
in the afternoon of the second day, 
and everybody went to the ball- 
game under the guidance of C. D. 
Wellman and George A. Kline, the 
two official shorthand reporters of 
Topeka, who acted as an entertain- 
ment committee, and who at all 
stages of the meeting devoted them- 
selves unsparingly to the enjoyment 
of their guests. 



WILLIAM D. BRIDGE. D. D. 

It is with especial pleasure that 
the Magazine gives the place of 
honor this month to the iK>rtrait 
of William D. Bridge. Dr. Bridge 
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has done about everything in the 
field of Phonography that any man 
can do, and he is still doing. He has 
studied Phonography, practist Pho- 
nography, reported by means of 
Phonography, taught Phonography, 

greacht Phonography, thought and 
elieved Phonography about as long, 
as zealously, as skilfully, as en- 
thusiastically, as sincerely as any 
man who could be named. And now 
at a time of life when most men 
begin to think of getting rid of 
work he has enthusiastically accepted 
the editorship of the phonographic 
World, and laughs at care. If any 
one can lift the World out of the 
state of depression, into which it has 
fallen of late years Dr. Bridge is the 
man, and we look for a revival of its 
heyday. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous in- 
dication of Dr. Bridge's might as a 
reporter is the long series of official 
reports he has made of the quad- 
rennial general conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church up to 
and including the most recent of them 
held in Minneapolis, 19 12. These 
great conventions are in all respects, 
equal as tests of reporting prowess 
to the quadrennial national con- 
ventions of the great political parties. 
Dr. Bridge has organized the re- 
porting corps and managed them so 
efficiently (taking at the same time 
his own "turns" on the floor) that 
these reports are models of conven- 
tion reporting. 

As teacher his work has been 
chiefly done in the summer school at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. — the "daddy of 
all" the chautauquas — of the short- 
hand department of which he has 
for many years been the head. 

From its earliest years Dr. Bridge 
has been a zealous member of the 
National Shorthand Reporters* As- 
sociation, of which he is to-day the 
historian and librarian. 



In the year 1887 he was the sole 
American representative at the First 
International Shorthand Congress, 
held in London to commemorate the 
double event of the Tercentenary 
of Modem Shorthand (originating 
with Timothy Bright, 1586) and the 
Jubilee of Isaac Pitman (whose 
Stenographic Soundhand appeared 
in 1837), and on that occasion he 
took an active part in the proceed- 
ings and discussions. 

In 19 10 (February 23) he cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday and 
the fifty-sixth year of his shorthand- 
writership, and on this occasion he 
received a flood of letters that must 
have proved to him the fact (which 
should have needed no proof) that 
in the fellowship of shorthand there 
is no better-beloved fellow. 

Health and long life to Dr. Bridge 
and the World. 



SECOND ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE WEST VIR- 
GINIA SHORTHAND RE- 
PORTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The annual of the West Virginia 
Shorthand Reporters' Association 
was held in Huntington, Saturday, 
July 19, and was well attended by 
reporters from all sections of the 
state. 

Among the matters discust was 
that of instituting mandamus pro- 
ceedings against the auditor of the 
state to force him to pay whatever 
amounts the judges might allow 
reporters for reporting criminal cases. 
The statute provides that the judges 
may allow a reasonable compensa- 
tion for services and expenses; but 
the auditor refuses to pay more than 
$7.50 a day, and will not pay ex- 
penses when more than two days' 
per-diem is allowed. This matter 
was discust to some extent by cor- 
respondence among the members 
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last spring. At that time it seemed 
likely that an extra session of the 
legislature would be called, and that 
one of the purposes of the call might 
be the passing of a new reporters* 
law; and it was the general opinion 
of the members of the Association 
that it was better not to take any 
steps which might antagonize the 
state authorities. At the meeting 
it was decided that, in view of the 
repeated attempt in the legislature 
to reduce reporters' compensation, 
it was better to let the matter rest; 
and no action will therefore be taken 
by the Association in this matter. 

The following officers were elected : 
O. L. Haught, Clarksburg, presi- 
dent; Louis E. Schrader, Wheeling, 
vice-president; Madison L. Davis, 
Charleston, vice-president; Charles 
V. Price, Welch, secretary; and 
R. S. Douthat, Huntington, treas- 
urer. 

The Association past a resolution 
of appreciation and thanks to Louis 
E. Schrader, the retiring president, 
for his invaluable services in the 
organization and building up of the 
Association. 

It was noticed by the members 
present that Herman N. Pugh, one 
of the Huntington members, who is 
naturally a rather robust individual, 
carried himself with an erectness and 
dignity 'which made him seem 
bigger than ever. Upon inquiry 
as to the cause of this, it was learned 
that the ranks of the Association 
and of Mr. Pugh's family (which up 
to that time had consisted solely 
of his wife and himself) had been 
recruited that morning by the ar- 
rival of Miss Isabel Gwendolyn Pugh. 
A resolution was past congratulating 
Mr. Pugh and extending the best 
wishes and good will of the Asso- 
ciation to his little daughter. 

The time and place of the next 
meeting have not been fixt, but it 



is considered likely that it will be 
held somewhere in the northern part 
of the state. 



SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE UTAH SHORT- 
HAND REPORTERS' AS- 
SOCIATION. 

The convention was held at Salt 
Lake City, Saturday, July 19, 1913, 
and proved to be the most enthusiastic 
meeting of the Association. Prac- 
tically all the shorthand reporters 
of Utah are members of the Associ- 
ation, and all are working unitedly 
for the advancement of the pro- 
fession they follow. 

The business meeting was held at 
the Commercial Club at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Interesting 
papers were read by F. W. Otter- 
strom and Justin R. Davis. Mr. 
Davis dealt specifically with some 
of the practical difficulties encoun- 
tered in reporting. Clarence Cramer 
spoke about his system of indexing 
as applied to court work. These 
talks were followed by a general dis- 
cussion by the members, after which 
several matters of business were 
disposed of, including the approval 
by the members of an appropriation 
of twenty-five dollars that had 
been made to help defray the ex- 

Censes of the typewriting contest 
eld in Salt Lake City during the 
recent convention of the National 
Educational Association. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, 
E. M. Garnett, Salt Lake City; 
vice-president, F. W. Otterstrom, 
Salt Lake City; secretary-treasurer, 
Eva C. Erb, re-elected. 

Mr. Garnett, the new president, 
is one of the most competent of the 
law reporters of Utah, and one 
who has been very successful in his 
work. He is a law-school graduate. 
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and has been admitted to the prac- 
tise of the law, but he devotes his 
whole time to reporting. There is 
no question that the Association 
will thrive under his leadership. 

The visiting reporters and guests 
were royally entertained by the Salt 
Lake members at a banquet at the 
Hotel Utah, after which the entire 
party spent the evening at Wanda- 
mere Park, one of Salt Lake's 
famous summer resorts. 

Mr. Otterstrom had charge of the 
program for the day and received 
a well-merited vote of thanks from 
all present for the successful outing. 

Those present were: Mr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
RoUo, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Christy, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. FoUand, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. W. Otterstrom, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. M. Garnett, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. McGee, Misses Nellie Davis, 
Rhea Freeze, Esther Sorenson, P. W. 
Darby, Alene RoUo, Florence Hart- 
ley, Alleen Fairbourn, Messrs. Ross 
Reynolds, Clarence Cramer, W. M. 
Keller, and W. H. Sheetz, of Salt 
Lake City; Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Cook, of Nephi; Miss Eva C. Erb 
and Mr. Harold J. Packer, of Ogden. 



REPORTERS. 



BY FORREST CLARK, CORONADO, CAL. 

The general public, and some short- 
hand writers, have a very confused 
idea of the difference between news- 
paper and stenographic reporters. 
Many suppose the two occupations to 
be identical, but they are really 
widely dissimilar. 

Back in the sixties reporters often 
started on a professional career by 
reporting speeches for the great daily 
newspapers, but at the present day 
few news-gatherers write shorthand, 
and, on the rare occasions when a 
verbatim report of a speech is re- 
quired, and provided that a copy of 



the same cannot be obtained from 
the speaker, it is customary to em- 
ploy a shorthand reporter not regu- 
larly connected with the newspaper 
staff to do the work. It is true that 
the labor of the news-gatherer would 
be greatly lightened and facilitated 
if he possest a working knowledge of 
the "winged art," and did not have 
to rely upon inadequate longhand 
notes and an overburdened memory. 

Each day the newspaper reporter 
is given certain assignments to cover. 
It is his duty to interview famous 
and notorious people; to describe 
horrible murders and acts of benev- 
olence; to cover, in fact, the whole 
range of human happiness and 
misery. Memoranda of all these 
things he jots down in his notebook, 
and upon his return to the editorial 
rooms he seats himself before a type- 
writer and rapidly composes a news 
item or article from the brief data 
he has gathered in the field. He must 
have the power of writing a good des- 
cription, and the ability to meet all 
conditions of men and get them to 
talk about themselves and their in- 
terests. From the mass of informa- 
tion he collects he must have the knack 
of selecting that portion which has 
human interest and news value. As 
his task must be discharged with 
little chance for review or revision, 
it must be correct the first time. 
This places a great responsibility on 
these men, for upon their accuracy 
and intelligence depend the standing 
of men before the world. When we 
consider the efficiency required, and 
the limitations surrounding the work 
of the modern newspaper reporter, 
we must marvel that mistakes are 
made so seldom and ^ place him by 
the side of the literate and expert 
shorthand writer in a greater report- 
ing brotherhood. 

Stenographic reporting is a pro- 
fession of the highest honor, and the 
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expert practitioner brings to the per- 
forinance of his duties a training 
which places him on a level with his 
fellows in the legal, medical, and en- 
gineering professions. The late 
Charles Currier Beale wrote a bril- 
liant essay, entitled "The Silent 
Man," which is a masterly picture 
of the shorthand court reporter and 
his work. His clever pen describes 
the official recorder of testimony in 
the following words: 

A little to one side you will see a silent 
man sitting at a little table, with pen in 
hand, who follows each spoken word with 
swift and noiseless movements, recording im- 
partially the words of wisdom, wit, and folly 
which follow each other in rapid succession. 
Witnesses come and go, lawyers question and 
cross-question, object and argue, the Court 
quietly announces his rulings, one case is 
ended and another begins; and through it all 
the silent man writes, writes, writes, unceas- 
ingly and with unslackened speed. Few of 
those who look upon him realize that they 
are beholding as near an approach to a mir- 
acle as unaided human hands and brains have 
thus far accomplisht. 

Let me give you an idea of what is re- 
quired of a court reporter. The average rate 
of speaking which he must record word for 
word in his notebook is one hundred and 
fifty words per minute. To be sure, this 
speed is sometimes slackened to a hundred, 
but often increast to two hundred; and 
this average speed must be kept up hour after 
hour under any and all conditions, with any 
and all kinds of language. Often a whole 
day's work will consist of unbroken testi- 
mony. Those unfamiliar with our duties say 
the pay we receive is exorbitant because we 
are actually working in court only five and 
one-half hours. True, but in those five and 
one-half hours very often there is no rest for 
the stenographer, and if we take the trouble 
to perform a simple act of multiplication we 
find his flying fingers have recorded in that 
short day of apparently easy work, a total 
of fifty thousand words, involving one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand distinct movements 
of the pen. The fabled Labors of Hercules 
sink into insignificance as compared with 
what he has accomplisht. Every day he sets 
down an amount of matter equal to a re- 
spectable sized novel. . . . The broken 
speech of the Russian Jew, the liquid patois 
of the swarthy son of sunny Italy, the gut- 
tural growl of the German, and the mincing 
tongue of the Frenchman all mingle in one 
ever-changing lingual pot-pourri that puzzles 
alike the judge, the lawyers and the listeners. 



but which the stenogmpher must get, whether 
or not. The loquacious native of the Em- 
erald Isle is checkt in his torrent of words by 
the remark from the judge, "The witness 
talks so fast the court cannot understand 
him; will the stenographer please read the 
answer? " 

The whole range of the sciences are com- 
prised in the knowledge that a good court 
stenographer must acquire. Today comes 
the skilled physician with his expert testi- 
mony and his learned disquisitions. . . . 
Tomorrow the electrician with his talk of 
mysterious elements and forces. 
Again, the mechanical expert glibly describ- 
ing the complicated construction and work- 
ings of appliances and instruments whose 
very names are familiar only to the initiated. 
Add to a knowledge of these various subjects 
sufficient at least to recognize their nomen- 
clature, a fair knowledge of the classics, a 
familiarity with the most important lan- 
guages, a fair amount of legal learning, a 
reading wide enough to recognize a quota- 
tion and assign it to its source, ... a per- 
fect knowledge of geography, a modicum of 
history, a fluency with figures, and an abso- 
lute command of the intricacies of English 
speech — spelling, punctuation, and grammar 
— and you have the foundation of a steno- 
graphic career. 

DECAYING ENGLISH PRONUN- 
CIATION. 

When an Englishman wishes to 
be particularly nice to an American, 
it is frequently observed, says The 
Literary Digest^ he tells him that 
his speech is so like the English that 
he would never take the younger 
cousin for anything but a real 
Britisher. Perhaps the American 
sometimes feels flattered, and hopes 
he has escaped from the pale of those 
who were rebuked by Mr. Henry 
James for the slovenly use of the 
mother tongue. For our good he 
held up to emulation and imitation 
the care for sound, for cultivated 
utterance, by which he said the lan- 
guages of France, of Italy, and es- 
pecially of England, were preserved 
and guided. This was a half dozen 
or more years ago, and in the mean 
time England herself must have 
backslid, if the words of the new 
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Laureate are to be taken for author- 
ity. It happens that he issued a 
tract "On the Present State of Eng- 
lish Pronunciation" just before his 
bays were forthcoming. In this little 
book the London Times finds it "a 
shock to the national self-com- 
placency of Englishmen to be told, 
on the best authority, that * they, 
too, are growing more and more 
careless and slovenly in their speech, 
and are allowing degradations and 
corruptions to creep uncheckt into 
their language." Here are some of 
the strictures that The Times picks 
from Mr. Bridge's tract: 

His first charge is in regard to the degra- 
dation of our unaccented vowels, the blurring 
and running together of a and e and o and u 
into one indeterminate sound — ^the sound 
of the last syllable in danger. He finds this 
sound in our unstrest pronunciation of and, 
the, to, but, must, and representing it by the 
er of danger (in which, of course, the r is 
not pronounced); he tells us that we say 
inter for into, Prernounce for pronounce, ter 
be or not ter be, I came frerm Oxford ter 
London. His next illustration of decay is 
the increase of what is called "palataliza- 
tion," the change oi t to ch before the sound 
of u. Nature has already become neycher 
and can hardly be saved; but don't you is 
changing to dontshew, Tuesday to Cheusdy, 
and tune is well on its way to be pronounced 
chiune. And d also in the same position is 
now threatened, as we see in immedjately, 
and in the pronunciation of audjins or 
orgins for audience, which Mr. Bridges noted 
in the speech of a certain professor of Eng- 
lish. There are other mispronunciations 
creeping into our speech which have been 
remarkt by various observers; om board, im 
fact, im vain are becoming common; the r, 
which we have already lost before a consonant 
(for sword and sawed. Lord and laud, arms 
and alms are now identical in sound), is, we 
are told, disappearing from the speech of 
the younger generation before a vowel also 
— as in faa away, faw ever, pawing with rain 
for pouring. If we add to these the bogus 
pronunciations produced by unphonetic 
spelling, and the English habit of "swallow- 
ing" words, there can be little doubt, for 
any one who carefully observes his own ut- 
terance or that of his friends, that the 
speech of the educated classes in England is 
undergoing serious changes at the present 
moment. 

That these changes are regrettable most 
of us would admit; whether or not they can 
be checkt, or must be allowed to work their 



will unimpeded in the language, is another 
question. And here conservatives in lan- 
guage, and all those who wish to exercise a 
conscious care over its beauty and integrity, 
find themselves opposed by a group of sci- 
entific linguists who regard attempts to pre- 
serve the so-called "purity" of speech as 
pedantic or futile. History has taught 
them that the ideal of a fixt language is a 
vain and foolish dream; they have studied 
the changes which have affected our pro- 
nunciation in the past, and regarding these 
changes as the result of irresistible forces, 
they believe that we can no more control 
the course of language by our conscious 
efforts than we can control the circulation 
of the blood or the movements of the planets. 
To the stricter sect of this new school what- 
ever is, is right; the words "beauty," "de- 
cay." "degradation," "vulgarism" have 
little or no meaning for them; and "from 
a purely scientific point of view," as one 
of them has declar^, "no difference of su- 
periority can be recognized between the 
speech heard at the bench of a village ale- 
house and that of the Bench of Bishops." 
Between, therefore, the purists of language, 
who wish to preserve it from change, and the 
scientists, whose greatest pleasure is to 
catch it in the very act of changing, there 
seems to be an irreconcilable difference. 
Nor can there be much doubt that this mod- 
em point of view is coming to be more and 
more widely accepted— ^ready teachers have 
been known to declare it an almost sinful 
interference with nature and the free pho- 
netic development of language to correct 
the pronunciation of children in any way. 

The new dogmatism is likely to 
work havoc in the language if it 
goes on uncheckt, and afford en- 
couragement to laziness and sloven- 
liness of speech, says The Times, 
It realizes the delicacies of the prob- 
lem, however: 

It is useless to try to defeat science with 
the bludgeons and blunderbusses of igno- 
rance and prejudice; our conservatives must 
arm themselves with more modem weapons. 
Fortunately Mr. Bridges combines with 
the sensitiveness of a man of letters a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the methods of the 
new knowledge; and his treatment of the 
question shows that he neither sits by the 
shores of speech as a disinterested observer, 
nor yet as a pessimist, shedding unavailing 
tears that no number of maids, nor any 
provision of mops, can ever get it clear. He 
reminds us that the question is an esthetic 
as well as a scientific one; that it is no fancy 
to see beauty in human speech, to distinguish 
the qualities that make that beauty, and to 
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try to preserve them. The belief that pho- 
netic decay can not be checkt, that conscious 
reform is impossible, he declares to be a 
doctrinaire notion, and he is of the opinion 
thet efforts of this kind, and successful efforts, 
have occurred before now in the history of 
English. 

A STENOGRAPHER'S TALE. 

The power that resides in the 
small hand of the stenographer is 
so gently wielded and so invariably 
for good that few realize how ef- 
fectively it can turn the screws if 
necessary. A case in which a ste- 
nographer used her notes for her own 
protection proved highly interest- 
ing to all concerned and inculcated 
some valuable lessons. 

It was a law case. The preliminary 
examination of witnesses was to be 
held in the office of one of the law- 
yers. The services of a stenographer 
were engaged, with the agreement 
that she was to be paid half her 
charges by the plaintiff in the case 
and the other half by the defendant. 
The plaintiff was himself a lawyer, 
of none too good repute, yet the 
sympathies of his brother attorneys 
and of the court commissioner be- 
fore whom the examination was to 
be taken were somewhat with him. 

The examination continued at 
intervals for several weeks, and the 
stenographer's bill waxt large. She 
wrote out her notes as the case 
progrest and delivered copies to 
the attorneys for each side. From 
time to time the young woman in 
the case paid her share of the charge 
for this work, but the plaintiff put 
the stenographer off with promises. 
Being unable to obtain any money 
from him, she told his lawyer, a 
member of a prominent firm, and 
he paid her, advancing the money 
for his client. This situation con- 
tinued for some time, but at length 
the lawyer refused to make any 
more payments for his client. 



The stenographer had in hand 
quite a large installment of carefully 
typewritten testimony, and she de- 
cided to keep it until she should be 
paid. The case was by that time 
at a point where no more notes had 
to be taken, so she considered her 
work.finisht and only awaited final 
payment to make final delivery. 
The defendant offered to pay her 
share for a copy of the testimony, 
but the stenographer frankly pointed 
out that her only hope of being paid 
by the other side lay in retaining 
exclusive possession, and she de- 
clined to surrender even one copy. 

All the points in the case tnat 
could be handled without the final 
testimony were disposed of, and then 
everything came to a standstill. 
Several months past. The stenog- 
rapher had almost forgotten the 
circumstances, being busy on other 
work, yet she had always carefully 
guarded the copies of her notes, re- 
garding them as a possible asset. 
One day she received a call at her 
place of business from a young 
man who demanded haughtily. "I 
am from the office of Messrs. Black 
& Blue. Will you please deliver to 
me at once a copy of the testimony 
in the case of Attorney Van Foozlum 
against Miss Goode?" 

"I will not," the stenographer as- 
sured him heartily, with a smile of 
deceiving gentleness. 

"\yhat! Why — why — ^the entire 
case is being held up waiting on you." 

" I am perfectly aware of that fact. 
You may state to your employers 
that the goods will be delivered im- 
mediately on receipt of the price." 

In a few days the stenographer 
received a note from the court com- 
missioner. It was courteous and 
smooth. He pointed out to her, in 
fatherly language, that his fees in 
the case were several times larger 
than hers; that he was, therefore, 
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much more deeply interested in 
collecting them than she could be in 
receiving payment; that he could not 
proceed without her manuscripts, 
and that if she would deliver them 
to him he would push the case at 
once, to the end that both he and 
she should be paid in full. The 
letter sounded good, but the sound 
of solid cash was still more acceptable 
to stenographic ears. 

The young lady wrote the com- 
missioner a daughterly letter, in 
which she suggested that he pay for 
her notes, as the amount did not 
seem large to him, in order to push 
the case and secure his excellent 
fees. Within a few days she received 
a call from a youth of lowly mien, who 
presented a check for the amount 
of her fees and received in exchange 
the precious manuscript. — Philadel- 
phia Item. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT SHORT- 
HAND STUDY. 

by c. r. evans (certificated 

teacher), peirce school, 

philadelphia. 

A distinguisht essayist has said 
that it requires courage to look the 
truth in the face. Sometimes a 
question is evaded when it should 
be answered. That old recurrent 
question. How long does it take to 
learn shorthand? again faces the 
school-people everywhere at the be- 
ginning of the fall term. Let us 
look the truth in the face and answer 
the question rationally. Some one, 
with a mixture of waggery and 
wisdom, ^ves us thirty "rules" for 
the learning of shorthand, and be- 
gins his enumeration thus: Rule i, 
practise; Rule 2, practise; Rule 3, 
PRACTISE. It is self-evident, then, that 
the'other twenty-seven will read the 
same, so we can save time and space 
by^omitting'but not] forgetting'them. 



All who have been able to achieve 
in anything that is worth the doing 
have done it by meditating and 
acting upon at least two of those 
time-nonored and well-worn, but none 
the less true, maxims: Practise makes 

Eerfect, and Trifles make perfection, 
ut perfection is no trifle. The 
practise that makes perfect, and the 
attention to the apparently trifling 
details, which mark the difference 
between the sluggard and the worker, 
necessarily involve much of labor 
and sacrifice. But let us consider 
very carefully the immense advan- 
tage, the great benefit, to be derived 
from finishing, completing, any course 
of study. What a pity that youth 
sometimes deliberately elects to re- 
main in ignorance, displaying an 
utter absurdity of self-will, regard- 
less of the wishes of parent, guardian, 
friend, or teacher, thus failing of 
all the best things vocational train- 
ing can bring through the proper use 
of the opportunities so distinctly 
vital in those precious years whicn 
slip so silently and rapidly away. 
The other day, in a certain school, 
one such having reacht a difiicult 
and critical point in his process 
"lost his nerve," and exclaimed 

Eetulantly, "I *m tired; I *m going 
ome;" and despite every reasonable 
protest against such ill-advised and 
precipitate action, packt up his 
books, went back to his little country 
village, and became a quitter. You 
say at once, "How foolish!" Yes, 
and he will live to regret it. 

Training must be complete if one 
aims at mastery. Not only the 
training of the schools, but that 
other and more severe self-training 
which can be made a sort of second 
nature when one has the genniue 
ambition to excel, and which begets 
the kind of courage I think Mr. 
Emerson had in mind. 

"How long?" Now, what does it 
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matter in the long run, provided 
shorthand is worth the money, time, 
and effort to be expended, and that 
one actually wishes to learn it? 
The old practitioners unanimously 
agree that it is worth all these. 
Well, then, "get busy," and do n't be 
a quitter 1 That *s the answer, and 
a true one. 



EDITORIAL. 

UNFIT OFFICE WORKERS. 

A representative of the Curtis 
Publishing Company tells about 
testing applicants for a typewriter's 
position. He examined seventy-five 
girls to find one who was competent. 
Perhaps other employers are not so 
severe, yet most office managers find 
difficulty in hiring good help. 

Are the schools mushy? Or are 
the young people stupid? 

High-school teachers in many 
places complain bitterly of unpre- 
pared pupils. While they are shoved 
ahead into algebra, Latin, or physics, 
what they need is often a stiff re- 
view in arithmetic and penmanship. 

Office-workers are not good for 
much unless they acquire accuracy 
and thoroughness. But in the happy 
days of school-life there are so 
many dances that must be attended 
that it comes pretty hard to dig 
that tough old interest example out 
to the last partial payment. The 
anticlimax of all this fun comes 
when the young folks go up against 
the man who hires the help. — Pough- 
keepsie (N, Y,) Enterprise. {Edi- 
torial.) 

There is a good deal to be said in 
confirmation of the view here taken. 
The world seems to be dead set 
nowadays on giving its young people 
a good timet and the young people 



thoroughly acquiesce in the propo- 
sition. Dress, dances, vaudeville 
come in for a pretty considerable 
share of the time and attention of 
our boys and girls — and, of course, 
there is only so much time and at- 
tention to be expended. It is cruel, 
to be sure, to hint that Mamie 
should not permit herself to go to 
the matinee just as often as she 
feels disposed so to do, or to suggest 
that Willie cut out some portion of 
the time he is so lavishly devoting 
to the gentle art of singing coon- 
songs with mandolin accompani- 
ment. There is no questioning the 
great truth that matinees and coon- 
songs are the real stuff that twenti- 
eth-century life is made of, and as- 
suredly our young people must keep 
up with the times. 

Still it might reasonably be urged 
that if by chance Willie and Mamie 
are not in the assured enjoyment of 
an independent financial income, the 
business of matinee-attendance and 
the singing of coon-songs will hardly 
maintain them through life in a 
state of steady comfort, to say 
nothing of magnificent luxury. And 
if it should happen that they present 
themselves as candidates for office- 
work, as a step toward securing 
some such maintenance, they are 
not likely to find their accomplish- 
ments in demand. Accuracy in 
arithmetical computation, exactness 
in spelling, precise acquaintance 
with the names and locations of the 
principal cities of the country, a 
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good knowledge of the leading rail- 
road- and water-routes in the United 
States, some working skill in taking 
shorthand notes and transcribing 
them in good form on a typewriter 
would any of them go farther in 
a business-office than a talent for 
matinee-attendance or the singing 
of coon-songs. 

The fault is not with the schools — 
they are ready, able, and willing to 
teach the needed accomplishments. 
The fault is not with the children — 
they are not stupid, but are naturally 
perfectly willing to amuse them- 
selves. The fault is with the parents 
of to-day. It is the parents who are 
"mushy." From their Ccirliest hours 
dear Mamie and dear Willie have 
beheld their father and mother 
prostrating themselves before those 
young idols, inviting, urging, en- 
treating them to have a good time. 
And Mamie and Willie, nothing 
loth, have cheerfully consented to 
the program. 

What the world needs is a sturdier 
race of parents — parents who, in- 
stead of blindly determining that 
their children shall not be deprived 
of any of the pleasures that other 
people's children enjoy, shall have 
the wisdom to recognize that pleas- 
ures are weakening if taken as the 
staple food of life, to which they 
should be merely the sauce. Parents 
are needed who will deny themselves 
the pleasure of pleasing their chil- 
dren with a surfeit of amusement. 

Perhaps when Willie and Mamie 



wake up, as by and by they must, 
to the realization of the fact that 
they had very foolish parents who 
permitted them abominably to waste 
their lives and opportunities, they 
will themselves be in the way of 
seeing to it, so far as their own cur- 
tailed lives will permit, that the 
Willies and Mamies of the next gen- 
eration shall make a rational division 
of their youthful time and energies 
between work and amusement. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

sturdy stenographic babies.,^ 

916 Waller St., Austin, Texas. [ 

August 4, igij. \ 

Inclosed you will find my sub- 
scription to the Phonographic 
Magazine be^nning with the cur- 
rent number. Later I expect to send 
for the Dictionary and Phrase Book, 
I have completed the Amanuensis, 
and almost completed the Reporter's 
Companion^ and expect to keep up 
study of shorthand, or rather of 
Pitman Phonography, until I qualify 
as a teacher, for I think it is one 
of the most fascinating studies one 
could take, not only to qualify for 
a business career, but also for the 
real pleasure to be gotten from 
reading and studying exercises. My 
Reporter's Companion has proved a 
real companion to me this summer 
— and last summer I did not think of 
getting pleasure out of a school- 
book. 

Phonography has been taught 
only a yccir, but it has proved im- 
mensely popular with the pupils, for 
most of them have sense enough 
to realize that it takes time to learn 
the system well, and they are willing 
to give that time. It was remarl^ 
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in an editorial in the April number 
oflthe Magazine that a certain 
high school had reverted to another 
system after having given Pitman 
a four-months' trial, the school 
authorities wishing to "please the 
babies." But we wish it known that 
our Austin high-schoof boys and girls 
have enough common-sense to know 
that shorthand really has other 
functions than "pleasing the babies," 
and we have no desire to change our 
system. 

Pitman Phonography is a clear- 
cut system, and we have a teacher 
who teaches it in a clear-cut way, 
making it one of the most attractive 
studies in the whole curriculum. 

KiTTiE M. Shands. 



ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

FRENCH "nasal" VOWELS. 

J. R. B. — ^The vowel-sign used in 
the word centime on page 29 of The 
Dog of Flanders represents the 
"nasal French vowel heard in that 
word. The signs for these vowels are 
given in Appendix C of the Manual 
of Phonography, page 195. These 
vowels are described as "nasal" 
because, in pronouncing them the 
soft palate, instead of being drawn 
back so as to cover the posterior 
nasal passage, as in the case of 
English vowels, is allowed to fall 
down so that the breath has free 
exit through the nose as well as 
through the mouth. It is the reso- 
nance of the nasal passages that is 
thus permitted that gives the char- 
acteristic quality to these vowels. 
It is, of course, impossible to indi- 
cate the sounds on paper. They will 
have to be learned by ear through 
listening to a French speaker. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS* 
ASSOCIATION — THE GREATEST 
BUSINESS-EDUCATION CON- 
VENTION IN HISTORY. 

There is a growing feeling among 
commercial-school people that the 
meeting of the National Commercial 
Teachers* Federation in Chicago 
next December 29, 30, and 31 will 
be the greatest in the history of 
commercial education. Events of 
the last two years and the present 
status of commercial education are 
leading up to an epoch-making 
convention. It will not be due to any 
design or entirely to the merits of 
the program — the growing desire 
on the part of business educators 
for an exchange of sectional ex- 
perience and views and the realiza- 
tion, as never before, of a need for 
cooperation in the fullest extent, 
will demand it. 

The National Commercial Teach- 
ers' Federation has vitality and pro- 
fessional spirit, and all that is nec- 
essary to bring out its potential 
usefulness is the right combination of 
people and conditions. That com- 
bination will come at Chicago next 
December — unless the signs of the 
times are misleading. The effect 
this meeting will have upon the 
future of commercial teaching and 
the management and advertising 
of private business schools will be 
pronounced. The^ school-man who 
does not sense this approaching re- 
vival is surely allowing his foresight 
to become atrophied. 

A feeling of unrest and dissatis- 
faction has been produced partly 
by the keen consciousness that the 
old ideals of instruction and man- 
agement have outlived their useful- 
ness. Schools have workt their 
methods and ideas to depletion. The 
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public has been educating itself to 
the new vocational training of the 
age. The public now recognizes a 
new profession — ^the Profession of 
Business. It says, "If your schools 
do not teach, some one else will." 
This view has recently exprest itself 
in the organization of the National 
Association of Corporation Schools. 
Among the powerful concerns promi- 
nent in the movement are the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Westing- 
house Company, Pennsylvania Rail 
road, Curtis Publishing Company, 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing 
Company, New York Edison Com- 
pany, etc. The corporations aim to 
give their employees a business- 
college education that will increase 
their efficiency in terms of productive 
capacity. They claim house-instruc- 
tion is forced upon them as a neces- 
sity owing to the small proportion 
of young people who receive vo- 
cational training before seeking em- 
ployment with them. 

The truth is that the National 
Commercial Teachers* Federation 
sprang into existence at a time when 
such an organization was neither 
necessary nor appreciated. The local 
and sectional associations followed 
instead of preceding the national 
organization. The latter has never 
enjoyed the conditions that should 
enable it fully to justify its exist- 
ence and to minister to complex in- 
terests in the largest sense. 

Now, however, the country is very 
well organized sectionally, and, in 
view of the federation of similar sec- 
tional associations, the time seems 
to be near when national amalgama- 
tion of commercial school bodies 
is both necessary and highly ad- 
vantageous. Precisely how the com- 
mercial school interests of the coun- 
try will join forces for self-preserva- 
tion, expansion, and advancement 
no man can definitely foresee. One 



fact is rapidly crystalizing in the 
minds of those prominent in school 
councils, and that is that we are on 
the eve of a new era in business 
training. It is firmly believed by 
many that when the National Fed- 
eration of Teachers and Managers 
meets in Chicago next December, 
some constructive and epochal work 
will be initiated, the fruits of which 
will be definite, beneficial, and per- 
manently and universally felt. 

It is to be noted that the concerns 
above mentioned as forming the 
National Association of Corporation 
Schools were first organized locally 
for giving practical instruction to 
their employees. Now, although 
their fields of activity are dissimilar, 
they have united, they say, because 
their schools can be more easily and 
economically conducted, with as- 
surance of better results, than the 
separate corporations could do it. 
Is it not then a timely suggestion that 
in the planning and holding of com- 
mercial school conventions the mat- 
ter of economy and efficiency should 
be considered? If the amalgamation 
and coordination of associations is 
profitable elsewhere, why not in the 
school field? The business corpora- 
tions, although much criticized, go 
about achieving their excellent re- 
sults in a result-producing way. 
They set .their standard high and 
then reach it with the minimum ex- 
penditure of money and labor. 
Pride and jealousy quickly yield when 
there is evident a prospect of gain 
financially or otherwise. The school 
interests of the country will have 
to conduct their public councils 
along similar lines if they are to 
continue their existence. During 
the seventeen years of the Federa- 
tion's life many thousands of dollars 
have been used up, both wisely and 
unwisely; but there is a stiffening 
demand now that every dollar shall 
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earn the commercial rate of interest 
in benefits. 

The time has come for the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers' Federa- 
tion to perform the greatest service 
since its inception. There is a new 
spirit pervading the country, and it 
will reach its climax in Chicago, De- 
cember 29, 30, and 31, 1913. 

The general secretary of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers* Fed- 
eration is W. E. IngersoU, 1123 
Broadway, New York. He is the 
official in charge of membership. 

THE INDIANA SHORTHAND REPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION — ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Indiana shorthand reporters 
will hold an unconventional conven- 
tion August 25 and 26, 191 3, in the 
courthouse at La Porte, Indiana. 

There will be no formal program. 
At the opening session Monday 
morning, which ought to convene 
as soon as possible after everybody 
has had breakfast, the president, of 
course, will have something to say. 

We may possibly have a Line (or 
two) from Owen F., of La Porte, tell- 
ing how glad he is to welcome us to 
his home city, although he has prom- 
ised that Mr. R. N. Smith, Prosecut- 
ing Attorney, will make the principal 
and usual address of welcome. 

The Secretary, who is a court re- 
porter at Frankfort, will report — 
but not a court, and the Treasurer, 
who keeps the money, will likewise 
report on the state of the State As- 
sociation's finances. 

President Holaday is going to 
"air his views" on Civil Service as 
it relates to shorthanders, and some 
other fellow has written a lot about 
Some Eminent Shorthand Writers 
whom neither you nor he ever knew, 
as they died long before you (or he) 
ever heard anything about short- 
hand. 



If you do n't like it you can "get 
your money back" by staying long 
enough to hear what Mr. Charles 
E. Weller will have to say. He is 
an old-time resident of La Porte, 
but RePorts in St. Louis, State of 
Misssouri. "He has the grace of 
person, the ease of manner, and the 
mtellectual challenge that commands 
the respect, admiration, and love" 
of every shorthand writer. 

Very likely Judge Gallaher, of 
Michigan City, will be present dur- 
ing one of the sessions and give A 
Little Talk that will surely be of 
interest and worth more than it will 
cost you. 

Then there will be an opportunity 
given those who have had any pe- 
culiar experience, humorous, pa- 
thetic, or tragic, that has come 
within their observation as reporters 
to "get it out of their system" at a 
round (or square) table where there 
may be served other than intellectual 
food. 

The Chamber of Commerce of La 
Porte has promist an automobile 
ride as a little relief from the heat. 

The Rumely Hotel has ample ac- 
commodations for visitors, but per- 
haps it would be well for you to 
write, stating that you expect to 
be there. The rates for rooms are 
$1.00 to $3.00 per day. 

[The Person who perpetrated the 
foregoing announcement has wisely 
concealed his Identity. — Editor 
Phonographic Magazine. 



FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE NATIONAL SHORTHAND RE- 
PORTERS* ASSOCIATION — TENTA- 
TIVE PROGRAM. 

Time of meeting — ^August 18 to 22. 
Place of meeting — Hote^ LaSalle 
Chicago, 111. 
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Monday Afternoon: Meeting of 
Executive Committee. 

Monday Evening: Reception by 
the President. 

Tuesday, lo A. M.: Address of 
welcome on behalf of the city of 
Chicago, by Judge James C. Martin. 
— ^Addresses of welcome on behalf 
of the Chicago reporters, by F. H. 
Gurtler and Daniel E. Devlin. — 
Response on behalf of the Associa- 
tion. — President's address. — Report 
of executive committee. — Report of 
secretary. — Report of treasurer. 

Tuesday, 2 P. M.: Report of 
demonstration committee. — Report 
of information bureau. — Report of 
librarian. — Report of committee on 
Benn Pitman Memorial. — "Conven- 
tion Reporting," by Gordon L. El- 
liott, Lulu H. Marvel, Paul Wisenall. 

Wednesday, 9.30 A. M.: Speed 
and accuracy contests for Shorthand 
Writer Cup and for certificates. — 
Rei>ort of committee on standardiza- 
tion, by Robert S. Taylor. — Short 
addressses (not over ten minutes) on 
the following topics: " Practical Short 
Cuts;" "Are Small Notes Conducive 
to Greater Speed?" "Increasing 
Manual Dexterity;" "Use of Ex- 
pedients," by RoUa S. Taylor; 
"Vowel Scale and Phrases," by 
Paul S. Vosburg; "The Apparent 
Inconsistencies in the Use of Signs," 
by W. Nelson Shaw. 

Wednesday, 2 P. M.: "Psychology 
in Reading Shorthand," by George 
Farnell. — ^Short addresses (not over 
ten minutes) on the following topics: 
"Transcribing Efficiency," by H. F. 
Post; "Motion for New Trial in 
Privilege vs. Prejudice," by R. Eva 
Byers; "Shorthand as Culture, Not 
a Trade Merely," by William D. 
Bridge; "Lack of United EflFort," 
by William F. Eckstein; "Increasing 
our Membership," by J. H. Morris; 
" Proper Education to Raise Standard 
of Efficiency," by W. H. Graham 



and A. B. Hugos; "Voluntary Inter- 
polation of Matter in Court Rec- 
ords," by George C. Higbee. 

Wednesday Evening: The local 
committee has arrang^ for Willard 
B. Bottome to deliver his lecture 
on shorthand. Robert S. Taylor 
has promist to preside. 

Thursday, 10 A. M.: Report of 
committee on legislation. — "Is It 
Wise to Buy an Umbrella?" by 
James N. Kimball. — Short addresses 
(not over ten minutes) on the follow- 
ing topics: "Reporting in Europe," 
Frank H. Burt; "How to Make a 
Proper Record," Charles H. Requa; 
"A Plea for Greater Thoroughness 
in the Training of Shorthand Stu- 
dents," James A. Mills; "How Can 
Proper Cohesion in the Association 
be Secured?" William L. James; 
"How the Old Reporter Can Help 
the New," Mrs. Elizabeth C. Rogers; 
"Work," Frank Planert; "How to 
Become a Reporter," John W. 
Christy; "The National Organizer 
in the National Shorthand Reporters' 
Association," Orrin B. Booth; "The 
Cutting of Prices by Members of 
the Association against Fellow-mem- 
bers," R. S. Douthat. — Preliminary 
report of committee on resolutions. 

Thursday, 2 P. M.: Announcement 
of Result of Speed Contest, J. N. 
Kimball, Chairman. — "Our Profes- 
sion's Recruits," Clyde H. Marshall. 
— ^The following topics have been 
suggested for general discussion, 
each speaker to be limited to five 
minutes: "Handling of Exhibits;" 
"How to Make the Public Recognize 
our Profession for What It is Worth;" 
"The Need of Local Organizations, 
and Their Affiliation with the Na- 
tional ; " " Reporting Experiences , * ' 
"N. S. R. A. Official Organ," "Pros- 
pects for Machine Reporting," "Tak- 
ing and Transcribing Testimony 
Given in Broken English," "Civil 
Service for U. S. Court Reporters." 
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— Unfinisht business. — New busi- 
ness. 

Thursday Evening: Banquet. 

Friday, lo A. M.: Report of com- 
mittee on resolutions. — Report of 
committee on necrology. — Report 
port of auditing committee. — Un- 
finisht business. — New business. — 
Election and Installation of Officers. 
— ^Adjournment. 

Saturday: Dedicatory exercises 
Benn Pitman Memorial, at Cincin- 
nati. 

DOTS AND DASHES. 

A Model Commercial School 
Building. — Morse College, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., will open its new 
school-year, September 2, in an en- 
tirely new building, specially erected 
for its use at 43 Ann St. The new 
school quarters will cover nearly 
thirteen thousand square feet of 
floor-space, and will be equipt in 
the most complete and modern man- 
ner. The Hartford Post says: 

Every up-to-date convenience and ad- 
vantage hais been installed. The several 
departments of practise are large, light, 
and spacious. There is plenty of room 
everywhere. An assembly hall has been 
provided into which all the students of the 
college can be collected at one time to 
listen to success-addresses by the heads of 
prosperous business establishments. Ele- 
gantly equipt advanced offices of banking, 
transportation, insurance, commission and 
commercial stock exchange work have been 
provided, and students will work elbow to 
elbow with the teachers in these offices. 

Experienced Stenographers 
Wanted. — ^The Boston Journal says 
that experienced women stenog- 
raphers are in heavy demand at pres- 
ent in that city, basing the statement 
on the word of the official in charge 
of the free employment bureau main- 
tained by the state of Massachusetts 
at No. 8 Kneeland St., Boston. 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Jambs C. Reed leaves the McKinley High 
School, Chicago, after eleven years of con- 
tinuous service as head of the commercial 
department, to become director of the school 
for the training of commercial teachers to 
be opened September i, in connection with 
the State Normal School at Whitewater, 
Wis. Two- and three-year courses of train- 
ing will be given to graduates of high schools, 
which will include work on the pedagogy 
and methods of teaching various commercial 
subjects, and one half-year of practise teach- 
ing. 

Olga Elizabeth Olson (certificated) 
has taken charge of the shorthand elates 
of Bethany Business College. Lindsborg. 
Kansas. 

Charles H. Gladfblter (certificated), 
who for a number of years 'has been con- 
nected with Temple University, of Phila- 
delphia, will next year be at the head of the 
commercial department of the Coatesville 
(Pa.) High School. 

Albert Wunderlich, for many years a 
teacher of Benn Pitman Phonography and 
long connected with the Philadelphia offices 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is at present 
teaching Phonography to a class of about 
seventy-five yoimg men. all employees of 
the Pennsylvania Road. 

Benn Pitman Phonography has been 
adopted for use in the high schools of New 
Orleans, La., beginning September, 1913. 
Superintendent Gwinn reports that there 
are about 250 pupils in the shorthand classes 
of the day high schools and about 300 in 
the evening classes. 

A. J. Paulsen, of the Point Arena (Cal.) 
High School, will teach Benn Pitman Pho- 
nography neact year in the John C. Fremont 
High School, at Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. Ethel W. Scales, of Monson, 
Me., succeeds Dora Pedersen next year as 
the shorthand teacher in the Skowhegan 
(Me.) High School. 
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[In the Amanuensis Style.] 

Addison's *'Sir Roger de Coverley.*' — Continued. 
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XV.— The Coveriey Hunt 
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[In the Reporting Style.] 

Baly's Inorganic Chemistry. — Continued. 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS HAVE MAIN- 
TAINED THEIR SUPERIORITY FOR 

Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 
Durability. 



No. I ^^^S^S?r%^iSf College. 



This pen is the Standard of Excellence among expert 

writers, specially for shorthand writers. Samples 

for trial sent postpaid on receipt of 

return postage, two cents. 



MENTION THIS PUBLICATION, 

Spencerian Pen Co. 

349 Broadway, NEW YORK. 



Do jou want to become a 

COURT REPORTER? 

Do jou know 

COURT PROCEDURE? 

Are you up in 

TESTIMONY, JUDGES' CHARGES AND THE LIKE? 

In other words, have you had 
EXPERIENCE ? 

If not, you cannot 

BE SUCCESSFUL. 



All these, and much else, are fully covered by 

THE STENOGRAPHIC EXPERT 

By WiLLARD B. BoTTOME, Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court. 
Price ;{(2.oo, postpaid. Sample pages and testimonials for the asking. 



WILLARD B. BOTTOME, 



220 Broadway, 



NcwYork, N. Y. 



The Benn Pitman Emblem 

To be worn by writers, teachers and 

students of the Benn Pitman 

System of Phonography. 




A beautiful gold and dark-red enamel 
emblem, showing the circle and straight 
lines from which the phonographic al- 
phabet is derived, with the name <<Benn 
Pitman" in phonographic characters in 
the field. The emblem is finisht in two 
forms — as a pin or as a lapel button — 
and will be mailed, postpaid. 

As a lapel button or a pin, 
Fifty cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 
COMPANY, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 



VOLUME XXVI, 1912, 

Of the Phonographic Magazine is now 
ready, bound in cloth, uniform with preced- 
ing volumes. 

Price, Postpaid, |i.5o. 

Mailed, prepaid, to any address on receipt 
of price. Address 

The Phonographic Institute Co., 

CINCINNATI 

Home Study Courses 

Over one hundred Home 
Study Courses under profes- 
sors in Harvard, Brown. Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Prepara- 
tory, A^cultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Gtvil 
Service Departmoits. 

Preparation for College, 
Teachers' and Ciwil Service 
Examinations. 

250-pa&e catalog free. Please address 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 214, Sprlnftlleld, Mi 




Prof. Genung 
£n£ltsA 



LET THE FEDERATION HELP YOU. 

Its atniosphere is one of mutual helprulness, its objects Are more 
emcient and better paid teachers, improTed equipment in tbe class-room, 
pcomotion of commercial education, greater recognition of tbe teocber's 
rights and influence, aiding teachers to positions, etc. 

The National Commercial Teachers' Federation 












c Btventeenth i 



Your Standing as a teacher, your 
success in the school-room, yoar 
pay, your promotion, are all favor- 
ably influenced by membership in 
the National Commercial Teachers' 
Pederatiofl. The immense organ- 
ization of tbe Federation is ready 
to help you. All it aslcs is a 
small annual fee in return. Admis- 
sion, $1 50; annual dues thereafter, 
$1,50. Opinions of well-known 
teachers and explanatory literature 
will be mailed on application. Be 
good to yourself and your future 
prospects by sending your member- 
ship today to 

WALTER E. INGERSOLL, 

General aecrctary, 
tI33 Broadway, New York City. 



Catalog of phonographic works. 

By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 
PuBLisHT BY THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO., Cincinnati, O. 



Legal Forms. Bj-Bbnn Pitman and Jerome 
B. Howard. Amanuensis Style. Key in 
facsimile typewriting. Paper .... 25 

History of Sindbad the Sailor. Amanu- 
ensis Style. Paper, 



The Phonographic Amanuensis. A Pre- 
sentation of Pitman Phonography. More 
Especially Adapted to the Use of Business 
and other Schools devoted to the Instruc- 
tion and Training of shorthand Amanu- 
enses. By Jerome B. Howard. With a 
Prefatory Note by Benn Pitman. Cloth, 

$1 00 

Progressive Dictation Exercises. De 

signed to accompany "The Phonographic 
Amanuensis." By Jerome B. Howard. 
Paper, 25 

A List of Logograms. Contractions, 
Phrases, and Other Special Forms, con- 
tained in Tk4 Phonographic Amanuensis. 
By Jerome B. Howard. Paper, ... 10 

Questions on the Phonographic Amanu- 
ensis. By Jerome B. Howard. Paper, 20 

The Manual of Phonography. By Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. This 
work is designed for self-instruction in the 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
SHORTHAND REPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

On August 18 to 22 the national 
Shorthand Reporters* Association 
held its annual convention in Chi- 
cago, the city in which the Associa- 
tion was born fifteen years ago. To 
the few who were present at both 
meetings — that of 1899 and that of 
1913 — the contrast was a sharp one, 
and it illustrated strikingly the ad- 
vance of the shorthand reporting pro- 
fession as made in the last decade and 
a half. 

There were ninety - four active 
members present and participating in 
the proceedings, while 139 guests were 
registered. Among the latter were 
wives and other members of the fami- 
hes of members in attendance besides 
numerous shorthand writers who par- 
ticipated in the contests for speed 
certificates or who were attracted to 
the sessions by their general short- 
hand interest. 

The sessions this year were held in 
the La Salle Hotel, the roof garden 
and Red Room on the nineteenth floor 
offering an ideal location for the varied 
exercises of the week. 

The only business transacted on 
Monday, August 18, was in a meeting 
of the executive committee held in 
the suite of chambers occupied by the 
officers of the Association. This was 
mainly of a routine character, but it 
included a striking novelty in the 
adoption of an order that a daily bul- 
letin be issued each morning during 



the convention giving a condenst ac- 
count of the proceedings of the prev- 
ious day. This was distributed every 
day throughout the convention to the 
members in attendance, and sent by 
mail to all other members. The con- 
duct of this innovation was entrusted 
to Frederick R. Rose, of Chicago, by 
whom it was most ablv carried out, 
and it was such a success that it will 
no doubt be a regular feature of future 
conventions. During the evening of 
the i^th a reception was held in the 
Red Room, where President Reitler 
gracefully greeted such members and 
guests as had made their appearance 
by that time. 

The formal opening of the conven- 
tion took place Tuesday morning, the 
19th, when the Hon. Harry Olsen, 
chief justice of the municipal court of 
Chicago, welcomed the visiting mem- 
bers and guests to the city. In his 
address Judge Olsen humorously dis- 
tinguisht between the "freedom of 
the city " such as may be extended by 
a mayor or a chief of police and that 
actually given by a chief justice of a 
municipal court, and hinted humor- 
ously at the advantages enjoyed by 
the possessor of the latter brand. 
In the main portion of his address, 
which was entirely serious. Judge 
Olsen spoke earnestly in favor of of- 
ficialism under the merit system in 
the making of court records by short- 
hand writers, and deprecated the 
existing arrangement in Chicago. He 
appealed to the members of the As- 
sociation to use their influence in con- 
junction with the best efforts now 
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being made by bar associations for 
the reform of court procedure to the 
end that litigation be decreast and 
delays of justice avoided. In this 
connection a suggestive reference was 
made to the modern spirit of the 
medical profession, which tends more 
and more to self-extinction through 
removing the causes of disease. 
Judge Olsen paid a dignified compli- 
ment to the official reporter, ranking 
him among the officials of the court 
as next below the judge when the 
judge is right, and next abme the 
judge when the judge is wrong. 

Brief addresses of welcome were 
also made by Fred H. Gurtler and 
W. E. McDermut on behalf of the 
Chicago Law Reporters* Association. 

These addresses were responded to 
on behalf of the Association by Ed- 
ward Carroll, Jr., of New York City, 
in a charming extemporaneous vein, 
in which he modestly outlined the 
true character of the shorthand re- 
porter's work as being not creative 
but rather the work of an appre- 
hensive and understanding intelli- 
gence. "Our work," he said, "is 
always auxiliary to some other work 
of a 'higher order. It may be that our 
work is a very perfect record of an 
imperfect production; but we must 
not forget modesty and think that by 
producing a perfect record of an im- 
perfect production our footsteps have 
thereby led us to the temple of great- 
ness. Greatness does not come that 
way." 

The annual address, delivered by 
President Reitler, showed the Associ- 
ation to be in an unprccedentally 
flourishing condition, with an increase 
in the membership of about a hun- 
dred during the year just closed. 
Among the recommendations made 
by the president was one for the es- 
tablishment of a publicity committee, 
and another that the time and place 
pf the ensuing convention be fixt by 



the Association itself in convention 
rather than as heretofore. Sug- 
gestions were also made that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed to re- 
draft the constitution of the Associa- 
tion, which has been outgrown in 
several particulars; that the official 
organ be continued under the man- 
agement of a committee of three 
members; that the leading officers 
of the Association hereafter make 
monthly reports to the Association 
through the official organ; and that 
the digest of the shorthand laws of 
the various states be revised and 
brought up to date and republisht by 
the Association. These recommenda- 
tions were referred to the committee 
on resolutions. 

The report of the executive com- 
mittee, which was presented by Sec- 
retary Eldridge, recommended that 
Curtis Haven, of Philadelphia, and 
John Ritchie, of Chicago, be elected 
honorary members in recognition of 
their long, faithful serv'ice to the art 
of shorthand writing. Speeches were 
made by O. L. Detweiler, of Phila- 
delphia, and W. L. James, of Chi- 
cago, in support of these nomina- 
tions respectively, after which Messrs. 
Haven and Ritchie were elected hon- 
orary members by a unanimous vote. 

The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer showed the business and 
financial concerns of the Association 
to be in a state of sound health. 

With the appointment of the usual 
standing committees by the presi- 
dent, and the reading of letters from 
various absent members by the secre 
tary, the regular program of the 
morning was brought to a close, but 
there being time to spare, an essay on 
"Work" was read by Frank Plane**? 
of Chicago. The essay was of the in- 
spirational order, and was well re- 
ceived by the members. 

The afternoon session on Tuesday 
began with the appointment by tbe 
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E resident of George Zollinger, of St. 
ouis, H. L. Sanders, of New York 
City, and Roy E. Fuller, of Chicago, 
to fill certain vacancies on the com- 
mittee of speed contest. 

Willard B. Bottome, of New York 
City, reported orally on behalf of the 
committee on demonstration, calling 
attention to the exhibit made by the 
committee in the adjoining corridor. 
This year 190 reporters contributed 
to this exhibit, as against 130 last 
year, showing the material equip- 
ment used by them in making their 
original shorthand records — note- 
books, pens, pencils — and also the 
manner in which their transcripts 
were produced. The last-mentioned 
portion of the exhibits consisted in 
actual transcripts of records, bills of 
exception, etc., showing the kind of 
stationery and the methods of bind- 
ing used by the various contributors 
to the exhibit. 

Mr. Bottome also read copiously 
from letters written by the various 
contributors, in which they explained 
interesting details of their modus op- 
erandi. These letters discust such 
questions as the use of pen or pencil, 
the indexing of note-books, the copy- 
ing of exhibits into the record, 
the transcribing of testimony given 
through an interpreter, the prepara- 
tion of a transcript, whether or not 
the shorthand reporter should follow 
any other line of business in connec- 
tion with his professional work, 
whether or not the official reporter 
may be prest into service as an aman- 
uensis by the judge, the necessity of 
taking down the words of exhibits as 
they are read to the jury, the editing 
of transcripts, what should be done 
by the reporter when he fails to hear 
or understand the witness or when 
several persons speak at once. Some 
of these questions were discust by 
several wnters, and the varied solu- 
tions were often in strong contrast. 



but always interesting and suggest- 
ive. 

The report of the committee and 
the various questions it raised were 
also discust on the floor of the con- 
vention by Frank Weller, of St. Louis, 
Robert S. Taylor, of Duluth, George 
Farnell, of Providence, Edward Car- 
roll, Jr., of New York City, and 
Charles E. Weller, of St. Louis. 

A report from W. M. Clift, of Phil- 
adelphia, head of the information 
bureau, was read briefly, there being 
no need of a detailed report of the 
business of the bureau, which has 
been kept before the members of the 
Association through the official organ. 

The r<?port of the librarian. Dr. 
William D. Bridge, who was unfor- 
tunately unable to be present in per- 
son, was read by the secretary and 
indicated that but few accessions to 
the library had been made during the 
year. Progress has been made, how- 
ever, in the labeling and placing of the 
books in the alcove reserved for them 
in the New York City public library. 

Jerome B. Howard, who had been 
appointed by President Reitler chair- 
man of a committee to make the local 
arrangements in Cincinnati for the 
dedication there at the close of the 
convention of the Benn Pitman Mem- 
orial, reported that everything was in 
readiness for the dedication, and on 
behalf of the committee invited all 
members of the Association to Cin- 
cinnati to participate in the exercises 
on Friday, the 23d. 

The literary exercises of the con- 
vention were then resumed, and a 
paper on "Convention Reporting" 
was read by Gordon L. Elliott, of Des 
Moines. The difficulties peculiar to 
this kind of reporting were enumer- 
ated and the various means of over- 
coming them suggested, though it was 
admitted by the writer of the paper 
that they are, for the most part, be- 
yond the control of the reporter, and 
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that they will probably continue for 
an indefinite time to perplex the ex- 
perienced convention reporter as well 
as the tyro in this class of work. 

Dr. W. D. Bridge's paper on 
"Shorthand as Culture, Not a Trade 
Merely," was read by Frank E. Wel- 
ler, and was of a broad, scholarly 
character, holding up to the minds of 
the hearers the idea that "the best 
use of shorthand is in its expansion of 
manhood capacity." 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
spent in seeing Chicago in automo- 
biles, and the evening was given over 
to a theater party, C. O. Odin, repre- 
senting the Underwood Typewriter 
Company, acting as host. 

The entire morning session of Wed- 
nesday, the 20th, was occupied by the 
speed contest, which was conducted 
in the roof garden, the place in which 
all the sessions of the convention were 
held. This proved a particularly sat- 
isfactory place for the contest, as it 
was roomy, airy, and freer from dis- 
turbing noises than any other place 
in which any of these contests have 
been held. Readers of the Phono- 
graphic Magazine are familiar with 
the conditions governing the contest 
as announced in recent issues. These 
were adhered to Jjy the committee, 
the reading being done in alternation 
by Dr. Edward H. Eldridge and J. E. 
Fuller of the committee, the 280- 
word-a-minute test being read by 
Mr. Fuller. Time was kept, and the 
general control of the contest was 
taken by James N. Kimball, chair- 
man of the committee. Seats were 
assigned by lot to the forty-odd con- 
testants. Nathan Behrin, winner of 
the trophy in the two preceding con- 
tests, was present to defend his right 
to its permanent possession, and 
among tnose who contested were sev- 
eral who participated in the former 
struggles. The contest was con- 
ducted without a flaw, and in the 



presence of a large gathering, which 
maintained absolute silence and order. 
It is hardly conceivable that better 
surrounding conditions could have 
prevailed. At the close of the note- 
taking the writers were conducted to 
the Red Room, where they remained 
imprisoned with their transcribers 
and the committee until their tran- 
scripts were either handed in or aban- 
doned. 

The outcome of the contest was 
made public Thursday evening at the 
banquet, when it appeared that only 
two candidates for the 150- word cer- 
tificate had qualified — namely, Au- 
gusta Russell, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and J. A. Butler, of Chicago. 
Miss Russell wrote with 96.14 per 
cent accuracy, making 29 errors, and 
Mr. Butler with 96.27 per cent ac- 
curacy, with 28 errors. 

In the contest for the 175- word cer- 
tificate no candidate qualified. Mr. 
Butler, however, made a transcript 
with 41 errors — 95.32 per cent accu- 
rate. 

In the contest for the Shorthand 
Writer Cup Mr. Behrin again won 
the trophy, which now becomes his in 
permanent possession. On the 200- 
word test he made a record of 99.2 
per cent in accuracy (8 errors); on 
the 240- word test he made 14 errors 
(98.84 per cent accuracy), and on the 
280-word test he made 44 errors — 
96.86 per cent. 

The only other contestant for the 
trophy who qualified was John D. 
Carson, of New York City, who made 
the following high records; 200- word 
test, 44 errors (95.6 per cent); 240- 
word test, 75 errors (93.75 per cent) ; 
280-word test, 129 errors (90.08 per 
cent). 

Mr. Behrin was awarded the speed 
certificate on all three tests. Mr. 
Carson received the certificate on the 
200-word test. 

Paula Werning received a certifi- 
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cate for the 240-word test with 96.5 
accuracy (42 errors), and for the 200- 
word test had 97.1 per cent (26 er- 
rors). 

All other candidates were dis- 
qualified through failure to reach the 
required percentage of accuracy. 

The speed-contest committee rec- 
ommended that inasmuch as the 
Shorthand Writer Cup now becomes 
the permanent property of Mr. 
Behrin the committee be authorized 
to arrange a contest for next year, 
and that the Association itself offer 
suitable medals to prize-winners. At 
a later stage of the convention a vote 
was past whereby a committee of 
three (J. Burton Faulkner, of Cincin- 
nati, Fred H. Gurtler, of Chicago, and 
Frank Weller, of St. Louis), was ap- 
pointed with instructions to devise 
and submit to the executive commit- 
tee a plan for future speed contests. 

At noon Thursday the members 
and guests attending the convention 
were entertained at luncheon by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce in 
conjunction with the Chicago re- 
porters. C. H. Latham, a leading 
Chicago lawyer, occupied the chair, 
who called on W. E. McDermut for a 
report on shorthand reporters — that 
profession constituting " Division 74" 
of the Association of Commerce. 
Mr. McDermut responded in a well- 
considered address, in which he out- 
lined the relations of the shorthand 
reporters of Chicago to the general 
business interests of the city, and 
called attention to the need for a 
system of licensing professional re- 
porters in Illinois such as exists in the 
state of New York. 

Fred H. Gurtler, as president of 
the Chicago Law Reporters' Associa- 
tion, delivered a spirited address, also 
touching on the relations of the short- 
hand reporter to the man of business. 

The report of the standardization 
committee was called for immediately 



upon the gathering for the afternoon 
session on Wednesday. The report 
was made by Chairman Robert S. 
Taylor, of Duluth, who stated that 
the result of the referendum to the 
full membership of the recommenda- 
tions of the committee reported last 
year at New York was to adopt all 
the recommendations by a decisive 
vote. The details of this vote, how- 
ever, were not given. The committee 
also recommended in the voting-sheet 
that the English, or ah-a-e vowel-scale 
be adopted, but this recommendation 
was as decisively negatived by the 
referendum vote of the members. 

The committee reported a program 
for its future work, which was, in 
substance, as follows: Thd determin- 
ation, in harmony with the principles 
of the system already agreed upon, of 
the best way for the reporter to write 
the words and phrases of the lan- 
guage, such outlines to be judged by 
what is likelv to be the skill of the 
average goocl penman; the publica- 
tion by the committee of monthly 
bulletins, each containing a thousand 
or more words in alphabetic order 
and separated into the following lists: 
(i) Word-signs for words in the most 
frequent use; (2) Regular contrac- 
tions; (3) Irregular contractions. 

The report was accepted and or- 
dered publisht. A motion was then 
past adopting the program proposed 
by the committee, and instructing 
the committee to proceed with the 
work of carrying it out. The execu- 
tive committee was also empowered 
by a special vote to furnish at its dis- 
cretion such funds as may be required 
by the standardization committee in 
the carrying out of its program. 

The discussion provoked by the 
last-mentioned motions was some- 
what prolonged, and was participated 
in by Messrs. McBride, Gurtler, Tay- 
lor, Gregg, and McDermut, President 
Reitler also speaking from the chair. 
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A blackboard talk by Henry S. 
Sanders, of New York City, on 
"Short Cuts" followed, which proved 
to be an interesting exhibition of 
the abbreviating idiosyncrasies of a 
highly-experienced writer of Munson 
Phonography. This was followed by 
Fred H. Gurtler, of Chicago, who 
gave a similar exhibition of Gregg 
short-cuts. The general subject of 
"short-cuts" was discust senten- 
tiously by Robert S. Taylor, who 
enunciated the doctrine that the re- 
porter may find that "there is noth- 
ing so deceptive as a short cut, and 
there is nothing so brief as writing 
the word out in full." 

Eva R. Byers, of Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, read a crisp paper, " Motion for 
New Trial in Pnvilege vs. Prejudice," 
which was a satirical as well as a 
logical reply to the arguments against 
women as court reporters. 

Wednesday evening there was a 
large gathering in the Red Room to 
listen to Willard B. Bottome deliver 
his lecture on "Speed and Accuracy," 
illustrated with lantern projections. 

Friday morning the proceedings 
were opened by the reading of tele- 
grams from ex-President Roberts, of 
New Haven, and Peter McLaughlin, 
of New York City, sending greetings 
to the members in convention assem- 
bled, and expressing regret in not 
being present. On motion of Charles 
E. Weller the name of Sherburne W. 
Burnham was proposed for honorary 
membership. Mr. Burnham was for 
many years a law reporter in Chicago, 
and more recently clerk of the United 
States court. He is at present head 
of the Yerkes Observatory, Lake 
Geneva, 111. J. D. Strachan, of In- 
dianapolis, proposed the name of 
George B. Lockwood,^ a veteran re- 
porter of Marion, Ind., for honorary 
membership. These names were re- 
ferred to the executive committee, 
which reported with favorable recom- 



mendation later in the day, when 
they were unanimously placed on the 
roll of honorary membership. 

On motion of W. E. McDermut a 
vote was unanimously given express- 
ive of good wishes and h«gh esteem 
toward J. L. Bennett, one of the 
veteran reporters of Chicago, and 
secretary of the Ch-cago Law Re- 
porters' Association, who expected to 
be in attendance at the sessions of 
the convention but who was detained 
by illness. 

The remainder of the morning ses- 
sion was devoted to the reading and 
discussion of papers. "The Proper 
Education to Raise the Standard of 
Efficiency," written by W. H. Gra- 
ham, of Abelene, Tex., was read for 
him by H. H. Coston, of Scranton, 
Pa., and was well received. 

Lincoln H. Beyerle, of Prescott, 
Ariz., read a paper on "The Undesir- 
ability of Editing Transcripts of 
Court Proceedings," and maintained 
his thesis on the grounds that the 
practise is contrary to professional 
ethics, that it tends to lessen the ef- 
ficiency of court reporters, that it en- 
courages confusion in the court- 
room, and that it is an assumption 
of judicial authority not warranted 
by the statute creating the office of 
official shorthand reporter. 

In a paper of somewhat similar 
trend entitled " The Voluntary Inter- 
polation of Matter in Court Records," 
George C. Higbee, of Marquette, 
Mich., deprecated the practise com- 
mon among reporters, as indicated by 
the exhibit of the demonstration com- 
mittee, of inserting in their transcripts 
verbal descriptions of the actions of 
witnesses, such as the indicating of 
distance by pantomine, etc. 

A prolonged discussion of the gen- 
eral subject of editing transcripts fol- 
lowed, in which divergent views were 
exprest by Messrs. Frank Weller, 
Farnell, Higbee, J. D. Allen, of St. 
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Louis, Sanders, Charles E. Weller, 
Charles H. Requa, of Brooklyn, Orrin 
B. Booth, of Cleveland, John W. 
Christy, of Salt Lake City, Bottome, 
J. E. Fuller, McDermut, and Edwin 
Dice, of Aledo, 111., the trend of 
opinion being that the reporter should 
use great caution in exercising any 
editorial power over the transcript, 
and that it is not the function of the 
reix>rter to state conclusions as to the 
intention of the witness when the 
latter indicates distances, heights, 
etc., by means of gestures. 

J. N. Kimball followed in the face- 
tious paper discussing the question 
"Is It Wise to Buy an Umbrella?" 
in which he took a pessimistic yiew 
of the future of pen-written short- 
hand, and predicted the prevalence of 
machine-reporting within the life- 
time of many of those present. In 
the discussion of this prediction there 
was no appearance oi deep gloom on 
the part of long-time writers of 
Phonography. 

The afternoon session was opened 
by the reading of a paper on the 
"Psychology of Reading Shorthand," 
by George Farnell, which was a 
strong plea for perfect uniformity in 
the writing of outlines for phono- 
graphic words and phrases. 

Charles H. Requa then read a 
paper entitled "Awake, Arise and 
Go Forward," which contained a 
scathing rebuke to the sordid selfish- 
ness of professional shorthand re- 
porters who, feathering their nest, as 
they think, by securing a good of- 
ficial appointment, forthwith aban- 
don all interest in, and loyalty to, the 
National Shorthand Reporters* As- 
sociation, though the N. S. R. A. 
may have been to them one of the 
highest stepping-stones to their pro- 
fessional success. 

W. L. James, of Chicago, followed 
with a paper having for its title the 
question How Can Proper Cohesion 



in the Association be Secured," in 
which he sharply criticized a certain 
contingent of the membership of the 
Association who are "not skilled re- 
porters and never have been," and 
suggested the advisability of provid- 
ing a back as well as a front door to 
the Association. Mr. James also dep- 
recated the attitude of some of the 
officers of the Association who in 
recent years have taken the position 
that it is the policy of the Association 
to treat all systems of shorthand alike, 
and to advise the public that all sys-* 
tems are equally good. Mr. James 
referred to the clause of the constitu- 
tion which states as among its ob- 
jects "the enlightenment of the pub- 
lic as to the possibilities and limita- 
tions of shorthand." In the chilly 
discussion that followed, which was 
participated in by but few, constant 
reference was made to "a certain oc- 
currence" which was an enigma to 
most of those present. 

"Transcribing Efficiency" was then 
discust in a brief pw-per by Hiram F. 
Post, of Shoshone, Idaho, in which he 
described certain time-saving me- 
chanical devices he had found help- 
ful in his experience. 

Orrin B. Booth, of Cleveland, ad- 
vocated the appointment of "A Na- 
tional Organizer of the N. S. R. A," 
and argued for the effectiveness of 
the direct appeal by a traveling rep- 
resentative who should also be the 
secretary of the Association. 

"A Plea for Greater Thoroughness 
in the Training of Shorthand Stu- 
dents" was the title of an excellent 
paper by James A. Mills, of New 
York City, which was read in the 
absence of the writer by J. E. Fuller. 

"Typewriter Efficiency" was then 
discust by Rose L. Fritz, who illus- 
trated her views by a practical dem- 
onstration on the machine. Miss 
Fritz made a plea for the full under- 
standing and use by the operator of 
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theVarious "devices which are a part 
of the typewriter but are often neg- 
lected, and which, if availed of, ma- 
terially increase the speed and ease of 
operation. At the conclusion of her 
talk Miss Fritz "took" on the type- 
writer an extemporary speech made 
by Mr. Gurtler at a rate .exceeding 
one hundred words a minute, after 
which she copied matter at the rate 
of 127 words a minute without error. 

The evening of Thursd^ was given 
to the banquet in the Red Room, 
tendered by the Chicago reporters to 
the visiting members and guests. 
After the dinner the report of the 
speed contest committee was the 
feature of interest, and was given as 
indicated above. 

The feast was presided over by 
James Abbott, one of the best-known 
Chicago reporters, as toastmaster, 
and with him were sitting at the head 
of the table a number of distinguisht 
representatives of the Chicago bench 
and bar. Toasts were happily re- 
sponded to by Marquis Eaton on 
The Bar," by Judges Olsen and 
McGroorty on "The Bench," and by 
President Reitler on "The N. S. R. 
A." Charles H. Requa and Henry S. 
Sanders contributed to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening by songs and 
recitations. 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, which was the first business 
of the morning session on Friday, the 
22d, was considered separately as to 
its various recommendations. The 
president's recommendation that a 
committee on revision of the consti- 
tution be appointed was concurred 
in by the resolutions committee and 
was adopted by the Association. 

The president's recommendation 
that the official organ be managed by 
a committee of three with power to 
appoint an editor and to solicit ad- 
vertisements and subscriptions, was 
also concurred in by the committee, 



and after amendment, on motion of 
Mr. James, providing for letting the 

Crinting to the lowest responsible 
idder, it was likewise adopted by the 
Association. 

The committee recommended that 
emphatic expression be given to the 
fact that the N. S. R. A. "is not fos- 
tering or maintained in the interest of 
any system of shorthand, and that 
anyone eligible for membership under 
the constitution without reference to 
system is welcomed to its fold;" and 
this was unanimously adopted. 

The resolution providing for the en- 
largement of the standardization com- 
mittee so as to embrace exponents of 
various systems of shorthand was laid 
on the table. 

A resolution to the effect that a 
committee be appointed "whose duty 
it shall be to prepare tabulations and 
maintain a list of all methods of 
speech-recording in use, as well as 
those publisht from time to time, to- 
gether with recommendations in re- 
spect thereto, with power to invest - 
gate and report on the possibilities 
thereof for the information of the 
public" was adopted without discus- 
sion. 

Other resolves were adopted, pro- 
viding that the digest of laws relat- 
ing to shorthand reporters be revised 
and brought up to date; that the 
constitution be amended so that the 
Association may fix at each annual 
meeting the time and place of holding 
the next meeting; that the results of 
the work of the demonstration com- 
mittee be printed in book-form, and 
that the work of this committee shall 
be carried on continuously; and that 
the thanks of the Association be voted 
to various individuals and firms who 
had contributed to the success of the 
present convention. 

An inspiring paper was then read 
by Clyde H. Marshall, of Brooklyn, 
entitled "Our Professional Records," 
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in which the older members of the 
profession were earnestly adjured to 
nold out the hand of help and fellow- 
ship to the younger men. 

The l^slative committee reported 
briefly, calling attention to the con- 
tinuous reports it has made from 
month to month in the ofRcial organ 
under the head of "Current News." 
The report was ordered printed. 

A communication from Frank E. 
Burt, now in Europe, was read, in 
which he described some of his ex- 
periences as reporter of the Sixth 
National Congress of Religious Prog- 
ress held in Paris in July. This was 
followed by the reading of a paper 
from Dr. Karl Hempel, of Charlotten- 
burg, Germany, on "The Establish- 
ment of a New Foundation for the 
Exchange of Teachers and Authors 
Between America and Germany." 

W. L. James, reporting for the com- 
mittee on necrology, presented ' the 
Association with an account of its 
losses by death in its membership, 
showing that in the last two years no 
less than nineteen of the former mem- 
bers of the Association had past to 
the Great Beyond. 

The final session of the convention 
was held Friday afternoon in the col- 
lege room of the hotel, and it was 
somewhat remarkable in the large at- 
tendance that remained for the tran- 
sactions of the business session. It 
was opened by an impromptu address 
by James Abbott, who in his wittiest 
vein told the members some of his 
impressions about shorthand writers 
and other liars. 

A series of "Topical Discussions" 
then followed, which were partici- 
pated in by various members, who 
delivered much good talk on a variety 
of shorthand subjects. Among these 
were suggestions for the improvement 
of the official organ, and mechanical 
reporting devices. 

The auditing committee reported 



certifying to the correctness of the 
financial reports of the secretary and 
treasurer. 

On motion of George W. Burgoyne 
a committee on rates, and another on 
a code of ethics, were ordered ap- 
pointed by the chair. 

The election of officers followed, 
and resulted in the re-election of all 
the old officers with the exception of 
the executive committee, which now 
consists of Edwin M. Williams, Los 
Angeles; Charles H. Requa, Brook- 
lyn ; and Frederick R. Rose, Chicago. 

The chair then announced the ap- 
pointment of the new legislative com- 
mittee as follows: E. J. Shalvey, New 
York; James R. Clift, Oklahoma 
City; . Lafayette F. Temple, Balti- 
more. 

W. E. McDermut addrest a grace- 
ful farewell word to the members, 
thanking them for coming to Chicago, 
and expressing the hope that many 
of the future conventions might be 
held there, whereupon the conven- 
tion adjourned. 



FOURTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE KENTUCKY 
SHORTHAND REPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Kentucky Shorthand Report- 
ers' Association held its annual meet- 
ing August 28 and 29 at Mammoth 
Cave. The gathering of the mem- 
bers was not very numerous, but 
those who attended enjoyed a good 
time, and some important business 
was transacted. 

The principal topic discust was the 
present state of Kentucky legislation 
establishing and regulating the office 
of official stenographer in the courts 
of the state. The statute was con- 
sidered section by section, and var- 
ious changes recommended. A legis- 
lation committee was appointed, and 
authorized to draw up a bill embody- 
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ing sucfa recommendationa, and to take 
the necessary steps to bring it before 
the general assembly in its next session 

Tne following officers were unani 
mously elected : B. N. Gordon, Madi 
sonville, president; Mrs. B. H 
Buehler, Somerset, first vice-presi- 
dent; James Fahey, Louisville, sec- 
ond vice-prwident. Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Rogers, I^xington. was reelected 
secrets ry-treasurer. 

It was resolved to invite the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters' Associa- 
tion to hold its next annual meeting 
at Louis^'ille. The su^estion is a 
happy one, as the city is centrally 
located, with good railroad connec- 
tions and fine hotel accommodations. 
A meeting in Louisville would have 
the charm of novelty to the outsiders, 
and it would be a wholesome stimulus 
to the Kentucky officials. 



Following the adjournment of the 
annual convention of the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association in 
Chicago, August 22, a lai^e deputa- 
tion of members there in attendance 
left Chicago in a special car on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for Cincin- 
nati, to be present at the dedication 
exercises of the Benn Pitman Me- 
morial in that city on the following 

Readers of the Phonographic 
Magazine will recall that at the 
meeting of the National Shorthand 
Reporters' Association next following 
the death of Benn Pitman in Decem- 
ber, 1910, it was resolved that a sum 
of money be set aside in the treasury 
for the erection of a suitable memorial 
to mark the respect and affection of 
the members 01 the Association for 
its late president. This was in Au- 
gust, (911, since which time the fund 
then created has been materially in- 
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Magazine. Hon. W. T. Porter, 
president of the board of trustees of 
the Public Library, accepted the 
gift on behalf of the city in a happily 
exprest address, in. which interesting 
references were made to Mr. Pitman 
as a citizen and as a habitue of the 
Library within the walls of which 
the memorial is to remain. 

President Reitler then arose, and in 
a few feeling words requested Miss 
Melrose Pitman to remove the veil 
which up to this time had covered 
the bust. The first glance at the 
features of the departed master as 
fixt in imperishable bronze caused 
profound gratification to the many 
friends present who had known him 
intimately in life-time — a gratifica- 
tion which was only increast with 
further examination and contempla- 
tion, and which showed how well the 
sculptor had performed his difficult 
work. The expressions of delight 
and gratitude to the National Associ- 
ation of Shorthand Reporters were 
many and hearty. One lady, well 
known to all Cincinnatians as a 
leader in educational and philan- 
thropic circles, said to President 
Reitler, "You have done for us what 
we ought to have done for our- 
selves." 

At twelve o'clock the visiting mem- 
bers were invited by the committee 
on local arrangements (consisting of 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Rogers, of Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Louis E. Schrader, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Jerome B. 
Howard, chairman, of Cincinnati) to 
luncheon at the club house in the 
Cincinnati Zoological Garden, where 
they arrived after a half hour's ride 
over the northern hills of the city 
and where the afternoon was spent 
in social reunion and good fellow- 
ship. 

Among those present from abroad 
were President Reitler, Secretary 
Eldridge, Treasurer McBride, ex- 



President Detweiler, J. E. Futtfer, 
Charles E. Weller, Willard B. Bot- 
tome, Edward Carroll, Jr., Charles 
Requa, Mr. and Mrs. Omn B. Booth, 
David O'Keefe, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Louis * E. 
Schrader. Many Cincinnati reporters 
and other friends were present, in- 
cluding the two daughters of Benn 
Pitman, Misses Agnes and Melrose, 
J. Burton Faulkner, official repK)rter 
Hamilton County courts, Amelia 
Herbsleb, official reporter Hamilton 
County courts, Norman F. Dean, 
former official reporter Hamilton 
County courts, Laura V. Jones, for- 
mer official reporter Hamilton County 
courts, H. H. Grant, Buchanan Perin, 
Frank W. Sage, Mr. and Mrs. Jerome 
B. Howard, and last but not least, 
J. C. Meyenberg, the sculptor, who 
was felicitated on all hands upon the 
happy outcome of his artistic efforts. 
Most of the visitors left on the 
evening trains, as they had been 
away from home the entire week at 
the Chicago convention, to which the 
Cincinnati celebration formed a de- 
lightful postlude. 

PRESENTATION ADDRESS AT 

THE UNVEILING OF THE 

BENN PITMAN MEMO- 

RIAL BUST. 

DELIVERED CINCINNATI, AUGUST 23, 
191 3, BY J. E. FULLER, OF GOLDEV 
COLLEGE, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 

Mr. Chairman J Members of the 
Committee^ Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
address you as the spokesman of the 
National Shorthand Reporters* Asso- 
ciation, which embraces the rank and 
file of the shorthand profession of 
America. We have come to join 
with you, the citizens of Cincinnati, 
in these memorial exercises. 

It is given to few mortals to be- 
come great, and much smaller is the 
number of those whose fame, estab- 
lisht in distant quarters, reaches back 
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at length to their own city, so that 
their neighbors learn at last that a 
great man has dwelt among them. 
But such a man was Benn Pitman, 
whose memory we delight to honor 
today. 

Benn Pitman was born in Trow- 
bridge, England, July 24, 1822, and 
died in this city December 28, 1910, 
at the ripe age of 88. He was a co- 
worker with his illustrious brother 
Isaac, the inventor of Phonography. 
He was the first teacher of the sys- 
tem, and the first to acquire ' ver- 
batim-reporting speed in writing it. 
He wrote the first instruction-books, 
and lectured extensively in England, 
in the interest of the art. 

In the early fifties he came to 
America to spread the phonographic 
gospel here. He first establisht him- 
self in Philadelphia, but about six 
months later the great educator, 
Horace Mann, invited him to lecture 
on Phonography at Antioch College, 
this state. While on that trip he was 
convinced that Cincinnati would be a 
better location and he accordingly 
came here and establisht the Phono- 
graphic Institute. Thereafter this 
city was his home and the scene of 
his varied and extraordinary activi- 
ties. Here he publisht several series 
of textbooks, and to overcome the 
mechanical difficulties in printing 
phonographic characters, mastered 
the art of lithography, and later in- 
vented and improved wax-relief cop- 
per engraving by means of which the 
appearance of the printed page was 
greatly improved and its cost ma- 
terially reduced. The great value to 
the world of this invention was recog- 
nized by the Ohio Mechanics* Insti- 
tute in awarding to Mr. Pitman a 
bronze medal. 

About this time there occurred a 
disagreement as to the improvement 
of the system which led to the sepa- 
ration of English and American phon- 



ographers. Benn Pitman led the 
American contingent in the preser^^'a- 
tion of the style of Phonography 
which has prevailed in America ever 
since, the essential principles of which 
ha^ lately been recommended by 
the Standardization Committee of the 
National Shorthand Reporters' As- 
sociation and approved by that As- 
sociation. 

The outbreak of the Civil War ser- 
iously crippled his publishing busi- 
ness, and he was forced to turn his 
attention to the comparatively new 
and more lucrative work of verbatim 
reporting. He was employed to re- 
port many lectures, speeches and ad- 
dresses upon the stirring topics of 
that stormy period, besides much im- 
portant work for the Federal Govern- 
ment in court proceedings, civil and 
military. His most famous cases 
were the trial of David E. Herold, 
Mary E. Surratt and others for con- 
spiracy to assassinate Abraham Lin- 
coln, and later the Ku-klux trials. 
During his reporting days he was the 
first to demonstrate the practicability 
of having shorthand notes written by 
one person transcribed by another 
who had not been present at the hear- 
ing, a feat calling for the highest de- 
gree of legibility in the notes and the 
acme of skill on the part of the re- 
porter. 

After the close of the war, he turned 
his attention very largely to art, and 
became professor of decorative art 
and wood-carving in what is now 
known as the Art Academy of Cin- 
cinnati. His most conspicuous work 
in this field is the screen of the great 
organ in the Cincinnati Music Hall. 
The greater part of that screen was 
designed by him, and the carving was 
executed by his pupils under his sup- 
ervision. 

In 1903 a Benn Pitman jubilee was 
widely celebrated among the short- 
hand writers of America in recogni- 
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tion of his fifty years of dlstinguisht 
service to the profession in this coun- 
try. Upon that occasion he was pre- 
sented with a commemorative gold 
medal and a beautifully illuminated 
set of resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters' Associa- 
tion. 

In 1906 he was elected to the presi- 
dency of this Association — the high- 
est honor that could be conferred by 
the members of his profession. 

But Benn Pitman's enthusiasm for 
phonetic truth was hot confined to 
the shorthand system for which he 
did so much. Throughout his life he 
did what he could to bring about a 
reform of our absurdly illogical, diffi- 
cult, and wasteful English spelling. 
During the later years of his life he 
devised what is probably the simplest 
and most feasible plan thus far pro- 
duced for the phonetic spelling of our 
mother tongue. 

So nuich by way of a brief histori- 
cal account of his activities. What 
did he accomplish that has been of 
real and lasting benefit to the world? 

While he disclaimed all credit for 
or share in the invention of Phonog- 
raphy, he undoubtedly contributed as 
much as any other man to the devel- 
opment of the art. The Pitmans pop- 
ularized shorthand, thereby paving 
the way to its present indispensable 
usefulness. A conservative estimate, 
based upon the latest available census 
figures, places the number of short- 
hand writers in the United States 
alone who depend upon the art for a 
livelihood at 150,000. Add to this 
number those engaged in similar work 
in Canada, Great Britain and other 
English-speaking countries, and you 
can readily see the tremendous im- 
portance of shorthand writing as a 
gainful occupation. 

Then there are thousands who, in 
public and private life, use Phonog- 
raphy for tneir own convenience m 



making memoranda, etc., and who 
are thus relieved of the drudgery and 
time-waste incident to writing long- 
hand. 

The spread of Phonography revolu- 
tionized business methods. Hundreds 
of business letters are now written 
where one was written in the pre- 
phonographic days. Take shorthand 
from commercial and professional of- 
fices today and the business world 
would be paralyzed. 

But this is not all. The verbatim 
reporter — practically unknown before 
Pitman's day — catches and preserves 
for us the best thoughts and the gems 
of oratory of the kings of platform, 
pulpit and the political stump, so 
that we may now read, not a garbled 
summary of a brilliant speech, but 
the exact words of the speaker. 

The proceedings of law-courts have 
been expedited and cheapened by the 
same means, and the advent of the 
official reporter has made the prac- 
tise of F>erjury an extremely danger- 
ous business. In fact, the work of the 
official reporter has been said to act 
as a check upon even His Honor, the 
judge. Fred Irland tells of being in a 
group of newspaper reporters who 
were interviewing Lord Coleridge, the 
great chief justice of England, who 
exprest himself as being very much 
interested in the judicial forms and 
proceedings of this country, and es- 
pecially in the official reporting sys- 
tem. When askt what he thought of 
it, Lord Coleridge said: "Well, I do 
not know whether we English judges 
would like it or not. I am of the im- 
pression that it would deprive us of 
one of our most sacred privileges, that 
of misrepresenting the testimony." 

It is a common misconception 
among those unfamiliar with the 
qualifications of shorthand writers 
and the demands made up>on their 
skill in the performance of their du- 
ties, that a shorthand writer is a 
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shorthand writer — that there is no 
discernible line of demarcation be- 
tween the office amanuensis who 
writes simple business letters dictated 
at a deliberate rate of speed and the 
man who sits in a legislative hall or 
court-room and records the rapidly 
spoken utterances of experts and 
specialists in every line of human en- 
deavor, and is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of getting it all. This 
misconception is a fruitful cause of 
dissatisfaction and disappointment 
among employers who have not 
learned to discriminate between the 
expert and the tyro in shorthand. 

To those who are not familiar with 
the work done by professional report- 
ers it may not be amiss for me to say 
that the man who would succeed in 
shorthand reporting must have first 
of all a natural nimbleness of wit, 
agility of hand, and a steadiness of 
nerve required in few other callings. 
These must be supplemented by an 
education so liberal and all-inclusive 
as shall c^use him to know ever^'^thing 
of something and something of every- 
thing, for in his daily routine he is 
likely to be called upon to report the 
words of artists and astrologers, 
bankers and burglars, chiropodists 
and chauffeurs, dentists and dray- 
men, electricians and educators, and 
so on throughout the whole range of 
callings and professions, trades and 
activities of the civilized world, each 
division having its own vernacular 
and technical terminology. The re- 
porter must see everything, hear 
everything, understand everything, 
and above all, get everything. He 
must have ner\'es of iron, tireless 
muscles and the seven-leagued boots 
of speed. He must be possest of rare 
tact and judgment, for sometimes he 
must do considerable editing in the 
transcript, making the speaker say 
what he intended to vsay instead of 
what he did say, and in other cases he 



must report verbatim ct literatim. It 
is the proud boast of the qualified 
shorthand reporters of America that 
in most quarters it is not their inac- 
curacy but their accuracy that is 
feared. 

To this class of skilled workers 
Benn Pitman belonged. It is this 
profession that he so long and so con- 
spicuously adorned; and, since "the 
good that men do is oft interred with 
their bones," it is entirely fitting and 
proper that we should thus do credit 
to ourselves by honoring his memory. 
It is with humble pride, then, that I, 
representing the National Shorthand 
Reporters' Association, an organiza- 
tion numbering some seven hundred 
members, present to you, the citizens 
of Cincinnati, the city of his adoption, 
this life-size portrait bust of Benn 
Pitman and ask you to cherish it as a 
fitting memorial of a long life well 
spent in the service of humanity. Its 
place in your public library is pecul- 
iarly appropriate because Benn Pit- 
man was from first to last an educa- 
tor, with lofty ideals, and with a pas- 
sion for beautifying the world and 
uplifting its inhabitants. 

Benn Pitman, trusted and re- 
spected by all with whom he had 
dealings, honored in the highest de- 
gree by his fellow-craftsmen, loved by 
all who knew him well — Benn Pit- 
man, idealist, reformer, artist, phon- 
ographer, benefactor! Surely the rev- 
erent judgment of the world concern- 
ing him must be, "Well done, good 
and faithful servant." 



FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE INDIANA SHORT- 
HAND REPORTERS' ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

The meeting was held in the court- 
house at LaPorte, August 25 and 26. 
The first session was called to order 
at ten A. M. Monday, with President 
John J. Holaday, of Richmond j in 
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the chair. Attorney R. N. Smith, of 
LaPorte, welcomed the delegates to 
the convention in a very cordial ad- 
dress and offered some good sug- 
gestions as to working plans. Presi- 
dent Holaday, in his annual address 
to the members, outlined the work 
done and attempted to be done in 
the past year and offered suggestions 
for the future policy of the Associa- 
tion. Laura Bayless, of Frankfort, 
gave her report as secretary, and 
read letters and communications 
from absent members and invited 
guests. Georgia Harrington, of Mun- 
cie, sent her report as treasurer 
which was read by the president. 
Miss Harrington has gone to Colo- 
rado where she will remain until she 
has regained her health. 

Charles E. Weller, of St. Louis, 
an honorary member of the Indiana 
Association, read a very interesting 
paper on "Early Days of Shorthand 
Reporting." Mr. Holaday read a 
paper on "Civil Service for the Indi- 
ana Reporter," which brought forth 
a very animated discussion by the 
members. 

Willard Bottome, of New York, 
was the guest of the Association, and 
gave a most instructive talk on the 
civil service question and on the 
method of certification as it exists in 
New York. 

In company with Mr. Bottome the 
Association was favored with the 
presence of Frank Weller, Henry 
Weller, and Frederick Rose, all 
members of the National Shorthand 
Reporters' Association, who gave in- 
spiration and encouragement to con- 
tinue efforts to perfect the state or- 
ganization. 

By a vote of the Association Mr. 
Bottome, Frank Weller, Henry Wel- 
ler and Frederick Rose were made 
honorary members of the Indiana 
Shorthand Reporters' Association. 

On Monday evening the members 



of the Association with their guests 
enjoyed an informal dinner at the 
Hotel Rumely, and went thence to 
the commencement of the LaPorte 
Business College, where Mr. Bottome 
gave his notedf lecture on shorthand, 
with stereopticon views. 

On Tuesday morning the meeting 
opened at 9:30 with Mr. Strachan's 
paper on "Some Eminent Shorthand 
Writers of the Past." 

Frederick J. Rose, of Chicago, gave 
an interesting talk in which he spoke 
specially of the reporter's oppor- 
tunities and duties as to setting right 
erroneous opinions and sentiments of 
the public in regard to shorthand in 
the courts. He also past a splendid 
eulogy on Hon. A. B. Anderson, 
Federal judge for Indiana, in his 
conduct of the Standard Oil case. 
Mr. Rose is one who thinks as he 
works. 

By request, Clyde Marshall con- 
sented to the reading of his paper 
given in Chicago to the National 
meeting. The paper was read by 
Miss Bayless, and was much en- 
joyed by the Indiana meeting. 

Officers for the following year were 
elected as follows: President, J. F. 
Holaday, of Richmond; vice-presi- 
dent, Maurice McKenzie, of Crown 
Point; secretary, Laura Bayless, of 
Frankfort; treasurer, Owen F. Line, 
of LaPorte. The executive com- 
mittee and program committee will 
be appointed by the president. 
Indianapolis was suggested for the 
next annual meeting, and it will prob- 
ably be so decided. 



THE PIONEER KEYBOARD 
REPORTER. 

Under the heading of "Keyboard 
Reporting," Philander M. Deming, 
of Albany, N. Y., contributes an 
interesting article to The Stenog- 
rapher, It is always a pleasure to 
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read anything from Mr. Deming*s 
pen, for he is a master of English 
prose, and writes only when he has 
something worth while to say. His 
present article, moreover, is timely, 
in view of the late resuscitation of 
the keyboard-shorthand idea. The 
especial point of interest which Mr. 
Deming brings out is that he made 
a practical court-room experiment 
in keyboard reporting beginning 
May 10, 1876, after about eight 
months of private practise. His 
machine was a modification of the 
typewriter of that day — that is to 
say, of the crude writing-machine 
which printed only capital letters, 
the nine digits, and the punctuation 
marks. Mr. Deming did away with 
spacing Ketween words, modifying 
the operation of the space-bar so 
that instead of spacing it printed 
a dot over the letter with the key 
of which it was struck simultaneously, 
thus indicating the beginning of a new 
word. Then he rigged up a con- 
tinuous-sheet paper-feed, and modi- 
fied the carriage-shift mechanism so 
that it would work by pulling a string. 
Last of all, he surrounded his ma- 
chine with a glass case to suppress 
the noise. Mr. Deming makes the 
assertion that his work on that day 
— May 10, 1876 — was the first 
practical demonstration of verba- 
tim reporting with a keyed ma- 
chine, preceding the use of the 
Michealis reporting- machine in the 
Italian Senate by four years. The 
Bartholomew Stenograph was put 
forward some time in the early 8o's, 
"The Manual of the Stenograph," 
the text-book written by its inventor, 
being copyrighted in the year 1885. 
Naturally, Mr. Deming's inven- 
tion attracted much attention and 
created much comment among the 
lawyers and reporters in Albany at 
that time. The thing actually workt, 
and law-reporting was done by means 



of it on a large scale. A code of abbre- 
viations was used, consisting chiefly 
of consonants, and was so devised 
that one word was written by two 
strokes on an average, the first 
stroke in each word being a double 
stroke — that is to say, a simul- 
taneous depression on the type-key 
and the "dotter-bar." To use Mr. 
Deming's own words: 

And so this thing went on, day after 
day, month after month, and in the long 
event year after year (for three years and 
nine months) until it became an old, familiar 
story. It was no longer a wonder or a nov- 
elty, or exciting. It was used to do the larger 
part of the work (nearly all of it) for a time. 

But it did not advance. Soon it divided 
time with Phonography. It was better to 
do some things with the pen. 

♦ ♦ ♦ « ♦ 

But in the amount of work done by the 
key method, the pen was gaining ground. 
It was a more convenient method, a uni- 
versal method for all sorts of work. 

On February 10, 1880, the Albany 
City Hall was destroyed by fire, 
and with it Mr. Deming's short- 
hand typewriter and all the original 
typewriter-shorthand notes made by 
him. Not only that, but also "va- 
rious other things, including the rec- 
ords of a dozen years or more, and 
running back to the time when the 
new reporting movement began in 
Albany." For Mr. Deming is twice 
a pioneer, and long before the time 
of his experiment in keyboard re- 
porting he showed the Albany law- 
yers how shorthand could be used 
for recording court proceedings and 
testimony, and with Pitman Pho- 
nography inaugurated the era of 
shorthand court-reporting in the 
Empire State. 

The shorthand typewriter was 
never rebuilt, and the experiment 
came to an end with that fire. Evi- 
dently Mr. Deming takes a pardon- 
able pride in his priority as a pio- 
neer in the field of keyboard re- 
porting. Evidently, too, he has 
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watcht later developments in that 
line with a natural partiality. Evi- 
dently, again, his shrewd good sense, 
guided and informed by his long ex- 
perience as a shorthand reporter, 
does not permit him to expect too 
much for the future development of 
the idea of which he is the father. 
On this point we again quote his own 
words: 

It will surely be very pleasant now to the 
writer of these pages to look back and try 
' to make a fair estimate of the work done 
so long ago in the matter of keyboard re- 
porting. He thinks he cannot be mistaken 
in his impression that his work was the 
first in this direction. He tries now to be 
encouraged by reading the statement that 
the keyboard method in some shape will 
ultimately and certainly be the prevailing 
method of doing such work. And yet he 
wonders whether the pen and i)encil will 
triumph over the reporting-machine forever 
because of their superior simplicity. 
« ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

And now it has come to be the lot of the 
reporter [Mr. Deming is here speaking 
of himself in the third person] to look upon 
what others have done, and try to agree 
with them in the hope of a good time coming. 
He has read with great interest of the key- 
board reporting in Italy and France, and is 
especially rejoiced in such measure of suc- 
cess as has been gained by energetic re- 
porters in America, some of whom seem to 
have resolved that in this keyboard battle 
they will conquer or perish. And he has read 
with almost a gleam of hope the solemn 
prediction of certain experts who say that 
the keyboard will certainly triumph in the 
long future. He has examined some of the 
later keyboard methods, the devices, and the 
mechanical details, hoping to find them 
better than his own. He has tried to bow 
to what he hopes may be superior wisdom 
and knowledge. 

THE SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
STATE. 

Illinois seems likely to be known 
some day as "the simplified spelling 
state." 

At any rate, there are signs which 
point that way. According to the 
"delited" members of the Simplified 
Spelling Board, the educational in- 
stitutions of this state have shown 
such markt hospitality to the new 



reform and have taken such ad- 
vanced ground in the fight to drive 
out the senseless eccentricities of 
English spelling that they are placing 
the state of Illinois in the very 
vanguard of the procession. 

Just why this should be is not 
wholly clear. 

It is suggested that the old-fash- 
ioned "spelling bees'* which were 
characteristic of the district schools 
in Illinois have raised a generation 
which is inclined to take a scientific 
attitude, rather than a mystical or 
sentimental attitude, toward the 
bizarre features of English spelling. 
Or it may be due to the merest acci- 
dent, the fact that several aggressive, 
and yet tactful, exponent^ of simpli- 
fied spelling have happened to spring 
up in this state and have cam- 
paigned effectively and well. 

At any rate, here is the situation: 

Illinois State University has adopt- 
ed simplified spelling, taking over all 
but a few of the Three Hundred 
Words recommended by the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board. 

Northwestern University has ad- 
opted a somewhat similar list. 

Several of the smaller institutions 
of learning in the state, like the 
James Milliken University, have 
done likewise. 

The Illinois State Teachers' As- 
sociation has adopted simplified sjDell- 
ing for its publications, and is press- 
ing the reform uf>on school-boards. 
Furthermore, several of the educa- 
tional journals which are widely 
circulated in Illinois use some of 
the simplified forms suggested by 
the Simplified Spelling Board, and 
thus familiarize thousands of teach- 
ers with them. 

In other states, as in Indiana, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan, the 
normal schools have shown great 
interest in simplified spelling. In 
fact, it is said that the whole Middle 
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West is a "hotbed" for spelling re- 
form, a situation which is reflected 
likewise in the state press, which, 
if it has n't adopted the simplified 
form, has at least abandoned, it is 
said, the old, time-worn campaign 
of "humor" against spelling reform 
wluch still goes on in other parts 
of the country. 

The statement that Illinois is 
in the van should be coupled with 
the further statement that the pro- 
cession is now an immense one. — 
Chicago Evening Post. 

[Best of all the Post has itself 
wheeled into the line of actual 
users of simplified spelling, and has 
become the first great daily to print 
forms like tho^ thru, thoro, catalog, 
demagog as its "regular" spellings. — 
Editor Phonographic Magazine.] 

ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

CORRECT POSITION IN WRITING. — 
SHADING OF HORIZONTAL STROKES. 

W. J. H. — Correct position in writ- 
ing, and the proper method of hold- 
ing the pen in the hand, are minutely 
described in the preface to Progres- 
sive Dictation Exercises. The only 
thing that could be added with ad- 
vantage is the suggestion that the. 
elbow be held well out from the body 
— at all events, that it be not tightly 
crampt against the side. 

In shading the horizontal strokes 
gay and mp it is necessary to rotate 
the pen by very slightly depressing 
the thumb. The effect of thus roll- 
ing the pen-holder on its axis is to 
place a slightly heavier pressure on 
the left nib of the pen. This will 
make it possible to shade the hori- 
zontal strokes with perfect ease and 
accuracy. In writing other strokes 
the normal position of the pen-holder 
should be resumed so that the pres- 
sure on the two nibs shall be equal. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS' 
FEDERATION. — PRIZE ESSAYS. 

First prize, thirty-five dollars in 
gold; second prize, fifteen dollars in 
gold. 

The National Commercial Teach- 
ers' Federation will give thirty.-five 
dollars in gold for the best essay sub- 
mitted, and fifteen dollars for the 
second best essay, on the subject 
"Why a Business Education is the 
Best Preparation for a Successful Ca- 
reer in the Twentieth Century." 

The essay to consist of not over 
three thousand words, and to be 
written in simple, convincing Eng- 
lish. The essays to be submitted to 
the general secretary on or before 
December 26, 1913. The competi- 
tion to be open to all commercial 
teachers who are now or may become 
members of the National Commercial 
Teachers* Federation. The essays 
awarded the prizes to become the 
permanent property, with copyright 
privileges, of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers' Federation. Five 
judges to be appointed — one by each 
of the presidents of the five affiliated 
associations of the Federation, and 
the president of the Federation shall 
be the sixth member of the committee 
of judges. 

An examination fee of fifty cents 
must accompany each essay. 

For further information, address, 
Walter E. Ingersoll, 

General Secretary. 

1 123 Broadway, New York City. 



OBITUARY. 

FREDERICK B. VIRDEN. 

Frederick B. Virden, president of 
the Chicago Business College, died 
August 16, after a prolonged illness, 
from which he was supposed to be 
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making assured recovery. His death, 
therefore, comes as a surprise and 
shock to a large body of fnends and 
former students, a list that includes 
thousands of the young men and 
women of Chicago, as well as many 
scattered in all parts of the country. 

Mr. Virden was born near New- 
bern, 111., in 1864. His education was 
begun in the common schools, and 
completed in Valparaiso University, 
Valpara so, Ind. Nearly a quarter of 
a century ago he became associated 
with Augustus C. Gondring in the 
conduct of the Chicago Business Col- 
lege, then a young and struggling 
institution, which he lived to see the 
foremost commercial school of the 
metropolis of the West, and of which 
he was president at the time of his 
death. Some years ago Mr. Virden's 
brother. Earl L. Virden, became as- 
sociated with him as secretary of the 
school, of which he has been the 
responsible head since the beginning 
of the illness of its late president. 

Mr. Virden was a man of large 
power and of high ideals. The school 
of which he was the head prospered 
because it deserved to prosper under 
the wise and liberal management of 
its executive head. So well did he 
build that the school will endure — a 
permanent memorial to his industry, 
ability, and high character. 

Mr. Virden leaves a widow and 
two sons, besides his brother men- 
tioned above, to mourn his loss. 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

E. B. LowRY has recently opened the 
School of Pitman Shorthand in the Central 
Office Building at San Antonio, Tex. 

The commercial department of the Glass- 
boro (N. J.) High School will next year be in 
charge of Hiram Williams, of Bangor. Pa. 

G. W. Schwartz, principa bf the Bryant 
& Stratton Business College of Lx>uisville, 
Ky.,lha8 recently establisht a fourth school at 



Barbourvflle, Ky. The other two schools are 
at Middlesboro, Ky., and New Aitramy, Ind. 

It is with gratification that the announce- 
ment is made that T. W. Roach, who has so 
long and successfully conducted the Kansas 
Wesleyan Business College, and who. it has 
been rumored, was about to retire from its 
management, will continue as heretofore to 
be its responsible head. 

It may please you to learn that at the very 
outset [of the occupancy of the school's new 
building] we have fiUed our stenographic de- 
partment, notwithstanding the fact that the 
seating capacity is three times of that of the 
old school. All these students are taking the 
Benn Pitman system, and six other systems 
of shorthand are offered by competitive 
schools in this section. Benn Pitman wins 
success for us and we win it for Benn Pitman; 
it is mutual; and we certainly appreciate the 
pedagogical powers of that scientific short- 
hand. — E. H. Morse, Morse College, Hartford 
Conn. 

Since last reported, the Teachers' Certifi- 
cate has been awarded by The Phonographic 
Institute to the following-named candidates: 

Lillian M. Favillo, 554 Wabasha St.. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Hazel R. Ream, Greenville, Ohio. 

Ruby F. Nason, Northbridge High School. 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

Hermann K. Balthasbr, Columbia Com- 
mercial University, Lancaster, Ohio. 

Sister Mary Raphael, O. S. B.. St. 
Joseph's Academy. Guthrie, Okla. 

Minnie F. Dean, Ohio University. Athens. 
Ohio. 

The shorthand department of the Albu- 
querque (N. Mex.) Business College has a 
new principal in the person of Clara E. Town- 
send, who has had a wide experience in the 
Oshkosh (Wis.) High School and the Salem 
(Mass.) State Normal School. The former 
principal of the shortiiand department of the 
Albuquerque school— George C. Taylor — 
will still be connected with the school, taking 
charge of the civil service department and 
teaching commercial law. Mae McMillin. a 
graduate of the school, is the new principal of 
the Clovis (N. Mex.) High School, and Zella 
Roberts, another graduate, is in cluurge of the 
shorthand department in the Winslow (Ariz.) 
High School. The Albuquerque school has 
been doing excellent work for years, and even 
better things may be expected of it in the 
future. 
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Addison's **Sir Roger de Coverley/* — Continued. 
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Baly*s Inorganic Chemistry. — Continued. 
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ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
SHORTHAND CONVEN- 
TION.— BUDAPEST, AU- 
GUST 6-15. 

BY 
DR. RUDOLF TOMBO, SR., NEW YORK. 

There are few countries in which 
the use of shorthand is so general 
and popular, and in which the gov- 
ernment shows so great an interest 
in shorthand as in Hungary. This 
was evident at the international con- 
vention of stenographers held at the 
beautiful city of Budapest this sum- 
mer. The Hungarian stenographers, 
wishing to celebrate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the introduction of mod- 
ern shorthand into Hungary by Ivan 
Markovits (died 1893), author of the 
adaptation of the Gabelsberger sys- 
tem to the Hungarian language, had 
invited their confreres all over the 
world to a series of festivals, which 
took place in Budapest from August 
6 to August 15, and to the cost of 
which the Hungarian Government 
had contributed the sum of twenty 
thousand kronen. In response to 
their invitation, most of the European 
countries had sent delegates. The 
reporters of the Servian parliament 
arrived just in time for the opening of 
the convention, while those of Bul- 
garia sent letters of regret, as they 
were kept busy taking notes in the 
Sobranje. Even Constantinople had 
sent a representative, who managed 
to reach Budapest saiFely, in spite of 
the difficulty of traveling at that 
turbulent time. The writer was the 



only delegate representing the Ga- 
belsberger system from the United 
States, and was able to stay in Buda- 
pest only during the first three days 
of the meeting. As a member of the 
Nexus Committee, he attended the 
meeting of that committee on August 
6. One of the most important ques- 
tions discust was where the next 
(Twelfth) International Shorthand 
Congress should be held, and the 
writer suggested the city of San 
Francisco, in 191 5, on the occasion 
of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exhibition. At the request of the 
French delegates, however, it was 
decided to hold the next interna- 
tional convention at Algiers, in 191 6. 
In the morning of the following 
day, August 7, the official opening of 
the shorthand convention took place 
in the museum of Industrial Arts, 
where the Hungarian stenographers 
had prepared a very interesting 
shorthand exhibition. In addition to 
the Eleventh International Short- 
hand Congress proper, several inter- 
national congresses of writers of par- 
ticular systems were also held. The 
official opening of the convention was 
a very imposing and brilliant affair. 
The minister of instruction. Dr. Bela 
von Jankovich, as the representative 
of His Majesty the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, appeared in gala uniform, fol- 
lowed by a number of members of the 
Hungarian Reichstag, and by imperial 
councilors, and was welcomed by the 
deputy of the Hungarian Reichstag, 
Dr. Hencz, who askt the minister to 
convey the thanks of the assembled 
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opportunity to the Hungarian ete- 
noKraphers to show to the world 
what progresa shorthand, as an im- 
portant element of culture, had made 
in Hungary, and what a high stage 
of culture Hungary in general had 
achieved. The minister of instruc- 
tion answered, at first in Hungarian, 
then in French. He declared the 
congress opened, and, guided by the 
president of the local committee, Dr. 
Heinrich Fabro, spent more than one 
hour looking at the Hungarian short- 
hand exhibition. An enthusiastic 
cosmopolitan body of stenographers 
followed the minister and his guide, 
admiring the clever worlc displayed 
by the Hungarians. 

In the afternoon of the same day 
the se^ions of the international con- 
gresses of particular systems opened. 
They were held, like all the other 
meetings, in the gorgeous rooms of 
the Hungarian parliament, one of the 
most magnificent, if not the most 
magnificent, of the parliament build- 
ings of the world. As a representa- 
tive of the Gabelsbefger system, the 
writer attended the international Ga- 
belsberger congress, where about one 
hundred persons were gathered, rep- 
resenting, in addition to the original 
German system, at least ' a dozen 
adaptations of Gabelsberger to for- 
eign languages. After an address of 
welcome, in French, by Dr. Fabro, 
Regierungsrat Dr. Robert Fuchs, of 
Dresden, was chosen presiding officer. 
The pajiers were mostly read and 
discusl in German. The Gabels- 
berger writers also held meetings on 
the two following days, Friday the 
8th and Saturday, the 9th, and ad- 
journed at noon of the 9th. 

The program of the Gabelsberger 
congress included a visit to the house 
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Miss Melrose Pitman, Cincinnati; 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Rogers, Lexington, 
Ky.; J. E. Fuller, Wilmington, Del. 
It IS to be regretted that several 
of the visiting members of the Na- 
tional Association left the Public 
Library building before the photog- 
rapher arranged the group, but, not- 
withstanding these unfortunate gaps, 
the photograph will long remain to 
each one there a pleasing memorial 
of a never-to-be-forgotten day. 



B. N. GORDON. 



B. N. Gordon, the recently-elected 
president of the Kentucky Shorthand 
Reporters' Association, is the official 
shorthand reporter of the Fourth 
Judicial Distnct of Kentucky, located 
at Madisonville, where he is also the 
head of the law firm of Gordon & 
Hopewell. 

Mr. Gordon was born and reared 
on a farm in Logan County, Ky. In 
his early life school advantages were 
meager, being limited to a few 
months of common-school education 
in the winter after the farm crop was 
harvested. At the age of twenty-one 
the young farmer went to Louisville, 
where he obtained a position at man- 
ual labor in a large manufacturing 
plant. Here his notice was soon at- 
tracted by a youth who did shorthand 
correspondence in the office of the 
concern. "It seemed to me," says 
Mr. Gordon, "that he had a very 
pleasant time and not too much work 
to do, and a desire entered my mind 
to become a stenographer. From my 
knowledge of this young man I de- 
cided in my own mind that if he was 
a shorthand writer I also could be- 
come one. I had saved a couple of 
hundred dollars up to this time, so 
I quit work and (because I had 
friends there) went to Greenville, 
Ky., to study shorthand. I there be- 
gan the study of the Pitman-Howard 



text-books, and progrest very well in 
the way of mastering the principles 
of the shorthand system. But it 
soon dawned upon me that I had not 
sufficient education to become an ex- 
pert stenographer." 

Then followed a period of years in 
which the young phonographer laid 
out for himself and pursued a stren- 
uous course of self-education. This 
was further advanced by a p)eriod of 
country school-teaching, in which he 
learned the art of self-education 
through the teaching of others. All 
this time he kept up his practise of 
shorthand and taught it to favored 
students in his schools, thus becom- 
ing very familiar with all its princi- 
ples. 

Leaving the school-room, he next 
secured a position with a law firm, 
at Elkton, Ky., as their stenographer, 
and did office-work for five years. 
"This," says Mr. Gordon, "was the 
hardest period of my shorthand work. 
I had never practist for speed and 
had taken but little dictation until 1 
began this office- work. I secured a 
book of phrases and made a diligent 
study of it, and I made it a rule to 
try to learn the proper outline for a 
few new words each day. In my 
work when I came upon a new word 
I wrote it some way — the best I 
could — ^and when I came to trans- 
cribe it I would again consider it and 
formulate what seemed to me the 
proper outline and would try to re- 
member it." During this office work 
Mr. Gordon was called upon with 
increasing frequency to take deposi- 
tions. He would also practise taking 
evidence in court at every oppor- 
tunity, and at last he felt himself able 
to do court- work. In the mean time 
he had been licenst to practise law, 
and in January, 1905, he was ap- 
pointed to the position which he has 
held continuously ever since. In 
December, 191 1, Mr. Gordon was 
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also appointed official stenographer 
to the Kentucky Railroad Commis- 
sion — a position he still holds. 

"For the first three years cf my 
shorthand work," says Mr. Gordon, 
" it was very discouraging. I got to a 
certain speed, and it seemed at times 
as if there were no way of increasing 
it; but I stuck to it, and finally I 
discovered that I had succeeded. I 
now believe that anyone with a good 
practical education can become a 
good shorthand writer if he will but 
work hard and stick to it. The more 
preliminary education the better, but 
with grit and hard work anyone can 
succeed. And the success is worth 
the trial. On the business side, I 
have found that there is always work 
that pays well for a good reporter. 
In the beginning of my shorthand 
work I took several shorthand mag- 
azines and made it a practise to read 
all the articles publisht in shorthand. 
I think this was one of the greatest 
aids to my success. It nojt only 
taught me to read shorthand rapidly 
and accurately, but I learned from it 
a number of outlines that have been 
of great benefit to me in rapid writ- 
ing. I think Benn Pitman Phonog- 
raphy is beyond any question the 
best ever invented or promulgated, 
and it will stand the test of the time 
to come.** 

Mr. Gordon was one of the original 
organizers of the Kentucky Shorthand 
Reporters* Association, of which he is 
now president, and he is an enthusi- 
astic believer in its future usefulness to 
the reporting profession of his native 
state. 

A NOTABLE COMBINATION. 

With its September issue. The Ste- 
nographer announces its consolidation 
with The Phonographic World, under 
the title of The Stenographer and Pho- 
nographic World. The consolidated 
journal will be issued hereafter, 



monthly, from the Philadelphia of- 
fice of the Stenographic World Pub- 
lishing Company, 428 Perry Bldg., 
but will be edited from New York 
City by James N. Kimball, editor- 
in-chief, assisted by Bates Torrey, 
of Boston, and H. G. Healey, of New 
York. Thus are united the two oldest 
and strongest independent shorthand 
periodicals of America. 

Volume I, No. i, of The Phono- 
graphic World was printed in New 
York City by E. N. Miner in Sep- 
tember, 1885. Its origin, however, 
runs farther back, for the World grew 
out of the taking-over by Mr. Miner 
from Elias Longley of The Phonetic 
Educator. This periodical had its 
origin in St. Louis, Mo., March, 1878, 
in which month Volume I, No. i, 
was publisht by Alcander Longley, 
from Room No. 3, No. 27 South 
Third St.; Elias Longley, of Cincin; 
nati, was the editor. By January, 
1880, the Educator was taken over 
entirely by Elias Longley and pub- 
lisht from Cincinnati with more or 
less regularity up to April, 1884. 
At that date the Educator appears as 
"conducted by Elias Longley, Cin- 
cinnati, E. N. Miner, New York; 
publisht at New York and Cincin- 
nati." This arrangement ran on to 
March, 1885, which is the date of the 
last issue of the Educator, and, as 
stated above, Mr. Miner brought out 
the first number of the Phonographic 
World in September, 1885, beginning 
his first editorial article with these 
words: "From the still smoldering 
ashes of The Phonetic Educator, a 
journal in the interests of a single 
system, rises with this issue The 
Phonographic World, a new journal — 
new in name and new in purpose.*' 
Mr. Miner continued the publica- 
tion of the World up to the present 
year. 

Volume I, No. i, of The Philadel- 
phia Stenographer was issued in May, 
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18^, "by Francis H. Hemperley, 
editor; John C. Dixon, treasurer; 
James B. Bonner, business manager; 
under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Stenographers' Association." 

The Philadelphia Stenographers* 
Association was a local society of 
shorthand writers, mostly amanuen- 
ses, a society that was not of long 
life. The "auspices" statement dis- 
appears from the third number, 
July, 1890, and the journal appears 
then to have gone under Mr. Hem- 

Cerley's sole control. The ninth num- 
er, January, 1891, is "publisht by 
the Philadelphia Stenographer Pub- 
lishing Company, 140 S)uth 4th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.," with Mr. Hem- 

Cerley still as editor. The tenth num- 
er shows another change — the drop- 
ping of the word "Philadelphia" 
from the title. Thenceforth it is 
always The Stenographer, With 
the number for January, 1904, Mr. 
Hemperley's name disappears from 
the editorial page, and Dr. Howard 
E. Randall becomes the editor. 
Since that time several changes in 
the editorship of The Stenographer 
have taken place, and now, at last, 
these two old journals are brought 
together as stated in the first para- 
graph of this article. 



THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE CALIFORNIA 
SHORTHAND REPORTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The California Shorthand Report- 
ers* Association held its third annual 
convention in Los Angeles on Satur- 
day, August 30. The meeting was 
largely attended by members from 
all parts of the state. The secretary's 
report showed a membership of over 
seventy, there remaining only about 
thirty official shorthand reporters in 
California not enrolled as members 
of the Association. 



Various papets were read and ad- 
dresses made, those by E, A. Girvin, 
Edwin M. Williams, W. N. Tiffany, 
A. E. Bagley, and Monroe H. Conlee, 
all of Los Angeles, and A. B. Reading, 
of Auburn, being notable. Charles 
F. Whitton, of Oakland, was elected 
president for the ensuing year, with 
E. A. Girvin as vice-president and 
Walter G. Smith, of San Francisco, 
as secretary-treasurer. Emil Pohli 
and W. H. Metson, well-known San 
Francisco lawyers, and former short- 
hand court reporters, were elected 
to honorary membership. 

Sacramento was fixt upon as the 
place for holding the convention 
next year, and San Francisco for 
1 91 5. Provision was made for de- 
fraying the expenses of a committee 
from the membership of the Califor- 
nia association in attending the 1914 
convention of the National Shorthand 
Reporters' Association for the chief 
purpose of urging that Association 
to hold its meeting in 191 5 in San 
Francisco during the World's Fair. 

The Los Angeles members of the 
Association showed themselves to be 
generous entertainers, and the vis- 
itors were given an automobile ride 
of more than a hundred miles in the 
environs of that beautiful city, con- 
cluding with a banquet at the head- 
quarters of the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club. 

THE SPENCERIAN JUBILEE. 

The Spencerian Business College, 
of Milwaukee, celebrates this year its 
fiftieth anniversary. In 1863 Rob- 
ert C. Spencer, then in the prime of 
his early manhood, founded the school 
as part of the chain of schools oper- 
ated by the Bryant, Stratton & 
Spencer organization. He was prin- 
cipal of the school at that time, and 
has remained in active control ever 
since. It is not a little remarkable 
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that the school has always been lo- 
cated in the Miller Building in the 
heart of the business district of Mil- 
waukee. At first only a part of the 
fourth floor was occupied, but from 
time to time the quarters have been 
enlarged until now space needed for 
an enrollment of more than four 
hundred students is used. 



Robrrl C. Spencer. 

"Nothing couid be more interesting 
than the change in the character of 
the pupils in fifty years," said Mr. 
Spencer recently. "Immediately af- 
ter the close of the Civil War there 
was a great influx of men who came 
back to fit themselves for business 
careers. In a few years these drifted 
out into the world and another class 
entered. Most of the students were 
men during the first quarter century. 
About twenty-five years ago a new 
field of usefulness for women opened 
up. The influence of these women 
who have prepared themselves for 
business has been noticeable ever 

The Spencerian school was one of 
the first in the country to recognize 
this new tendency in business life and 
education, and it was one of the first 
to establish a department of short- 
hand instruction. MissSue V.Brown, 



the first teacher of this department, 
was one of the most talented and 
successful teachers of Pitman Pho- 
nography this country has known, 
and the high standard she set up at 
the very beginning has been main- 
tained and developt. 

No ostentatious celebration of this 
notable event in the life of the school 
has been planned by its management, 
but in a quiet way the word has gone 
around among the old boys and girls 
of the school that this is the year of 
jubilee, and lettersof affectionate con- 
gratulation and grateful acknowledg- 
ment have been pouring in for some 
time upon President Spencer, now in 
his eighty-fifth year, who still keeps 
his "hand on the wires," and who, 
with J. S. Atkinson as principal and 
manager, keeps the good old school 
abreast of the newest demands of the 

Among the graduates of the school 
who have attained national and in- 
ternational reputation may be named 
Lyman G. Gage, former secretary of 
the treasury under President McKin- 
ley, and Sir Thomas G. Shaughne9,^y, 
president of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad. Captain Frederick Pabst 
and his son, Gustav Pabst; Fred 
Vogel, Jr., president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee; William 
George Bruce, president of the Mer- 
chants' and Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion; are notable citizens of Milwau- 
kee who received their first business 
training in the Spencerian school. 

Robert C. Spencer is the last of the 
old school of business-college men 
who placed commercial instruction on 
a sound basis in America. His long 
life has been one of unswerving de- 
votion to the support and advance- 
ment of the highest ideals in life and 
education. It is impossible for the 
commercial-school men of to-day to 
do him too much honor. 
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CERTIFICATED TEACHERS. 
CLXVIII. — Clarence Balthaseh. 

Clarence Balthaser was born in 
Fairfield County, Ohio, and was ed- 
ucated in the rural schools, tinishing 
his early school work in the Tarlton 
(Ohio) High School. From the be- 
ginninfi he heard the call to teach, 
and immediately after leaving the 
high school he spent several years as 
a country school-teacher. Soon, how- 



ever, he felt the need of a wider 
training, and took a course in com- 
mercial branches (including Bcnn Pit- 
man Fhonoeraphy) in the Zancsvillc 
(Ohio) Busmcss College, then con- 
ducted by Coghill & Parsons. This 
was followed by a return to the rural 
schools, where he spent eight years 
as a teacher and eight more as super- 
intendent of village high schoolf^. 
He then cstablisht a private school 
in Pickaway County, Ohio, where he 
taught Phonography, bookkeeping, 
and teachers' training-classes. In 
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both private and corporate. The 
burden of the work there placed upon 
him became 'n time too heavy, and 
he resigned, and for two years he 
made a specialty of analyzing and 
systematizing business methods, and 
the planning of systems of accounting 
for lai^e concerns— this work talcing 
him into a number of states. In 
September, 1908. he establisht the 
Commercial - Normal College at 
Greenville, Ohio, where he introduced 
thorough courses in the various com- 
mercial and shorthand lines — includ- 
ing business management and ad- 
vanced teachers' courses in Benn 
Pitman Phonography and bookkeep- 
ing. The school has turned out a 
gratifying number of high-grade 
teachers of Phonography. 

During the present year Mr. Bal- 
thaser has acquired possession of the 
Columbia Commercial University of 
Lancaster, Ohio, where he is at pres- 
ent installing comprehensive courses 
of instruction and training in all 
commercial branches. These various 
courses are very comprehensive — re- 
quiring eleven months of special drill 



Mr. Balthaser past the teachers' 
examination of the Phonographic In- 
stitute in 1902, while conducting his 
first private school in Circlevillc. 
Since establishing the normal college 
in Greenville his daughter, Sylva.R., 
and his son. Hermann K., have both 
been awarded the teachers' certifi- 
cate, and are at the present time both 
connected with the management of 
the two schools. 



A MATTER OF HISTORY. 

One of the regrets in connection 
ith the dedication of the Benn Pit- 
man memorial in Cincinnati in 
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August was thg necessary absence of 
Edward V. Murphy, of the United 
States Senate corps of official short- 
hand reporters. A life-long friend- 
ship existed between the two men, 
and but for the requirements of his 
official duties during the extended 
extra session of Congress, Mr. 
Murphy would have come to Cin- 
cinnati to do honor to Mr. Pitman's 
memory and to add luster to the 
commemorative ceremonies. 

The following correspondence 
growing out of the occasion is self- 
explanatory and throws light upon 
a most interesting chapter in the 
professional history of both men: 

United States Senate, 
Official Reporter's Office. 
Washington, D. C, September i, igis. 

Mr. Jerome B. Howard, 

The Phonographic Institute, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

My dear Mr. Howard: 

You will please accept my thanks for copies 
of the Cincinnati papers containing accounts 
of the unveiling of the Benn Pitman me- 
morial, which you so kindly sent me. 

Benn Pitman in his day and generation 
did a great work — a work which deserves the 
highest commendation and entitles him to a 
conspicuous place amongst the benefactors 
of mankind; and so I am sorry to see attrib- 
uted to him credit for something with which 
he had no connection; namely, the reporting 
of the trial of those charged with the assassi- 
nation of President Lincoln. I, myself, took 
all of the preliminary testimony in that 
case on which the subsequent trial was based, 
and I secured the contract for reporting the 
trial for the Senate Corps of Reporters, who 
did the entire work, with the assistance of 
the late R. R. Hitt. Mr. Pitmsin was re- 
corder of the court, and it was his business 
to keep a minute or journal of its proceed- 
ings, such as is usually kept by the clerk of 
a court or the clerk of a legislative body. 

The reporters for the court made two full 
copies of their report, one for the govern- 
ment and the other for daily publication in 
the National Intelligencer, then publisht in 
this city. It was from the columns of the 
Intelligencer that Mr. Pitman compiled the 
report which he publisht in book form, which 
is condenst and in narrative form. I am 
sure Mr. Pitman himself never claimed credit 
for reporting the proceedings of the court, 
and I am sorry to see the many just tributes 
to this great and noble man marred by at- 



tributing to him honor, if honor it be, which 
belongs to others. 

Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) E. V. Murphy. 

The Phonographic Institute. 
Cincinnati, O. 

September jo, Jg/j. 
Mr. Edward V. Murphy, 

Official Reporters' Office, United States 
Senate, i 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Murphy: 

Your letter of September i places Benn 
Pitman's relation to the Lincoln assassination 
trial in a light in which I have not been used 
to regard it. During Mr. Pitman's lifetime 
I have many times heard him refer to the 
trial, and always in terms which conveyed 
to my mind the impression, and which cer- 
tainly were consistent with the fact, that he 
actually participated in the shorth£ind note- 
taking of the testimony given by the wit- 
nesses, and as the ranking head of the corps. 
This impression has been borne out by the 
printed report referred to in your letter, 
which was compiled by Mr. Pitman and 
publisht in 1865 — the year of the trial. On 
page 17 of that report is printed President 
Johnson's order of May i, 1865, which di- 
rects "that the trial or trials be conducted 
by the Judge Advocate General, and as re- 
corder thereof, in person, aided by such 
Assistant and Special Judge Advocates as 
he may designate; " and the order of the War 
Department, signed by the Assistant Adju- 
tant GeneraT, designates and appoints Gen- 
eral Holt by name as the "Judge Advocate 
and Recorder of the Commission." It would 
appear from this that whatever Mr. Pitman's 
relation to the trial may have been, he was 
not the official recorder of the commission. 
On page 18 of the printed report the state- 
ment is made that "Benn Pitman, R. Sutton, 
D. F. Murphy. R. R. Hitt, J. J. Murphy, 
and Edward V. Murphy, were duly sworn by 
the Judge Advocate General, in the presence 
of the accused, as reporters to the Com- 
mission." 

I am wondering whether you may not, 
after the great lapse of time, have con- 
founded in your mind some of the details of 
the trial of the conspirators, in 1865, with 
those of the civil trial of John H. Surratt, in 
1867, with the latter of which Benn Pitman 
had no connection. The two trials were so 
similar as to their subject-matter, the wit- 
nesses examined, etc., that it has seemed to 
me quite possible that such a confusion 
might easily arise. 

I have, during the last thirty-odd years, 
made the statement so often, in print and 
otherwise (and always without contradic- 
tion) that Mr. Pitman was the chief of the 
corps of official reporters of the trial of the 
Lincoln assassination conspirators, that it 
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places me in a somewhat embarrassing posi- 
tion, now that Mr. Pitman is dead and gone, 
to hear this statement questioned by the 
best living witness of events concerning which 
I naturally have no personal knowledge. 

I am, of course, entirely ready to publish 
your letter in the Phonographic Magazine, 
and to give such currency as I can to your po- 
sition on this subject, but in doing so I should 
wish to print this letter side by side with 
yours, in order that my own good faith in 
making the statements referred to may be 
made apparent. 

Faithfully yours. 
(Signed) Jerome B. Howard. 

United States Senate, 
Official Reporters* Office. 
Washington, D. C, September 12, rg/j. 

Mr. Jerome B. Howard, 

The Phonographic Institute. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

My dear Mr. Howard: 

Your letter of loth instant has just been 
received, and I have only time to dictate a 
hurried reply. 

I am amazed to learn that Mr. Pitman had 
ever claimed that he had reported the Lincoln 
assassination trial. Had I known that he 
personally had made any such claim I cer- 
tainly should have at once challenged it. 
My recollection is clear and distinct about 
everything connected with that trial, and the 
impression it made upon my mind can never 
be effaced. 

Just before the assassination of President 
Lincoln. I accepted a petition during the 
Congressional recess as private secretary to 
the Provost Marshal General of the United 
States. As the detectives and others who 
had knowledge of the conspiracy, whether to 
abduct or to kill the President, came to Wash- 
ington to furnish information, they were 
brought before and examined by Provost 
Marshal General Fry and his assistant. Gen- 
eral Noah L. Jeffries, who had been a dis- 
tinguisht lawyer in the State of Ohio, I think. 
This preliminary testimony was taken by me, 
and as I have heretofore stated, fumisht the 
basis on which the trial by the Military Com- 
mission proceeded. Through Generals Fry 
and Jeffries I secured the contract for re- 
porting the trial for the Senate Corps of Re- 
porters, and I solemnly reiterate that every 
word of the testimony fumisht the court and 
publisht in the National Intelligencer of this 
city was reported by the then Senate Corps 
of Reporters, assisted by R. R. Hitt. I 
think Mr. Pitman at first had an idea that 
he would take check notes on the reporters; 
but if he entertained such a thought, he very 
soon abandoned it, as he knew the matter 
was in most competent hands. Not only 
did he not report any part of the testimony, 
but he never attempted to exercise any su- 
pervision over the report in the way of re- 



vision or otherwise. Only a small portion of 
the notes taken at the tri&l were transcribed 
in the Arsenal building, where the court sat. 
Immediately on the adjournment of the 
court each day the reporting force, with th/dr 
amanuenses, went to the ofifice of Mr. Sutton, 
over the old Adams Express building in this 
city, where the transcription was continued 
by the slow process of writing by hand, as 
the typewriter had not then been invented, 
or, if invented, was not fit for practical use. 
After the report was transcribed for the 
court, we then made a full copy for the 
National Intelligencer. I shall never forget 
the severe work which this entailed, for the 
sun was shining almost every morning when 
we completed our daily task; and Mr. Pitman 
never once appeared at Mr. Sutton's office to 
participate in any way in this labor. So I 
cannot for the life of me understand how he 
ever became possesst with the idea that he 
had participated in that work. 

There is no posjiibility of confounding in 
my mind the details of that trial with the 
civil trial of John H. Surratt in 1867, for I 
had no connection whatever with the latter 
trial, having been in 1866 and 1867 Superin- 
tendent of Exports and Drawbacks at the 
port of Philadelphia — ^the only break in tny 
service with the Senate from February 13. 
i860, to the present time. 

I had, of course, occasionally seen a fugi- 
tive newspaper^ statement to the effect that 
Mr. Pitman had reported the Lincoln assassi- 
nation trial, but I never seriously supposed 
that he himself had made any such claim; 
and so I past the matter by without giving 
it further attention. 

I do not ask for the publication of my 
letter of September i, nor of this communi- 
cation in the Phonographic Magazine. 
Controversy has never been to my taste; 
and at my time of life I desire to avoid any- 
thing of that nature. I have, however, given 
the facts; which, I repeat, are as clear as if 
the events transpired yesterday. You are. 
however, at liberty to take such course as 
you deem proper regarding the matter. If 
you should decide to publish my first letter 
and your reply thereto, I should like also to 
have this appear in the same connection. 

With sincere regards, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) E. V. Murphy. 

The Phonographic Institute, 
Cincinnati, O. 

September 26, ig/S- 

Mr. Edward V. Murphy, 

Official Reporters' Office, United States 
Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Murphy: 

Since receiving your letter of September 
12 I have endeavored to go over in my mind 
as fully as possible all impressions I have 
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retained of conversations with Mr. Pitman 
on the subject of the Lincoln assassination 
trial, and I now find that I am unable to say 
with any positiveness that Mr. Pitman ever 
stated to me in express terms that he had 
participated in the shorthand note-taking of 
the report of the trial— either as chief of the 
shortluind corps or otherwise. But, as I said 
in my former letter, whatever Mr. Pitman did 
actually say was entirely consistent with such 
an assumption on my part — ^if it was an as- 
sumption — and so confirmed, if it did not cre- 
ate, the impression to that effect in my mind. 
It is quite probable that the original impres- 
sion was obtained, not from anj^hing Mr. 
Pitman may have said personally, but from 
the' printed statement on page i8 of his 
pub1b|At report of the trial, of which report 
I haqbeen a careful reader. This statement 
seemed to indicate that he was the chief of 
the shorthand reporting corps, and, until the 
reoeiptof your letter of September i, I never 
hesird anything to negative or to qualify 
such a conclusion. 

Of course, there can be no such thing as a 
"controversy" between you and me in re- 
gard to this matter. Your statement of 
positive recollection of the facts is final with 
me, and I must assume the whole responsi- 
bility for any incorrect statement of fact 
that may have been made concerning Mr. 
Pitman's relation to the trial. Assuredly, 
Mr. Pitman was incapable of ever having 
misstated the facts, and I alone must be held 
to blame, if blame is to be placed anywhere. 
I shall publish the entire correspondence, 
as my first desire in the premises is that the 
exact truth be made known. Mr. Pitman's 
reputation as a shorthand reporter certainly 
cannot suffer any diminution by such a 
course, for it needs, as I think you will agree 
with me, no false props to support it. 
With sincere regards, I am, as ever. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Jerome B. Howard. 

United States Senate, 
Official Reporters' Office. 
Washington, D. C, October 6, igi3. 

Mr. Jerome B. Howard. 

The Phonographic Institute. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

My dear Mr, Howard: 

I regret, owing to the pressure I have been 
under, that I have been unable to sooner 
acknowledge the receipt of your esteemed 
favor of 26th ulto. 

I have just discovered among my papers 
a statement of Mr. Pitman, shortly before 
his death, asserting his belief in the inno- 
cence of Mrs. Surratt — a statement in which 
I most fully concur. In the course of that 
statement he says that he was "Official Re- 
corder of the trial,'* and "having previous to 
the trial written down from the lips of the 



principal witnesses their stories." and so 
forth. 

So I am confirmed in my belief that Mr. 
Pitman himself had never claimed to have 
reported the assassination trial itself. I had 
however, assumed that all of the persons 
who were examined prior to the trial had 
been brought before General Fry and Gen- 
eral Jeffries; but after seeing the statement 
of Mr. Pitman that he had reported the pre- 
liminary testimony I feel it due to his memory 
to state that I have no doubt that some por- 
tion, and probably a considerable portion, 
of that preliminary testimony was taken be- 
fore Colonel Burnett, the Assistant Judge 
Advocate General, with whom Mr. Pitman 
had been intimately associated in the trials 
of the Knights of the Golden Circle in Indi- 
ana, and that Mr. Pitman had taken all 
such testimony before Colonel Burnett. I 
had always supposed that I had taken all 
of that preliminary testimony, on the pre- 
sumption that all of the witnesses had been 
first examined by Generals Fry and Jeffries; 
but I now recall that Weichman, the princi- 
pal witness against Mrs. Surratt. was never 
examined by these gentlemen, and. therefore, 
there can be no doubt that he and probably 
other witnesses were examined by Colonel 
Burnett. So the credit for reporting all the 
preliminary testimony is not mine, as I had 
always supposed, but is shared with Mr. 
Pitman. 

As to the trial itself. I will say that Judge 
Holt was only nominally the Recorder of the 
Commission. He was a man of great dis- 
tinction, who had occupied many ^calted 
public positions, and the Commission never 
could have expected from him clerical services 
such as a recorder would render. The fact 
is, that he was the principal counsel for the 
Government throughout the trial and that 
Hon. John A. Bingham and Col. H. L. 
Burnett were his assistants. 

Although I have not made the request, 
and had no desire for the publication, of this 
correspondence. I have not the slightest ob- 
jection to the use of it in any maimer you 
see proper. 

I am gratified at the discovery of Mr. 
Pitman's statement, which I had entirely 
forgotten, as it enables me to give to him the 
credit to which he is properly entitled. 

I might add that, by referring to the re- 
port of the Lincoln assassination trial, pub- 
lisht by Mr. Pitman, you will find this in- 
scription at the foot of the title page: "Com- 
piled and arranged by Benn Pitman, Re- 
corder to the Commission." 

With sincere regards, I am always, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) E. V. Murphy. 

The "statement of Mr. Pitman" 
referred to at the beginning of Mr. 
Murphy's last letter is apparently 
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the article "An Innocent Victim," 
by Ruth Neely, printed in Home and 
Country for March, 191 2, and re- 
printed in the Phonographic Mag- 
azine for June and July of that year. 



THE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
TUBERCULOSIS AND WOMEN 
OFFICE-WORKERS. 

BY DR. FRANCES M. HOLLINGSHEAD, 
CINCINNATI. 

There appeared lately in a news- 
paper of this city an article from the 
pen of an expert statistician which 
contained a series of statistics as to 
the death-rate from tuberculosis 
among working women, which lays 
the largest number of fatalities at the 
door 01 those occupations for women 
in which the work is of the office type. 
This covers, of course, several classes 
of office-workers, such as clerks, book- 
keepers, and stenographers. The 
question then naturally arises as to 
what the connection may be between 
this insidious disease and office-work 
in general. 

Tuberculosis is, we must always 
remember, a preventable disease, 
caused by the tubercle bacillus, a par- 
asitic form of micro-organism which 
thrives in dark, unwholesome places. 
It is found in almost every atmos- 
phere, is air-borne, is directly trans- 
mitted from individual to individual, 
and may be taken into the system 
with milk or upon unwasht fruits and 
vegetables. Furthermore, one of the 
chief dangers from tuberculosis lies 
in the fact that the tubercle bacillus 
may become absolutely dry and yet 
at the same time it may retain its 
virulence. This is of primary im- 
portance, as it may exist for months 
or years in dust in old buildings or 
empty rooms or in the crevices of 
floors or woodwork, and then when 
planted in new and favorable sur- 
roundings, preferably the human 



body, may develop a very virulent 
type of the disease. The bacillus 
flourishes best in the dark, indeed 
sunlight- will kill tubercle bacilli 
within a period of from a few minutes 
to a few hours, according to the 
strength of the sun and the virulence 
of the organism. 

Given the ordinary office as a 
starting-point, what connection may 
we find between the environment and 
the tubercle bacillus? First of all 
many offices are in old buildings with 
worn floors. The average office is 
small in comparison with the number 
of persons or the amount of equip- 
ment in it. The cleansing is most 
often placed in the hands of needy, 
underpaid charwomen who work after 
night, often with insufficient light and 
with every opportunity to miss the 
corners even if they have the initia- 
tive to seek out the dark spots, which 
they generally have not. The tele- 
phone is frequently used by a number 
of employees, some of whom may not 
be physically sound, and within the 
receiver may be deposited a number 
of forms of infection, the list of which 
not infrequently includes tubercu- 
losis. The minimum air-space de- 
manded by the government for the 
proper care of animals is one thousand 
cubic feet, with a free delivery of 
fresh air for each animal; this is far 
in excess of the air-space in which 
thousands of human beings work for 
ten hours a day. 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
way in which these conditions would 
react favorably or otherwise upon the 
life-history of the tubercle bacillus. 
The bacillus is killed by sunlight, but 
thrives in the dark. It is capable of 
becoming dried and of living for 
months or years in the accumulations 
of dust in a badly-cared-for office, es- 
pecially if the woodwork be rotten. 
It flourishes best in a moderate 
amount of air and in a vitiated at- 
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mosphere. It may be transmitted 
directly from individual to individual 
should one who had contracted the 
disease be among the corps of work- 
ers. This, of course, occurs in the 
cases where a cough is present and 
especially if the individual is expec- 
torating. Millions of the germs may 
be thrown into the atmosphere dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours by one in- 
dividual during the active stage of 
the disease. So important is the tele- 
phone as a medium for possible in- 
fection that cases of scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and tuberculosis have all 
been traced directly to this source. 
The writer has had personal experi- 
ence with two cases of young women 
working in offices, in both o^f which 
the source of infection was undoubt- 
edly the telephone, and in one of 
which the young woman in question 
proved, upon investigation, to be the 
fourth who had developt tubercu- 
losis at the same desk and telephone. 
When one realizes that this fact came 
to light only by the merest chance, 
when the young woman one day late 
in her illness remarkt that she won- 
dered whether she could have con- 
tracted the trouble from the young 
girl who had preceded her and who 
had had tuberculosis, one can but 
wonder how many such cases there 
are and how the kiJth. girl fared ulti- 
mately. 

In the modern industrial world, and 
especially in those plants where there 
are vast sums of money being ex- 
pended to safeguard the employee in 
all possible ways, there is, of course, 
no necessity for a young woman to 
be exposed to these conditions, pro- 
vided that after a magnificent build- 
ing has been erected, it is kept per- 
fectly clean. It is in the thousands 
of small, often overheated, offices lo- 
cated in old buildings or factories, in 
which several individuals are crowded 
together, that the greatest danger 



lies. In a tubeitnilosis survey of the 
older buildings, in one of the larger 
cities, that was conducted during the 
last few years, it was found that in 
one large business area over seventy 
per cent of the buildings, both dwell- 
ing-houses and business structures, 
were infected with tuberculosis — ^that 
is, that the tubercle bacillus could be 
cultivated from some part of the 
building, from floors, around sur- 
bases, or from cracks in the walls. In 
many instances these old buildings 
can be made really sanitary only by 
pulling them ^ down; for obvious 
reasons this is not regarded as a prac- 
tical solution of the problem. 

There is in the United States each 
year a loss of life from the infectious 
diseases which totals six hundred 
thousand and which costs the Gov- 
ernment, in money value, one billion 
dollars; of this list one hundred and 
thirty thousand are due to the rav- 
ages of tuberculosis. A stupendous 
economic waste this, and especially as 
all of the infectious diseases are pre- 
ventable. Quantities of such statis- 
tics are being publisht all of the time, 
and might well strike terror to the 
souls of all people if it were not for 
the fact that there is a possibility of 
overcoming this scourge if sufficient 
energy and money be expended in so 
doing. Just so soon as the public at 
large decides that tuberculosis is a 
disgrace and that it shall be elimi- 
nated from the national life, its ex- 
tinction may be accomplisht. 

Moreover, while every individual is 
sure to be exposed during his or her 
life to infection with tuberculosis, not 
once but many times, in some of its 
protean forms, all may, or at least the 
vast majority may, nevertheless, es- 
cape if they keep their resistance at 
the maximum. To do this, however, 
it is necessary to obseive those simple 
rules of hygiene, or healthful living, 
which any one may easily follow out 
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if she be sufficiently interested to ex- 

?end a little time and effort each day. 
t is, however, the very fact that cer- 
tain daily routine must be followed 
out to counteract the unfavorable en- 
vironment in which so many of us 
live that becomes so nagginp; and 
wearing, and it is because of this that 
so many young women adopt the 
habit of neglecting all the "little 
things," until, 'oftentimes, the whole 
resistance is undermined, so that 
they succumb to the first adverse con- 
ditions to which they may be exposed. 
A few suggestions as to what a 
young woman may do to keep her 
resistance at the highest pitch may 
prove timely and will form the sub- 
stance of a second article, in the form 
of a shoit discussion as to what per- 
sonal hygiene among women workers 
means. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

what study and application can 
accomplish. 

Fall's Business College, 

Nashville, Tenn. 

August 14, 19 '3- 

Thinking that you would be in- 
terested in the rapid progress shown 
by a pupil in this school, I beg 
leave to state that a young man en- 
tered on June 23, taking up the study 
of Benn Pitman shorthand and allied 
studies; he past his examination on 
July II with a percentage of 100, 
and at this time is taking dictation 
at the rate of between 60 and 75 
words a minute, turning in to his 
instructor for correction, perfect 
transcripts. 

This is quite a remarkable show- 
ing, to our mind, and simply shows 
what application and study can ac- 
complish. Respectfully, 

fall's business college. 
By H. W. Fall. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

eleventh annual convention of 
the new england high school 

COMMERCIAL TEACHERS* 
ASSOCIATION. 

On November i the New England 
high-school commercial teachers will 
hold their annual convention in the 
magnificent new high-school build- 
ing in New Bedford, Mass. The 
exercises will begin at 9:45 in the 
morning with an address of welcome 
by Allen P. Keith, superintendent 
of the New Bedford public schools, 
which will be followed by the annual 
address of the president of the As- 
sociation, Edward A. Sammis, of the 
Stamford (Conn.) High School. A 
business session will conclude the 
forenoon meeting, during which ac- 
tion will be taken on several proposed 
amendments to the constitution; 
after which, up to two o'clock, the 
members will have their choice of 
nine distinct trips of inspection to 
some of the important New Bedford 
industries and other points of interest. 
Among these are the Wamsutta Cot- 
ton Mills, the oldest and largest in 
the city; the New Bedford Cordage 
Company, which makes all types of 
ropes, cordage, and cables; the Morse 
Twist Drill Works, one of the largest 
concerns of its kjpd in the country, 
and noted for its system for efficiency; 
the Pairpoint Corporation, manufac 
turers of fine cut-glass, silverware 
and art works; the New Bedford 
Textile School; the old Dartmouth 
Historical Society; the old whaling 
ships; the New Bedford Library; and 
the town of Fair Haven. The point 
of interest in the last-named is the 
high school and other buildings given 
to the town by H. H. Rogers, per- 
haps the finest buildings of their type 
in America. 

The afternoon session, which will 
begin at two o'clock in the high school 
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building, will include music by the 
New Bedford high school orchestra; 
an add^es3 on "Functiona of High 
Schools of Commerce and of Com- 
mercial Departments." by Carlos B. 
Ellis, principal of the High School of 
Commerce, Springheld, Mass.; an 
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High School, New York City, 
"The Commercial Teacher and the 
Culture Bugaboo"; an illustrated 
lecture on the "Whaling Industry," 
by George H. Tripp, librarian of the 
New Bedford Public Library. A 
question-box will also be conducted 
by G. Walter Williams, principal of 
the New Bedford High School, and 
there will be a discussion of the ques- 
tion "Should High Schools Teach 
Stenotypy?" 

At eight o'clock on Friday eveuing. 
October 31 — the evenine preceding 
the convention — the male members 
of the Association will be the guests 
of the Men Teachers' Club of New 
Bedford in the high school building. 



. Ilish Sihnol. 

DOTS AND DASHES. 
Executive Committee of Indi- 
ana Association Appointed. — John 
P. Holaday, who was last month re- 
elected president of the Indiana 
Shorthand Reporters' Association, 
has announced the appointment of 
the following as members of the ex- 
ecutive committee: Morris McKen- 
iie, Crown Point; Laura Bayless, 
Frankfort; Owen Lyon, Laporte; 
Caroline A. Hyde, Terre Haute; 
Charles E. Walker, Greenfield, and 
Frank C. Kniffin, Lawrenceburg. 

A Chinese System of Short- 
hand. — David D. Jones, a former 
missionary to South China, and for 
the past twelve years Chinese inter- 
preter to the federal courts at San 
Francisco, has publisht and copy- 
righted a text-book on a phonetic 
system of Chinese shorthand. Mr. 
Jones's son, Elmer A., is now in 
China giving demonstrations of the 
effectiveness of his father's system. 
The recent awakening of China, with 
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the establishment of the new repub- 
lic, has opened the way for the in- 
troduction of Chinese phonography 
into that country. 

Willis-Byrom Redivivus. — After 
an interval of four and a half years 
the Willis-Byrom Club again becomes 
active and issues Bulletin No. 2 of 
Volume II, in memoriam of Edward 
Pocknell, born January 7, 1836 — 
died March 29, 191 1. The text of 
the memoir is written by Dr. William 
D. Bridge, of Orange, N. J. There 
are indications that the Club, which 
was founded by Charles Currier 
Beale, and which seemed destined not 
long to outlive him., is likely to enter 
upon a new period of activity and 
usefulness. 

New Members of the Simplified 
Spelling Board. — The Simplified 
Spelling Board has recently elected 
five new members. They are John 
Burroughs, author and naturalist. 
West Park, N. Y.; George W. Cable, 
author, Northampton, Mass.; Gano 
Dunn, engineer. New York City; 
Irving Fisher, professor of political 
economy, Yale University; William 
Trufant Foster, president of Reid 
College, Portland, Ore. These gen- 
tlemen were previously members of 
the advisory council of the Simplified 
Spelling Board, and now by unani- 
mous action of the Board become 
members thereof. 

A Good Example. — The Pennsyl- 
vania Shorthand Reporters' Associa- 
tion has set a good example of promp- 
titude in the publication of its vol- 
ume of proceedings for 1 91 3. The 
convention was held on the ninth 
and tenth days of July, and before 
the first of September the printed 
pamphlet was in the hands of all 
members. The full text of all papers 
read at the convention is given, to- 
gether with a complete report of all 



discussions thereon and of the gen- 
eral business transacted. Arthur 
Head's paper on "Some Results of 
Organization" presents an encourag- 
ing account of things accomplisht 
and a forecast of what benefits may 
yet accrue from professional short- 
hand reporters' associations. Mr. 
Allen, of Pittsburg, gives a complete 
and remarkably interesting report on 
the situation in Allegheny county 
since the consolidation of the courts 
of common pleas in that county in 
the establishment of a county court. 
William M. Clift, of Philadelphia, 
states the results of a careful investi- 
gation of the claims of the Steno- 
type, the gist of which is that if 
"anyone has entertained the vision 
of the country being flooded with 
verbatim reporters who have ac- 
quired the art in six months by the 
use of the Stenotype, he may dis- 
miss the dream." Addresses by Mr. 
Requa, of Brooklyn, and the/retiring 
president, Mr. Farris, combine with 
the rest to make the volume an un- 
usually attractive one. 



PERSONAL. 



Roy F. Schoonmaker has been 
awarded the contract for rei>orting 
the Budget Committee hearings in 
the City of New York this year. 
This is one of the most difficult re- 
porting jobs the shorthand men of 
New York City are called upon to 
handle, and it is a compliment to any 
shorthand writer to be entrusted with 
the work. Mr. Schoonmaker will be 
assisted in this work by George J. 
Zengerle, official shorthand reporter 
of the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New 
York; by John D. Carson, who has 
establisht an enviable reputation in 
the reporting profession; and Philip 
Weigele. well known in New York 
and Chicago for his excellent report- 
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ing work. The transcribing end of 
the job will be handled by "Manny" 
Myerson, Benjamin Gotthelf, and 
Mrs. John D. Carson. Some hard 
work is cut out for the staff, as three 
hearings always go on simultaneously, 
and frequently four. Each man is to 
work through the entire day and to 
have his copy ready for delivery at 
nine o'clock the next morning. 

George Farnell, after twenty- 
one years of service as stenographic 
clerk (which is the Rhode Island 
official legal designation of an official 
shorthand court reporter) to the 
supreme court of Rhode Island, has 
resigned his office, in which he is 
succeeded by Maurice P. Connery. 
Mr. Farnell is designated by the 
Woonsocket (R. I.) Call as the 
"oldest court stenographer in the 
state." Those who saw him last 
August at the Chicago convention 
of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters' Association, where he read 
an admirable paper on "The Psy- 
chology of Reading Shorthand 
Notes," were not in any way imprest 
with the idea that he belongs in the 
"old" class. Mr. Farnell was born 
in Yorkshire, Eng., in 1854, where 
he learned, taught, and practist Pho- 
nography until he came to America 
in the late 70's. For some years 
thereafter he was active in Rhode 
Island journalism. In 1883 he was 
admitted to the Rhode Island bar, 
and since that time has been an 
official shorthand reporter in the 
courts of that state. For many 
years he has been one of the standing 
masters in chancery. Mr. Farnell 
will henceforth give his entire time 
to his law practise. 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Bessie L. Frink is at the head of the 
commercial department of the North Wood- 
stock (N. H.) High School. 



Mrs. Margaret S. Otrich, formerly con- 
nected with Heald's Stockton (Cal.) Business 
College, has opened the School of Stenog- 
raphy at San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

The shorthand classes of the Devils Lake 
(N. Dak.) High School are this year in charge 
of L. H. Langston, formerly connected with 
the Institute Business College, Key West, 
Fla. 

E. E. Spanabel is this year at the head of 
the commercial department of the Wilkins- 
burg (Pa.) High School, succeeding John E. 
Fancher, who is now connected with the 
Pittsburg high schools. 

James F. Whalen, official shorthand re- 
porter of the City Court of Buffalo, is now 
beginning his seventh year as teacher of 
Benn Pitman Phonography in the public 
evening schools of Buffalo. 

Eleanor Hassenger, who last year was 
connected with the commercial department 
of McMinnville (Ore.) College, is this year 
teaching Phonography in the State Agri- 
cultural High School at Carrington, N. Dak. 

Joseph K. Mover is the new teacher in 
charge of the shorthand classes in the Ocean 
City (N. J.) High School. For the last two 
years Mr. Moyer was connected with the 
commercial department of the Boys' High 
School, Reading, Pa. 

Classes in Benn Pitman Phonography 
have been organized in the Clayton (Del.) 
High School and are in charge of E. C. 
Graham. Mr. Graham has discontinued the 
Delmarvia Business Institute, which he con- 
ducted at Dover, Delaware, for several years. 

A LARGE and enthusiastic class in Benn 
Pitman Phonography was enrolled in the 
Bath (Me.) Evening High School recently, 
an evening school being an innovation in 
Bath. F. N. Chase, the instructor in charge 
of the shorthand work, has long been a 
writer of Benn Pitman Phonography and 
says no other is "just as good." 

Richard L. Balch (certificated) has been 
elected principal of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Jackson (Tenn.) High School. 
Mr. Balch has long been a successful teacher 
of Benn Pitman Phonography, as well as an 
experienced accountant. His abilities in both 
these fields will beyond a doubt raise the com- 
mercial course of the Jackson High School to 
the highest level. 

T. L. Brecheen, principal of the Calistoga 
(Cal.) Joint Union High School, where Benn 
Pitman Phonography is taught with markt 
success, says, in a recent letter: "Our short- 
hand students are making fine progress in 
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all lines of the work, and we are planning to 
capture first prize at the Panama-Pacific 
World's Fair in 1915 for the best public- 
school stenographers wumed out in the world. 
Our high school is one of the best equipt for 
commercial instruction to be found anywhere. 
We have the very latest equipment in each 
department, including furniture, dicta- 
phone, adding-machine, and a modem bank 
doing actual banking. We receive from two 
to five dollars daily on deposit. We have 
both a savings and a commercial depaitment 
in our bank. We have organized it according 
to the laws of the United States and of the 
state of California. There are seven direct- 
ors, three of whom are members of the fac- 
ulty. Our capital stock is one hundred dol- 
lars of the par value of twenty-five cents a 
share. No one individual can purchase more 
than twenty shares. Ninety per cent of the 
csmital stock is owned by students. All the 
officials except the vice-president are stu- 
dents. We are doing the same kind of work 
in the high school in the commercial depart- 
ment that is done in any modem business- 
college. We have already created a demand 
for our students, and are placing them as 
fast as we can qualify them." 



OBITUARY. 

HENRY D. GOODWIN. 

The shorthand reporting profession 
has suffered an inestimable loss in 
the death of Henry Decker Goodwin, 
of Milwaukee, who died at his home 
in that city September 22, following 
a stroke of apoplexy on August 16. 
Mr. Goodwin, at the time of his 
death, was official shorthand re- 
porter in the circuit court of Wis- 
consin, of which Hon. O. M. Fritz 
is the presiding judge. He was a 
shorthand reporter of the first order 
of ability. 

Mr. Goodwin was born in 1859 at 
Menasha, Wis., being the eldest son 
of Col. George B. Goodwin, formerly 
a prominent lawyer at the Wiscon- 
sin bar. Graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1880, young 
Goodwin was awarded the Louis 
prize in oratory, and was a member 
of the Beta Theta Pi fraternity. He 
was an especially brilliant scholar in 
the classics, and after his graduation 



taught Latin and Greek in Carroll 
College, Waukesha, and later in the 
Milwaukee High School. It was 
while teaching in the Milwaukee 
High School (now known as the East 
Division High School) that Mr. 
Goodwin was instrumental in intro- 
ducing the study of Benn Pitman 
Phonography into the high-school 
curriculum of Milwaukee, where it 
has remained to this day. He had 
been a student of the system from 
his early youth, and knew how to 
value it both as a vocational branch 
of study and as a personal accom- 
plishment. After several years of 
fruitful service as a high-school 
teacher, Mr. Goodwin was appointed 
by Judge Elliott official shorthand re- 
porter in the circuit court, in which 
office he was retained by Judges Tar- 
rant and Fritz in succession. During 
the many years in which he served 
this court with distinguisht ability, 
Mr. Goodwin lived a life of intense 
intellectual activity, for be^des per- 
forming the duties of his official po- 
sition, he not only did a large amount 
of general reporting, but kept up his 
linguistic studies, adding to his 
knowledge of Latin and Greek a 
thorough mastery of modern Greek, 
German, and French. In his later 
life astronomy was his study for 
pleasure and relaxation. Besides all 
this, he studied law and was admitted 
to the Wisconsin bar and to member- 
ship in the Milwaukee Bar Associa- 
tion. To cap his other accomplish- 
ments, Mr. Goodwin was a talented 
musician and a proficient violinist. 

Not less admirable than his qual- 
ities of mind were his qualities of 
heart. As a man he endeared himself 
to all with whom he came in contact. 

He is survived by his wife and one 
son — Hugo P. Goodwin — ^with whom a 
multitude of his friends and admirers 
join in mourning his untimely taking- 
off. 
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[In the Amanuensis Style.] 

Addison's '*Sir Roger de Coverley." — Concluded. 
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[In the Amanuensis Style.] 

Jackanapes. 

By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 

Note. — ^The reader that desires a key to "Jackanapes," 

Srinted in the ordinary type, is advised to obtain No. 151 of the 
Liverside Literature Series. Besides the text, this pamphlet 
contains an introduction and notes. If not obtainable from 
your bookseller, it will be sent by mail, post-paid, on your send- 
ing fifteen cents to the publishers. The Houghton MifHin Com- 
fany, Boston, New York, and Chicago, or to The Phonographic 
nstitute Company, Cincinnati. 
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[In the Reporting Style.] 

Baly's Inorganic Chemistry. — Continued. 
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PERSONAL HYGIENE FOR 
OFFICE WORKERS. 

BY DR. FRANCES M. HOLLINGSHEAD, 
CINCINNATI. 

One of the first great truths which 
every individual should learn and 
constantly bear in mind, is that the 
human body is a most marvelous 
piece of machinery, which, in order 
that it be kept in the best running 
order, requires some supervision every 
day in the year. Compared with the 
mechanism of the finest Swiss watch 
the intricate movements of the body 
are as much finer as is the watch 
than the crudest clock. The most 
modern locomotive can convert less 
than twenty-five per cent of its energy 
into actual work, while the human 
engine, the heart, can convert eighty 
per cent of its energy into actual work. 
It should certainly give us food for 
thought when a comparison of this 
sort brings home to us that each one 
of us has in his keeping a mechanism 
so wonderful and yet which most of 
us neglect to a shocking degree. It 
is absolutely necessary that each part 
of the human economy be kept in 
perfect working condition or there 
will ultimately be a breaking down. 

Hygiene is that science which deals 
with the laws of health. Hygienic 
measures, therefore, are those efforts 
which promote the general health of 
a community. Personal hygiene 
must then imply all things which 
tend to maintain the health of the 
individual at the maximum. There 
are certain simple rules which if care- 



fully observed go far to accomplish 
this end. The first great necessity is 
regularity, especially among working 
women. This type of woman needs 
regular hours for rest and exercise, 
regular hours for meals and regular 
attention to the proper functioning of 
the body. How many of these may 
be actomplisht by the business 
woman? Her day should begin by 
eating a light breakfast. This should 
be taken slowly and the food very 
perfectly masticated. This, because 
the stomach can act properly only 
upon finely divided particles of food, 
and the early morning digestion has 
much to do with the day's work. 
The trip to the office should be taken 
partly at least in the open air if this 
be at all practicable. The morning's 
work should be carried on in a room 
in which there is a plenitful supply of 
fresh air, and its temperature should 
not be permitted to rise above sixty- 
eight degrees Fahrenheit. This tem- 
perature is quite sufficient for an 
office in which several persons are 
working, especially if they are mov- 
ing about, as is very frequently the 
case. At the noon hour when lunch- 
eon is eaten it should always be out- 
side of the office. There are two 
reasons for this: first, a change of 
atmosphere and an opportunity to 
air the office, even in cold weather, 
and, secondly, because it affords an 
opportunity for a little outside air 
and exercise. Under these circum- 
stances the afternoon's work may be 
taken up with a renewed feeling of 
energy and without experiencing the 
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feeling of lassitude which follows a 
hurried luncheon in the same quarters 
in which the daily routine goes on. 
All of these rules may be observed 
by a determined woman in any but 
the very worst envhronment, and even 
then some of^them^may be followed 
out. 

During the whole day a plenteous 
amount of wholesome water should 
be consumed. It sounds very simple 
to say that from six to eight glasses 
of water should be the minimum con- 
sumed by everybody in twenty-four 
hours, but the amount which the 
average individual drinks falls far 
below this standard. The amount of 
water used during the working-day 
is of especial value because the mere 
act of working, whether the work be 
mental or a result of the expenditure 
of muscular energy, causes the for- 
mation in the body of an acid which 
changes the character of the blood- 
stream and which promotes the re- 
tention within the body of certain 
toxins or waste materials which if 
they do not cause actual illness at 
least cause a weariness which it is 
difficult to overcome. All this may 
be neutralized by drinking freely of 
plain water. It is a simple problem 
in mathematics to remove such waste 
material from the body thru the me- 
dium of the kidneys, but only if a 
sufficient amount of water is taken 
into the system can a sufficient 
amount of waste material be removed 
from the system. 

An equally necessary part of the 
business woman's curriculum must 
be regular hours of rest. On at least 
three evenings of the week she should 
have long uninterrupted hours of 
sleep. This leaves the other evenings 
free for recreation, which she re- 
quires, of whatever character she 
may choose, as surely as any of the 
other essentials. Should the recrea- 
tion be in the open air it provides for 



the proper oxygenation of the blood 
and so promotes a good circulation, 
without which all is futile. 

Now, how does faithful observance 
of these simple hygienic laws influ- 
ence the development of tuberculosis, 
or its retardation among working 
women? If tuberculosis flourishes in 
dark, overheated rooms, an ofi&ce 
which is light and well heated should 
be unfavorable for its development. 
If it thrives best in only a moderate 
amount of air, especially air which 
has been vitiated by human respira- 
tion, a well-ventilated office, to which 
fresh air is supplied either constantly 
or at frequent intervals, should re- 
tard its growth. If, now, a business 
woman has observed all of the com- 
mon laws of health and has kept the 
body at the point of maximum power 
of resistance, that is, if she eats, 
sleeps, and exercises regularly, 
breathes deeply, and sleeps in as 
much fresh air as she can obtain, 
attends faithfully to giving the body 
plenty of wholesome nutrition, and 
attends equally carefully to the 
proper elimination of waste products; 
does it not follow logically that such 
an individual even when exposed to 
tubercular infection will in all prob- 
ability be able to resist it? Such is 
actually very frequently the case and 
in many individuals even a predispo- 
sition to tuberculosis may be over- 
come by these very methods. 

Why, then, one asks, if these are 
practical laws, does not every woman 
observe them? This is a question 
which it seems impossible to answer, 
but the fact remains that it is a diffi- 
cult thing to make the average p>erson 
take care of herself, altho she is al- 
most always ready to 'ook after the 
simple needs of others. Add to this 
the fact that all business women have 
a daily routine to maintain which is 
more or less of a drag, and the net 
result is that any more routine is 
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distasteful, and so, almost uni- 
versally, the personal precautions are 
neglected. The element of time also 
enters largely into consideration, at a 
period when business women, indeed 
all women, are living under too great 
pressure; it is often difficult to com- 
mand the necessary hours in which 
to carry out a systematic personal 
hygiene. While these conditions 
make it all the more creditable for 
those few women who do maintain 
such discipline in their lives, they also 
explain to a great degree the reason 
why seventy-five per cent of the 
women, both at home and in busi- 
ness, neglect all personal hygiene. 

Let us hope that in the near future 
the pendulum may swing more nearly 
to the mid-point where each woman 
may have the right to demand stlffi- 
cient time each day to care for her 
personal wellbeing. Even then it 
would be necessary to arouse in each 
one so great a respect for the human 
body that it would be considered a 
breach of faith to neglect it. 

THE STANDARDIZATION OF 
THE GERMAN SHORT- 
HAND SYSTEM. 

BY DR. RUDOLPH TOMBO, SR., 
NEW YORK. 

The readers of this magazine have 
been kept informed regarding the 
efforts of the German stenographers 
to get a standard shorthand system 
in place of the various more-or-less- 
current systems now in existence. 
The advantages which a standard 
system would bring about are so ob- 
vious that it seems hardly necessary 
to enumerate them. However great 
the difficulties in the way of this de- 
sired aim, the Germans will not rest 
until they have accomplisht it. 

After having obtamed political 
unity in 1870, tne Germans for many 
years in vain attempted to bring 



about an orthographic unitv, but 
finally they were successful. In 1902 
the governments of all the states of 
the German Empire, and of Austria 
and Switzerland, agreed upon uni- 
form spelling rules which, since that 
time, nave been observed wherever 
the German language is written. To 
obtain this end it was necessary for 
the different countries to make im- 
portant concessions in the interest of 
the great principle of unity. The 
representatives of the various Ger- 
man stenographic systems hope to be 
able to agree upon uniform rules for 
writing shorthand, in much the same 
way that an agreement was reacht 
concerning the rules for writing long- 
hand. 

The present status of the move- 
ment for a standard German short- 
hand system was ably set forth by 
Professor Eduard Pfaff , of Darmstadt, 
the president of the German Gabels- 
berger Stenographic Federation, in one 
of the meetings of the international 
Gabelsberger Shorthand Congress, re- 
cently held at Budapest. 

Before taking up the report made 
by Prof. Pfaff at the first meeting of 
that congress on Thursday, August 7, 
a brief history of the movement for 
a uniform German shorthand system 
may be of interest. This idea was 
first conceived at the annual conven- 
tion of the German Gabelsberger Sten- 
ographic Federat'on, at Dresden, in 
1900, but it was not until 1906 that 
the representatives of the most im- 
portant shorthand systems used in 
Germany assembled in Eisenach and 
decided to appoint a commission 
(System Kommission) to consider the 
question, consisting of six writers of 
the Gabelsberger system, five of the 
Stolze-Schrey system, three of that of 
Stolze, etc., and representing nine 
shorthand systems. This commis- 
sion, in cooperation with the govern- 
ments of the various states of the 
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German Empire and of Austria and 
Switzerland respectively, was in- 
structed to work out a basis for a 
standard system {Einheitssystem) . 
After the appointment of this com- 
mittee of twenty-three members, 
{Dreiundzwanziger A usschuss) , rep- 
resentatives of respective German 
governments held a conference at 
Berlin in 19 10 for the purpose of 
standardizing German shorthand 
( Vereinheitlichung der Deutschen Sten- 
ographie), and on March 11, 191 1, 
the German Reichstag carried a res- 
olution signed by all of the political 
parties, authorizing the appointment 
of a committee of experts to formu- 
late a uniform German shorthand 
system- The Committee of Twenty- 
three was called to Berlin in April, 
1 912, and the result of its discussions 
was the appointment of a sub-com- 
mittee (Unterausschuss) consisting of 
nine members and representing each 
of the nine systems. This sub-com- 
mittee has been actively at work for 
more than one year, but its members 
have not yet been able to come to 
an understanding. 

At the Gabelsberger convention at 
Budapest, mentioned above, Prof. 
PfafT, who, as president of the Ger- 
man Gabelsberger Stenographic Fed- 
eration, represents two thousand 
shorthand societies, with more than 
two hundred thousand members, re- 
ported on the unification movement. 
He first explained why this question, 
which seems to be only a national one, 
should find a place on the program of 
the international convention. The 
reason for this is that in case the 
German Gabelsberger system is dis- 
placed by the hoped-for uniform 
German system, the adaptations of 
the German system to foreign lan- 
guages will likewise be affected. Pro- 
fessor Pfaff then proceeded to discuss 
the question of a uniform German 
system from the Gabelsberger point 



of view. He admitted that the 
writers of the Gabelsberger system, 
which is by far the most widely used 
system in Germany and Austria, 
would naturally prefer to see the 
Gabelsberger system become the 
German system, that is to say, the 
Einheitssystem, This is, however, out 
of the question, as the followers of 
Stolze and Stolze-Schrey would never 
consent to this solution of the ques- 
tion. These systems largely prevail 
in the northern parts of Germany, 
and especially in Prussia, whereas the 
Gabelsberger system originated in the 
south of Germany (Gabelsberger 
hailed from Munich, Stolze from 
Berlin), and is especially and almost 
exclusively used in the southern and 
central states of Germany. Conse- 
quently the Gabelsberger writers will 
have to make concessions in favor of 
a uniform system, and are most will- 
ing to do so, but they can not accept 
a system which is not superior to 
their own. They readily admit that 
their system has its weaknesses, as 
every shorthand system has, and they 
will gladly give their sanction to a 
plan that overcomes these weak- 
nesses without injuring the merit of 
the system. But as yet the sub- 
committee of nine has not been able 
to work out a plan which would sat- 
isfy the Gabelsberger writers. It 
must further be taken into consider- 
ation that the government of those 
states in which the Gabelsberger sys- 
tem is the official system (the Prus- 
sian Government does not favor any 
particular system) will not sanction 
a plan that has not met with the ap- 
proval of the Gabelsberger writers. 
Nevertheless, the Gabelsberger ste- 
nographers have not abandoned the 
hope that the commission will finaily 
succeed in formulating a system 
which will meet with the approval of 
all its members. In case this should 
prove impossible; then it is hoped 
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that the governments will find a way 
to solve the problem in a satisfactory 
manner, for the business and cultural 
interests of the Germans are seriously 
handicapt by the variety of short- 
hand systems in use, and the adop- 
tion of a standard system has been 
proved to be a necessity. It would 
be an unfortunate state of affairs if 
the governments, due to the fanati- 
cism of the German stenographers, 
decided to give the question of a uni- 
form system no further attention. 

Professor Pfaff 's report was consid- 
ered in detail, and all who took part 
in the discussion exprest the opinion 
that a uniform German shorthand 
system was desirable and feasible, 
and that the wisdom and reasonable- 
ness of all the interested parties 
would eventually lead to a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. 

CHARLES F. WHITTON. 

A PIONEER SHORTHAND REPORTER OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

At the annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Shorthand Reporters' Associa- 
tion, held in Los Angeles, August 30, 
the association honored itself by elect- 
ing as its presiding officer for the en- 
suing year one of the famous re- 
porters of America, and the one now 
oldest in years of active professional 
service on the Pacific Coast — Charles 
F. Whitton, of Oakland. 

The following brief account of Mr. 
Whitton 's career as a reporter was 
written by himself for the Magazine 
by special request. Its wholesome 
advice to young reporters and to 
students of shorthand ambitious of 
becoming reporters cannot be too 
thoughtfully considered by these 
classes of phonographers. 

I was bom in Newbury, Massachusetts, in 
1848, and left Boston in July, 18 S3, with my 
mother and sister, in a clipper ship for the 
tnp *' 'round the Horn" to join my father, a 
printer and publisher of San Frandsco. 



I received my education in the public 
schools of San Francisco. In 1862, when a 
mere boy, my attention was called to the 
subject of shorthand. I procured from our 
bookseller the manual of Phonography by 
Epinetus Webster, and at once joyfully 
started in with the study. Great difficulty 
was experienced at first in making a good 
start; but after a little suggestion from 
friends who had some knowledge of Pho- 
nography, I was deep in the mysteries of this 
beautiful art, which was then exceedingly at- 
tractive to me, a sort of fairy-land and land 
of romance. 

My love for shorthand continued and has 
never left me. It is still a matter of mystery 
and wonder as I see the words of a rapid 
speaker being taken down by a competent 
reporter. So my experience of about fifty 
years as a shorthand student and reporter 
has been a continual pleasure. 

After devoting much study to Webster's 
work, I spent a great deal of time on the 
manuals of Longley, Benn Pitman, and An- 
drew J. Graham. About the year 1863 or '64 
I made the acquaintance of Andrew J. Marsh, 
the talented author of Marsh's system of 
phonetic shorthand. His work at that time 
existed in manuscript only, and he permitted 
me to copy it. From it I learned the system 
I have ever since followed, and which seems 
to me the best ever publisht. In this I do 
not mean to quarrel with those who think 
differently, for it is quite natural that a re- 
porter should like his own system, or the one 
he has followed for many years. I simply 
mean to say that for me it is the best, and 
that it is entirely satisfactory so far as I am 
concenxed. However, I give the chief honor 
to Isaac Pitman, originator of our general 
system of phonetic shorthand, to whom the 
idea came almost if not quite as an inspira- 
tion, and I wish also to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to Benn Pitman, whose works I 
studied with great interest and profit. 

My first experience in reporting was about 
fifty years ago, and ever since 1867 I have 
been a court reporter, principally in the 
vicinity of San Francisco. I had the good 
fdttune to be acquainted with all the old re- 
porters of California — George O'Doherty 
Charles A. Sumner, William M. Cutter, An- 
drew J. Marsh, Samuel Osboume, George 
Hall, J. H. W. Riley, Hervey Darneal, and 
many others. I was acquainted, too, in a bus- 
iness way, with nearly all the principal law- 
yers of San Francisco and vicinity. My asso- 
ciation with them in a business way was very 
pleasant, and I remember them with affection 
and gratitude for the many kindnesses they 
showed me during my early professional 
career. 

While my duties were principally those of 
official court reporter, I did all kinds of 
shorthand reporting. In 1873, my partner, 
Julius Lyons, and I reported the proceedings 
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of the state legislature, and in my time I 
have reported many speeches, conventions, 
sermons, and proceedings of deliberative 
bodies. 

I always took great pride in writing clear 
and legible shorthand notes such as could be 
read easily and readily, not only by myself 
but by others who understood the system. 
For a good many years I had my notes taken 
in court transcribed by those who could read 
them. My trained assistant, an educated 
young woman, read my notes to her sister, 
an expert ypewriter operator, and, al- 
though I averaged three hundred folios a day 
throughout a long trial in court, the tran- 
script was ready for delivery before the session 
of court began at ten o'clock each morning. 
This involved no work on my part so far as 
the transcript was concerned except to re- 
vise a few doubtful places, and the work was 
correctly and satisfactorily done. Where this 
mode of transcribing is available it is superior 
to all others. I am not, however, using it at 
present, because my trained assistant left 
me some time ago, and I have not as yet been 
able to till her place. I am at present using 
the Edison dictating machine in making my 
transcripts, and I find it entirely satisfactory. 
My advice to students of shorthand is: 
Learn a good system and stick to it without 
attempting to improve it or to mix with it 
your individual notions. Leave that for 
those who have a genius for shorthand inven- 
tion, and not all who can write shorthand are 
in that class. Secondly, leave no effort un- 
tried to make your shorthand perfect, accu- 
rate, and beautiful. This will not only in- 
crease your competency but it will give un- 
failing pleasure, and will make your work 
easy and agreeable, even to a good old 
age. 

Another thing I desire to say to the young 
practitioner is this: Take care of your 
health, or you will not excel in your profes- 
sion. Do not indulge in any excess, not even 
in that of too much work. Do not be a mere 
reporting machine. I have known reporters 
to work all night and then go into court the 
next morning; but this is unprofitable, and 
in the end tends to break down the healMi. 
Several first-class shorthand reporters with 
whom I have been acquainted have cut short 
their lives by their excesses, and this has ad- 
monisht me not to follow in their footsteps. 
I have been careful, also, during my entire 
career, to refuse to work on Sunday, except 
in cases of real necessity, such, for instance, 
as the receiving of a verdict, the reporting of 
sermons, and the like. If it is thought I have 
been too particular in this regard, I still 
think I am ahead in the matter, and that I 
have enjoyed better health and more se- 
renity of mind than could otherwise have 
been the case. I have done a great deal of 
hard work in ray time, and now, in my sixty- 
sixth year, still have no difficulty in turning 



out a daily transcript without assistance 
other than that of the typewriter operator. 

I was at one time in partnership in the 
shorthand business with Andrew J. Marsh 
and Ssonuel Osboume, heretofore mentioned. 
Mr. Marsh in his prime was one of the finest 
reporters we ever had in the State of Cali- 
fornia. The first edition of his work, which 
was publisht in 1868, was soon exhausted and 
he determined to publish a second. The 
work was nearly finisht when he was stricken 
with the illness from which he died. He called 
me to his bedside and entrusted me with the 
work of completing his manual. Samuel 
Osbourne, our partner, was a very brilliant 
man and an able reporter. Our association 
together was very pleasant. 

As I look back over my long career as a 
shorthand reporter, I cannot but have a 
feeling of affection for the great shorthand 
authors from whose works I learned the art 
of verbatim reporting, the practise of which 
gives me even now great pleasure; and I look 
with great interest upon the commencing 
career of the young generation of shorthand 
reporters who are treading in the steps of us 
veterans. To say or do anything that would 
make their way easier would give me great 
satisfaction. 

The pleasure I have had in my profession 
was increast when I received recently a noti- 
fication that I had been elected president of 
our state association at the recent annual 
meeting at Los Angeles, at which I was not 
able to be present. 

A word as to my connection with shorthand 
legislation in this state. In the year 1873. 
when my partner and I were reporting the 
legislature, we drew up a bill providing that 
reporters of the superior court should demt 
onstrate their ability to write 140 words a 
minute for five consecutive minutes, and on 
our suggestion it was enacted into a law. The 
test was afterwards raised to 150 words a 
minute. So far as I know, this is the pioneer 
eflfort to prescribe such a test of competency 
for reporters of supeiior courts or courts of 
like grade. The result has been satisfactory, 
and has given us a fine lot of competent re- 
porters in our courts. I have past the test 
a half dozen times, and twice I was successful 
in competitive examinations as against a 
number of well-known reporters. I have not 
taken pait in any competitive examination 
in recent years, but I can still write at a high 
rate of speed, and so legibly that others 
familiar with the system can read the notes. 
I have done all my reporting for the past ten 
years with a Waterman Fountain Pen. 

I am now one of the official reporters of 
the Superior Court of the State of California, 
in and for the County of Alameda, a positicm 
I have held for nearly thirty-four years. 1 
have spent more years as shorthand reporta 
in this state than any other person. 

We have a fine association of shorthand re- 
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porters in California, composed of aeventy- 
five members, all competent and some of 
eminent ability, as able shorthand reporters 
as can be found anywhere. It is a great 
pleasure to be associated with them, and 
especially to be the president of their associ- 
ation. 



"CAN YOU READ YOUR 
NOTES?" 

BY GEORGE SHANKLAND WALWORTH, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

We hear and read much more about 
high speed in shorthand and type- 
writing than about rapidity and ac- 
curacy in reading and transcribing 
stenographic notes. However, the 
users of stenographers in offices say 
little about high speed in writing and 
a great deal about the ability to read 
easily and to get out on the type- 
writer, all day long, neat and accu- 
rate work. The advertisements for 
help in the newspapers lay great 
stress on reading skill, and in the 
civil-service examinations fifty per 
cent is given for speed and fifty per 
cent for accuracy of transcript. 

Students do not take as much in- 
terest in reading and transcribing as 
in writing from dictation, and they 
will devote all their time to practising 
for speed unless forced to do the other 
thing. They do not seem to appre- 
ciate that one is as important as the 
other, and that much reading of their 
own notes and of engraved short- 
hand helps to increase speed. Also, 
unless kept after sharply, they will 
neglect certain little things that 
affect the readableness of their notes. 
The influence of outsiders is often 
harmful, as is shown in the follow- 
ing conversation: 

Two East Side girls were talking 
about shorthand. One was still in a 
business school, and the other had 
obtained a situation. Sadie, who had 
been working for a few days, felt in 
the light of her experience that she 



was an authority, and she was look- 
ing critically over the notes in 
Mamie's notebook. 

"Say, Mamie, what's them little 
marks that look like mosquitoes?" 

"Them? Oh, them's penods." 

"Gee! Do they make you put in 
periods in your school? They never 
put in periods in business. And look 
at the vowels! You don't need 
them. And the shading — say, you'll 
never get no speed. How long have 
you b^n to that school?" 

"About six months." 

"And you are not through yet? 
Say. lis-ten, they're keeping you 
back. You oughter have jp^one to the 
school I went to. My uither paid 
for six months, and I left in five 
months because I didn't need no 
more." 

Students older and better educated 
than Sadie are often as careless about 
the things that make readable work, 
and it is necessary for the teacher 
frequently to examine the notebooks 
used for dictation, and see that the 
quality of the notes is maintained. 

A famous reporter of the New York 
Supreme Court said to me, "I hope 
you teach your students the vowels. 
There are reporters down here who 
do not know them well enough to 
put in the right ones quickly, and 
they occasionally are unable to read 
outlines." 

I replied that I appreciated their 
importance and taught their use 
thoroughly, laying down certain 
working principles, which I repeated 
to him. He exprest his approval of 
them. They are as followsc 

Put the accented vowel in a 
proper name, in a technical word, in 
a word not used in its usual sense, in 
a word that is not familiar to the 
writer, and in an outline that is im- 
perfectly written and promises to be 
difficult to read. If the word is re- 
peated in the same matter, it is not 
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usually necessary to vocalize it more 
than once. Of course, common 
prop>er-names like Brown, Smith, 
Boston, and Chicago are readable 
with their consonants alone. In rare 
cases a word will need two vowels. 
If the matter is unusually heavy and 
involved, it is a wise precaution to 
sprinkle some vowels through it. If 
the word contains a diphthong or an 
initial vowel that is not the accented 
vowel, it is to be preferred. 

Periods I consider very important, 
and they should be put in the notes 
freely when taking dictation. Natur- 
ally, when it comes to transcribing 
and the stenographer has time to 
give careful attention to the matter 
of punctuation, he may leave out 
some of the full stops or change their 
location. Periods are necessary in the 
notes for ready reading and to pre- 
vent cutting the matter up into sen- 
tences in a manner that will change 
the meaning. For example, if a 
period is missing it is sometimes im- 
possible to tell where a modifying 
phrase should go. "I think I am 
going to be ill in the morning I shall 
have to take some medicine." Should 
the period go after "ill," or after 

mornmg ? 

The fact that an outline that con- 
tains consonant stems that should 
be shaded and are not shaded is 
readable does not prove that this 
valuable quality should be ignored. 
The effort should always be made to 
shade, where shading is required, but, 
if it should be omitted occasionally, 
the words, in all probability, would 
be readable. Shading is of great 
value in preventing conflict between 
similar outlines. 

Some writers err in using too hard 
a pencil or a pen lacking in flexibility, 
thereby makmg it almost impossible 
to shade and preventing a light touch, 
a light touch being one of the fac- 
tors of speed. 



Recently I had an opportunity of 
examining the notes of stenographers 
who had taken the examinations 
given by one of the two leading type- 
writer companies in New York. 
These examinations are conducted 
daily, excepting Saturday, and the 
same tests are taken by both begin- 
ners and experienced stenographers. 
The candidates are of both sexes, 
young and old, and include persons 
from other states who are attracted 
to this great city. 

The matter dictated consists of 
simple business letters, and the speed 
does not exceed one hundred words 
a minute. Enough matter is given 
so that it may be transcribed in the 
fifteen minutes allowed, if a person 
can keep the machine going at 
twenty words a minute. In spite of 
the simplicity of the examinations, 
forty per cent of the candidates fail 
— largely through inability to read 
their notes readily and correctly and 
finish in the time limit. 

I lookt at the notes of over twenty- 
five stenographers written on differ- 
ent days at these examinations — 
notes of beginners and experienced 
hands. The work, with one or two 
exceptions, was awful — large shape- 
less characters, in which it was im- 
possible to recognize with certainty 
the consonant stems, circles, loops, 
hooks, etc. The most striking thmg 
was the great size of the characters. 
The writing was done in notebooks 
of the usual size, 4^ inches wide. 
The average was seven characters to 
a line. One sample ought to be placed 
in a museum. The writing averaged 
four characters to a line; they were 
written on every other line, and their 
average length was one inch. 

Reporters who write twice as fast 
and take twice as difficult matter 
do not do such rough work. My ob- 
servation has been that the maiority 
of competent reporters write small, 
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compact notes — a style that I have 
found from experience to be more 
readable and much more rapid. 

My attention was called to the 
value of small, compact notes when 
I was a boy working as stenographer 
in one of the largest manufacturing 
establishments. I remember that I 
took dictation from six men, but the 
only one that bothered me was the 
president. He had a good vocabu- 
lary and would dictate long technical 
letters with rarely a pause. He prided 
himself on never correcting himself, 
and his flow of language was some- 
thing marvelous. I was too proud to 
acknowledge defeat, and I set about 
making experiments. I used a pen- 
cil, and I found that No. i, the softest 
manufactured, handled with a light 
touch, and very small notes packt 
close together added much to my 
speed, and enabled me to keep with 
this dictater to the end of the race. 

I happen to have one of the note- 
books that I used with this concern, 
and I find that my notes at first 
average twelve characters (not words) 
to the line, and, after the reduction, 
they average twenty characters to 
the line. They are perfectly readable, 
although they are good and "cold," 
having been written before the great 
blizzard. 

I have noticed, also, these big, 
ugly outlines in the notebooks of 
boys and girls sitting beside me in 
street-cars and elsewhere, and I be- 
lieve the evil is quite general. Where 
do these beginners and experienced 
writers learn such a poor style, weak 
both in speed and legibility. AH the 
text-books I have seen recommend 
rather small notes, and the engraved 
models are not large. The fault un- 
doubtedly lies at the doors of the 
teachers, for, if a student is trained 
from the beginning to make small, 
compact, clean-cut notes, he will ac- 



quire the habit and will never de- 
teriorate to any great extent. 

Some will claim that they can 
write more easily and plainly by 
making large characters. I do not 
wish to be understood as advocating 
that everyone should write extremely 
small notes. If a person writes a 
large longhand he will be inclined to 
write a large shorthand, but he can 
pack the outlines close together and 
keep within a reasonable size with 
unquestionable advantage. 

The ability to read shorthand 
easily and rapidly depends upon a 
number of things. Facility is largely 
a matter of practise, and to read well 
one must do a great deal of reading 
of one's own notes and of engraved 
Phonography from the first day of 
taking up the study. As Charles P. 
Blinn (now deceast), who reported 
the New York and Pennsylvania leg- 
islatures and many legislative in- 
vestigating committees, once told 
me, "If I should be limited to one 
sentence in my advice, I should say 
to the aspirant for reporting honors, 
'Read all you write.'" 

In addition to the suggestions al- 
ready given in regard to writing the 
notes, the student must be careful 
with half-lengths. Write half-lengths 
a trifle shorter than half the length 
of the full-lengths. Follow the sense 
as closely as possible in writing, and 
give special attention to it in reading. 
Remember that the three positions 
with regard to the line of writing, 
the rules for upward and downward 
L, R and Sh, and the absence or 
presence of hooks, halving, lengthen- 
ing, circles, and loops will usually 
suggest the location of the vowels, 
and must be considered. 

Reading Phonography is not guess- 
ing. There is method in it, as the 
suggestions given will show; it is 
taking apart what has been put 
together. 
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EDITORIAL. 

SIMPLER SPELLINGS. 

True to its promise, the Phono- 
graphic Magazine has in recent 
years refrained from the use of spell- 
ings which were not in "good stand- 
ing" as conventional forms of Eng- 
lish orthography, and has advanced 
only so far toward the adoption of 
simpler spellings as it has been war- 
ranted in doing by the authority and 
support of the standard dictionaries. 
We have regretted the necessity of 
this course, for we have always de- 
sired to be in the van with those who 
in word and practise testify their be- 
lief in the essential correctness of the 
principle of phonetic spelling, and in 
the necessity and duty of a reform 
in our English spelling along phonetic 
lines. But our first duty in the con- 
duct of the Magazine is to Phonog- 
raphy, its exposition and its popular- 
ization, and when we discovered that 
many schools and teachers were 
averted by our use of even mildly 
reformed spellings, we gave them up 
and promist in future to use only 
such spellings as are recognized by 
the dictionaries. We have, of course, 
in all cases, chosen the simplest forms 
so recognized, and have from time to 
time added to our usage such simpler 
spellings as in the progress of events 
have received the required recogni- 
tion at the hands of the powers that 
make the dictionaries. 

With the recent publication of the 
revised Standard Dictionary by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, it be- 



comes possible for us to make another 
welcome advance. Henceforth we 
shall uniformly spell the words tho, 
thoro, thru, program, catalog, demagog, 
altho, thorofare, thruout, prolog, dec- 
alog, and pedagog, as here indicated. 
These are the "twelve words'* 
adopted years ago by the National 
Education Association, at a time 
when they were lookt upon by most 
men and dictionary-makers as bear- 
ing the stigma of reformed spelling. 
And now comes the revised Standard 
and sets them all down not only as 
standard forms but, with the excep- 
tion of thru and thoro (which take 
second place to through and thorough), 
as the preferred forms, regularly used 
by the Standard Dictionary itself in 
its own text. 

The simplification of spelling is a 
process that has long been going on 
by itself, without any organized or 
conscious aid by any set of men, and 
it has been gaining momentum as the 
years have past. Just now it is going 
ahead by leaps and bounds under the 
guiding influence of the Simplified 
Spelling Society, headed by such men 
as its president. Professor Grandgent, 
of Harvard University, and its sec- 
retary, Doctor Scott, etymological 
editor of the Century Dictionary. 
No one can guess to-day to what ex- 
tent of simplification in spelling the 
revised dictionaries of a decade hence 
may carry us; but assuredly, judging 
by the recent advances, it will be a 
far reach. It therefore behooves all 
up-to-date people who believe in 8ci- 
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entific accuracy and efificiency in the 
use of language to get into the band- 
wagon and to adopt in their daily 
practise at least such simpler spell- 
ings as are recognized as good usage 
by the Standard and other standard 
dictionaries. 

A WASTE OF TIME. 

A school in St. Louis advertises to 
teach a shorthand that is "radically 
different from all other shorthand sys- 
ems," and as samples of its wonderful 
achievements it mentions the cases of 
two students who were "taught to 
write shorthand" in ten days and fif- 
teen days respectively. What a wicked 
waste of time ! The teacher who can- 
not teach a student to write shorthand 
in ten or fifteen minutes ought to be 
put out of business. Of course, the 
St. Louis school does not say what 
kind of matter was written by its 
record pupils — neither does it say 
that these pupils can do any useful 
work as a consequence of their short- 
hand education. But then that is 
nobody's business. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS* 
FEDERATION — PROGRAM OF CON- 
VENTION, HOTEL SHERMAN, CHI- 
CAGO, DECEMBER 29-3I, I913. 

Owing to the length and nature of 
the exercises of the 19 13 convention 
of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers' Federation, the committee on ar- 
rangements and the executive com- 
mittees of the affiliated associations, 
will not be ready to announce the 
complete program until about No- 
vember 20. 



As showing the character of the 
various programs, the Penmanship 
Association alone will have at least 
seventy-five speakers on its program. 
On account of the extraordinary 
features of the various programs, the 
work of preparing them has been 
greater than usual and requires more 
time. The committees have been 
exerting themselves strenuously on 
the several programs since October 
I. While a tentative outline could 
have been given out, the board of 
governors deemed it wise to wait 
until they could confidently announce 
the speakers who would be present. 

The complete program will be pub- 
lisht in the next issue of Federation 
Talk, the official organ of the Feder- 
ation, which will be mailed from the 
general secretary's office the last 
week in November. All teachers 
whose names appear on the records 
will receive a copy. Others should 
write to the general secretary for a 
copy, which will be gladly sent. Fed- 
eration Talk will also contain im- 
portant news, including illustrations 
regarding the activity of the Federa- 
tion during the past two months. 

There will t>e many new features 
in the Federation program this year. 
Many prominent men and women 
in commercial education will speak. 
The subjects to be discust are no less 
vitally important in their bearing 
upon commercial school problems. 

Arrangements have been made to 
accommodate all who attend with 
most desirable rooms, either at the 
hotel or elsewhere. Henry J. Holm, 
Gregg School, Chicago, will answer all 
questions regarding accommodations. 

It may be an interesting piece of 
news to those planning to attend the 
Chicago meeting that there will be 
a Community Christmas Tree in that 
city during convention week. This 
will be worth coming miles to see. 
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Rest assured that the program- 
makers will acquit themselves nobly, 
and that they will have numerous 
surprises and a distinguisht educa- 
tional feast for those who attend. 

For information regarding hotel 
rates, railway routes, and Federation 
affairs address 

Walter E. Ingersoll, 

General Secretary. 
1 123 Broadway, New York City. 



ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

THE SHORTHAND AMANUEI^SIS MUST 
SPELL CORRECTLY. 

J. P. — You are in need of something 
in addition to skill in writing short- 
hand if you are to become a prac- 
tical phonographic amanuensis and 
to hold a business position as such. 
In your letter we find defficuUy for 
difficulty, sugest for suggest, buisness 
for business, corespondence for corre- 
spondence, sinography for stenography, 
deploma for diploma, grauated for 
graduated, incloseing for inclosing — 
and it is a short letter. Absurd and 
unscientific as the accepted spelling 
of English may be, it is absolutely 
necessary that you should master it 
so far as all the usual words are con- 
cerned, and that you should be willing 
to go to the dictionary to find out 
the spelling of all unusual words. If 
you do not in this way master the 
common orthography you cannot 
hope to hold a position as a shorthand 
amanuensis. Of course, some of these 
misspellings (the words sinography, 
for instance), are the result of careless 
fingering of the typewriter, and not 
of ignorance as to how the word 
should be spelt, but you should 
make it a rule, after writing a letter 
on the typewriter, to read it thru 
carefully, so that you may note and 
correct errors of this kind. 



DOTS AND DASHES. 

A Spelling-Reform Gain. — The 
School of Education of the University 
of Missouri has recently adopted a 
measure of simplified spelling, in 
which its official communications will 
hereafter be written. 

From Vermont School Children. 
-A penitent is one who earns his 



living by his pen. 

Monotony is where a person or a 
company has everything its own way. 

Finance is what a girl marries. — 

Lippincott's. 

A Reasonable Request. — ^A boy 
who had been absent from school for 
several days returned with his throat 
carefully swathed and presented this 
note to his teacher: 

" Please don't let my son learn any 
German today. His throat is so sore 
he can hardly speak English." — 
Everybody's Magazine. 

A Good Example Followed. — 
The Louisville (Ky.) Herald has fol- 
lowed the example of the Chicago 
E-^'ening Post and is regularly using in 
its columns the twelve words ap- 
proved by the National Education 
Association: Tho, altho, thru, thru- 
out, thoro, thorofare, program, demagog, 
pedagogy decalog, catalog, prolog. The 
Herald says, editorially: 

The Herald staff has slipt easily into the 
way of writing these rational forms, and theie 
is probably not a man m its editorial depart- 
ment who does not employ them in his own 
correspondence. 

Only prejudice stands in the way of spell- 
ing reform. No good reason exists why gen- 
eration after generation of children should be 
subjected to the illogical, unscientific process 
of memorizing the difference in spelling be- 
tween such words as "believe" and "re- 
ceive," for example. 

But prejudice is a stubborn opponent, and 

ve must be patient and gentle with those 
who are possest of its spirit. So we ask only 
a little at a time, assured that ultimately the 
reform will gather impetus as all rational 
progressive movements do, and sweep within 
its scope the schools and colleges, newspa- 
pers and magzaines, and so the people. 
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The New Typewriting Cham- 
pion. — Margaret B. Owen, writing 
on an Underwood machine, won the 
new world's championship at the 
contest held in connection with the 
annual business show in New York 
City October 31. Miss Owen made 
a record of 125 words a minute, net, 
on new matter. A penalty of five 
words was deducted for each error. 
The contest was conducted by that 
veteran manager, J. N. Kimball. 
Miss Owen takes the thousand-dollar 
silver trophy from Florence E. Wil- 
son, who won it last year with a 
record of 1 1 7 words a minute. 

Unified System of Stenography 
IN Germany. — The special commit-' 
tee of twenty-three selected from the 
different schools of German stenog- 
raphy will hold a meeting December 
I and 2 at the Ministry of Public 
Worship (Kultusministerium), Ber- 
lin. At a previous meeting of this 
committee plans were outlined for 
the formation of a unified system of 
stenography, and experts from forty 
different systems have submitted 
papers which are being examined as 
to their practicability. It is believed 
that the labors of the committee will 
be successful. — From Consul Talbot 
J. Albert, Brunswick;, in Daily Con- 
sular and Trade Reports. 

Texas Reporters Meet. — ^The 
Texas Shorthand Reporters* Associa- 
tion held its fourteenth annual con- 
vention, October 25, in the court- 
house at Dallas, Tex., being called to 
order by the president, Charles C. 
Robey, of Greenville. Various ques- 
tions of interest to court reporters 
were discust, and at the conclusion 
of the convention the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: W. H. Graham, Abilene, pres- 
ident; Claud McCaleb, Fort Worth, 
vice-president; Henry Mings Tyler, 
secretary-treasurer. The executive 



committee is as follows: W. H. 
Graham, chairman; C. I. Evans, Jr., 
Dallas, and J. A. Feagin, Cleburne. 

Typewriter Contest in Den- 
mark. — A typewriting contest has 
just been held in Copenhagen at 
which machines from all the leading 
manufacturers of the world were 
entered. There were sixty-nine com- 
petitors and about forty of the oper- 
ators contesting for prizes used 
American machines. The first, sec- 
ond, and third premiums were all 
won on American typewriters. Only 
two contestants using machines other 
than of American origin succeeded 
in receiving mention. A manuscript 
identical in form and penmanship 
was handed to all the competitors, 
and the contestants at a given signal 
began to work. After fifteen minutes 
another signal brought silence and 
the copies were gathered and the 
awards made. The winner reacht 
a speed of sixty-seven words a min- 
ute. The copy was in Danish, which 
explains the low score. — From Consul 
General E. D. Winslow, Copenhagen, 
in Daily Consular and Trade Reports. 

Another Reporting-Machine. — 
The National Shorthand Reporter, 
official organ of the N. S. R. A., calls 
attention to a new reporting-machine 
that has just come into the market 
under the title of the Kehoe Steno- 
graphic Writer. From the descrip- 
tion given, the machine must re- 
semble the old Bartholomew Steno- 
graph much more nearly than the 
recent Stenotype, since its record is 
one of dots and dashes on a paper 
ribbon. The Reporter calls attention 
to certain claims made in behalf of 
the new instrument, among which is 
the assertion that it has "double the 
speed of any other stenographic ma- 
chine." This means, according to 
the Reporter's calculation, that the 
Kehoe device must necessarily be 
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equa^ to some such trifle as twelve 
hundred words a minute, it being 
assumed, of course, that the claims 
of the promoters of all "other steno- 
graphic machines" are gospel truth. 
The Reporter concludes with this 
comment: 

It is undoubtedly true that reporting can 
be done by macJiinery. Whether it can be 
done any better by machinery than with the 
pen the future must decide. However that 
question may be determined, the Reporter is 
firmly convinced that the necessary skill with 
a machine can only be acquired by applica- 
tion of the same kind and quantity required 
to learn a standard system of shorthand, and 
that the student who turns to machinery in 
the hope of finding an easy road to efficiency 
will in the end say with Faust: 
"Ye instruments of brass and steel, the 

thousand tools of wisdom's hand. 
With cylinder and cog and wheel, ye too but 

mock me." 

Benn Pitman Teachers Wanted 
BY Uncle Sam. — The United States 
Civil Service Commission has issued 
a notice of an open, competitive ex- 
amination for men only, to^ be held 
December 3 and 4 in practically all 
the states of the Union, for securing 
an eligible list for appointment to 
the position of "business principal." 
From the register resulting from this 
examination certification will be 
made to fill a vacancy in the position 
of principal of the business depart- 
ment of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kans., at one thousand dollars per 
annum and quarters, "and vacancies 
as they may occur in positions re- 
quiring similar qualifications, unless 
it is found to be in the interest of 
the service to fill any vacancy by re- 
instatement, transfer, or promotion." 
Following are the subjects on which 
competitors will be examined: (i) 
Spelling and copying, (2) Method of 
teaching, (3) Commercial Law, (4) 
Commercial arithmetic, (5) Book- 
keeping, (6) Stenography (methods 
of teaching and practical test), (7) 
Typewriting (methods of teaching 
and practical test), (8) Business cor- 



respondence, (9) Commercial Geog- 
raphy, (10) Penmanship (theory and 
practise). Training and experience 
are also rated. The Benn Pitman 
system of Phonography is specified, 
and applicants are required to have 
at least one year's experience in 
teaching the system in a commercial 
college or business school. One year's 
teaching experience in touch type- 
writing, bookkeeping, penmanship, 
commercial arithmetic, commercial 
geography, English, and orthography, 
is also required. 



PERSONAL. 



W. E. Benscoter, formerly teacher 
of commercial branches in the Wilkes- 
barre (Pa.) High School, and now 
taking a year's course of study at 
the Zanerian College, Columbus, was 
recently awarded a prize of twenty- 
five dollars, offered by T. F. Ather- 
ton, of Wilkesbarre, for the best 
essay, written in competition, on the 
subject of "The Ideal School." 

Rev. Dr. William Dawson 
Bridge and his estimable wife will, 
on Wednesday, November 26, cel- 
ebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marria^^e. On the evening of 
that day fnends of the venerable 
pair will meet in Miller Memorial 
Chapel, Orange, N. J., to offer their 
affectionate congratulations and good 
wishes. The standing-room of Miller 
Memorial Chapel is unknown to the 
writer of these lines, but assuredly it 
must be capacious indeed if it is to hold 
all who love and honor Doctor and 
Mrs. Bridge. These in the shorthand 
world alone are a great multitude. 
May the day, and all other days, 
bring increast happiness and peace 
to Doctor and Mrs. Bridge. 

Elizabeth Irish, principal of the 
Irish Business College, is the hon- 
ored subject of a deserved tribute 
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printed in the Independent, of Iowa 
City, of October 30. Ample acknowl- 
edgment is therein made of the debt 
of gratitude due from the Iowa City 
community to Miss Irish for the edu- 
cational services rendered by her to 
that community during the last 
twenty years. It is clear that the 
success of The Irish Business College 
is built on the broad foundation of 
the strong personality of its principal, 
whose qualifications for her work 
were gained in the school of active 
business and government experience. 
One of the most successful depart- 
ments of the school is its course of 
Benn Pitman Phonography, which 
is under Miss Irish's immediate su- 
pervision. 

William C. Booth was appointed 
ofhcial shorthand reporter of Depart- 
ment I of the Supreme Court of New 
York on October 17. The appoint- 
ment came about in consequence of 
the recent death of Edwin M. Rob- 
bins, who formerly filled the position, 
and it was made in pursuance of an 
unwritten law, recognized and ac- 
cepted with fine feeling by all the 
official shorthand reporters of the 
New York City department of the 
Supreme Court. Whenever a va- 
cancy occurs in one of the rooms of 
the court, the oldest man in the ser- 
vice is given the refusal of filling it. 
If he declines, the option goes to the 
next man, and so on, until the man 
who wants it takes it^ In the present 
instance Peter J. Laughlin took the 
court left vacant on the death of Mr. 
Robbins, Charles A. Morrison took 
Mr. Laughlin's court, Nathan Behrin 
took Mr. Morrison's, and to Mr. 
Behrin's court Mr. Booth was ap- 
pointed by transfer from the City 
Court, Manhattan. Mr. Booth is 
forty years old and a graduate of the 
New York University. He first 
served in the district courts of New 



York, now known as the t^unicipal 
courts, and was later promoted to the 
City Court. His present, further 
transfer is evidence of his high ability 
as a shorthand reporter, and of the 
fine practical working-out of the 
civil-service laws of New York as 
applied to official shorthand report- 
ers. Mr. Booth is a past president 
of the New York State Stenogra- 
phers' Association, and was a leader 
in the movement that brought about 
the certified reporters* law of his 
native state. 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

H. H. Choguill is the newly-elected 
teacher of Benn Pitman Phonography in the 
ZanesviUe (Ohio) High School. 

A. E. Rodman, formerly secretary of the 
Berkeley (Cal.) Business College, has re- 
cently establisht the South Berkeley (Cal.) 
Business College. 

Wb are having a very successful year in 
our commercial department this year. I have 
105 enrolled in my shorthand classes. This 
is the largest shorthand enrollment in the 
history of our department. — M. B. McDowell, 
principal of commercial department of Brad' 
ford iPa.) High School. 

The Standard Shorthand School has re- 
cently been establisht in Washington, D. C, 
with J. J. Malone as principal. Mr. Malone 
was for more than ten years on the White 
House staff, and the school makes a specialty 
of fitting its students to do competent work 
for senators and representatives, as well as 
for professional men and merchants. 

L. L. Tucker, formerly connected with the 
Mount Union College, at Alliance, Ohio, is 
now the owner of the Kansas Wesleyan Busi- 
ness College, of Salina, Kans. This school 
has for many years turned out large classes of 
well-trained Benn Pitman shorthand writers, 
and there is every reason to believe that under 
Mr. Tucker's able management the good 
work will go steadily on. 

Marion L. Barnum is the new teacher of 
Benn Pitman Phonography in the Reynolds 
Business School, Amsterdam, N. Y. H. N. 
Baker, principal of the school, says in a recent 
letter, ^'The students seem interested, and 
with a live teacher there can be but one out- 
come to a study of this system, and that is, 
satisfied students, satisfied teacher, satisfied 
school, and satisfied publishers." 
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Since last reported, the Teachers' Cer- 
tificate Hks been awarded by The Phono- 
graphic Institute to the following-named can- 
didates: 

Charles O. Mason, 906 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

May L. Smith, 1433 Bay St.. Eureka. Cal. 

James C. Caterson. 1725 Edgely St., Phil- 
adelphia. Pa. 

Our school year is a very successful one. 
In both our day and evening sessions we have 
excellent classes of students in attendance, 
and progress is the order of the day. Certain 
improvements have been made in our short- 
hand department which enable Mr. Fuller to 
handle his work more expeditiously and sat- 
isfactorily. We feel that we are better pre- 
pared than ever to train young people for 
commercial life. — W. E. Douglas, President 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Del. 

GoLDEY College, Wilmington, Del., will 
celebrate the graduating exercises of its twenty- 
seventh annual class at The Playhouse, Wil- 
mington, on the evening of November 27, 
on which occasion Rev. Dr. Charles Aubery 
Eaton, of New York City, delivers the annual 
address. The meeting will be presided over 
by Josiah Marvel, president of the Wilming- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, and Hon. Levin 
Irving Handy will address the graduates, 
after which diplomas will be presented by 
W. E. Douglas, president of the school. The 
high educational service rendered to the Wil- 
mington community by Goldey College is 
fitly recognized by the participation of such 
men as these in its annual exercises. 



OBITUARY. 

HENRY F. CLARK. 



Henry F. Clark, for many years a 
teacher of Benn Pitman Phonography 
in the Boston public schools, died 
November 2 at his home in Dor- 
chester, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Clark was born in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, in 1857, and came to America 
in his youth. He was long connected 
with the lighthouse division of the 
Government civil service — serving at 
various points on the Atlantic Coast. 
Subsequently he retired from this 
work and became an instructor in 
shorthand in the Charlestown High 
School, and also in the Central Even- 
ing School. Several years ago he re- 
signed both these positions to es- 



tablish a private school, which he 
successfully conducted in the Tre- 
mont Temple Building. Mr. Clark 
was a man of strong character and 
of high conceptions as to the duties 
and obligations owed by schools and 
teachers of shorthand to the young 
I>eople of the present generation. 
These he followed unswervingly in 
the daily conduct of his school, and 
many are the young men and Women 
of Boston and its environs who will 
hold his memory in aflPectionate and 
grateful regard. 

LEARNER'S DEPARTMENT. 

On page 298 is printed in the Amanuensis 
Style an extract from an address by Professor 
Huxley, the key to which is given below. 
The learner who has just completed the les- 
sons in the Phonographic Amanuensis may 
use this extract to excellent advantage as 
follows: I. Read the exercise thru care- 
fully, endeavoring to decipher every word 
without the use of the key in the first in- 
stance, but if, after reasonable effort, any 
outline is not read with certainty, refer to 
the key given below. 2. Copy the extract 
slowly and with great care, using preferably 
a fine-pointed steel pen and double-lined 
paper. This should be done imitatively, so 
as to produce a result as closely resembling 
the original as is possible in regard to sym- 
metry and neatness of outline. 3. Turn now 
to the key and write it, slowly and carefully, 
into Phonography without referring to the 
printed shorthand notes. 4. Compare your 
work just completed with the printed notes 
and mark with pencil any deviations from 
the printed outlines. S- Write each outline 
thus markt, slowly and carefully, in its correct 
form, with pen on double-lined paper, repeat- 
ing each outline often enough to fill at least 
one full line of the ruled paper. 6. Rewrite 
the whole extract from the key, as before, 
and again compare and correct; and repeat 
this process as often as may be necessary to 
eliminate faulty outlines. When you have 
thus at last acquired the ability to write from 
the key slowly and carefully into faultless 
Phonography, then (7) have the matter dic- 
tated from the key, allowing the reading to 
be at first only so fast as will permit of your 
writing well-formed, accurate outlines, and 
gradually increasing the rate on repeated 
readings as greater familiarity enables you 
to write faster without material distortion of 
your notes. Keep this up until you can write 
the exercise rapidly. Many repetitions, con- 
scientiously and carefully made, will enable 
you to write the extract at 100 or 120 wends 
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a minute, or even at a higher rate, before next 
month's extract reaches you. 

The student who has time and inclination 
to do a greater amount of this kind of prac- 
tise than is provided for in this single page 
(and no more helpful kind of practise can be 
recommended) is advised to pursue the follow- 
ing course: Procure a copy of the key to 
"Jackanapes," now running in the Maga- 
zine, and, beginning at the point at which 
this month's instalment ends (bottom of page 
30s), write from the key, in your best Phonog- 
raphy, in anticipation of next month's instal- 
ment of notes. When the notes come, in 
December, you can then compare your work 
with them and mark the necessary correc- 
tions. Next, practise the correct forms for 
words and phrases that you mist on your 
first writing, and rewrite from the key as often 
as necessary to eliminate all errors. Then 
write repeatedly from dictation till you can 
write both fast and well. 

A precisely similar course of practise may 
be followed by advanced students of the 
Reporting Style by the use of the key to 
Baly's "Inorganic Chemistry," now running 
in the Magazine. 

Should it appear to the learner of either 
style of Phonography on comparison of his 
own work with the printed notes, that errors 
greatly abound, he should take this as an in- 
dication that a review of the text-book is in 
order — the Amanuensis or the Reporter's 
Companion as the case may be — or at least a 
review of that part of the text-book that ex- 
pounds the principles involved in the faulty 
outlines. 

See the advertising columns of this issue 
for directions as to how to obtain keys. 

[Key to this month's extract.] 

The Floor of the Atlantic. — Thomas 
Henry Huxley. 

Lieutenant Brooke's method of 
sounding acquired a high commercial 
value when the enterprise of laying 
down the telegraph cable between 
this country and the United States 
was undertaken. For it became a 
matter of immense importance to 
know not only the depth of the sea 
over the whole line along which the 
cable was to be laid, but the exact 
nature of the bottom, so as to guard 
against chances of cutting or fraying 
the strands of that costly rope. The 
Admiralty consequently ordered Cap- 
tain Dayman, an old friend and ship- 
mate of mine, to ascertain the depth 
over the whole line of the cable and 



to bring back specimens of the bot- 
tom. In former days, such a com- 
mand as this might have sounded 
very much like one of the impossible 
things which the young prince in the 
fairy tales is ordered to do before he 
can obtain the hand of the princess. 
However, in the months of June and 
July, 1857, my friend performed the 
task assigned to him with great ex- 
pedition and precision, without, so 
far as I know, having met with any 
reward of that kind. The specimens 
of Atlantic mud which he procured 
were sent to me to be examined and 
reported upon. 

The result of all these operations 
is, that we know the contours and the 
nature of the surface soil covered by 
the North Atlantic for a distance of 
1,700 miles from east to west, as well 
as we know that of any part of the 
dry land. It is a prodigious plain — 
one of the widest and most even 
plains in the world. If the sea were 
drained off, you might drive a wagon 
all the way from Valentia on the west 
coast of Ireland, to Trinity Bay in 
Newfoundland; and except upon one 
sharp incline about 200 miles from 
Valentia, I am not quite sure that it 
would even be necessary to put the 
skid on, so gentle are the ascents and 
descents upon that long route. From 
Valentia the road would lie downhill 
for about 200 miles, to the point at 
which the bottom is now covered by 
1,700 fathoms of sea- water. Then 
would come the central plain, more 
than a thousand miles wide, the in- 
equalities of the surface of which 
would be hardly perceptible, tho the 
depth of water upon it now varies 
from 10,000 to 15,000 feet; and there 
are places in which Mont Blanc 
might be sunk without showing its 
peak above water. Beyond this the 
ascent on the American side com- 
mences, and gradually leads for about 
300 miles to the Newfoundland shore. 
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The Root of the Atlantic. — Thomas Henry Huxley. 
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BUSINESS LETTERS. 



No. 8 — Automobile Correspondence, 
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Mrs. Ewing's "Jackanapes." — Continued. 
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[In the Reporting Style.] 

Baly's Inorganic Chemistry. — Continued. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SHORT- 
HAND EXHIBITION AT LEIP- 
ZIG, MAY-OCTOBER, 1914. 

BY DR. RUDOLF TOMBO, SR., PRESI- 
DENT OF THE GABELSBERGER 
SHORTHAND SOCIETY, 
NEW YORK. 

When the writer was in Leipzig 
last summer, he paid a visit to the 
museum of the German Book In- 
dustry, which is housed in a mag- 
nificent building in Dolzstrasse. This 
structure is of immense size, and rep- 
resents a masterpiece of architecture 
in the early renaissance style. It was 
erected by the German Book In- 
dustry Association in the years 1898- 
1900. Of the artistic beauty of its 
inner rooms the reader may form an 
idea from the illustrations accom- 
panying this article. The building 
was originally intended to serve as a 
museum for the book-trade proper. 
However, the German friends of the 
graphic arts, for which up to that 
time there had been no special mu- 
seum in existence, suggested that 
such a museum be founded in Leip- 
zig, the classical city of the book in- 
dustry, with which the graphic arts 
are closely related. This museum 
was to exnibit the art of writing in 
all its manifestations, and its his- 
torical development from the cunei- 
form characters up to modern short- 
hand. The German Book Industry 
Association, headed by their ener- 
getic president, Dr. Volkmann, made 
a lively propaganda for the establish- 
ment of such a museum, and as'a re- 



sult of the encouragement given by 
the Saxon government and the liber- 
ality of the city of Leipzig, the mu- 
seum was successfully founded this 
summer. Sufficiently large rooms 
have been set aside in the book in- 
dustry museum for the new museum 
of the graphic arts, called the Schrift- 
museum. Thanks to numerous gifts 
of friends of the graphic art all over 
Germany, the museum already con- 
tains a more complete collection than 
has ever been seen before in any mu- 
seum of the worid. Dr. Albert 
Schramm, formerly a member of the 
Royal Stenographic Institute at 
Dresden, was put in charge of the 
Schriftmuseum and later appointed 
director of both museums. A more 
auspicious moment for the estab- 
lishmg of a Schriftmuseum could 
hardly be thought of, for the city of 
Leipzig has planned an international 
exhibition of the graphic arts, includ- 
ing shorthand, to take place on a 
large scale in the summer of next 
year. A great amount of interest in 
this international exhibition has al- 
ready developt in all parts of Ger- 
many. 

Preparations for this international 
shorthand exhibition have been under 
way for some time. One of the 
largest exhibition halls will be ex- 
clusively reserved for the steno- 
graphic exhibit. In case the stenog- 
raphers of the United States should 
be willing to take part in the exhibi- 
tion, Dr. Schramm has arranged for 
a special pavilion to contam the 
American exhibit. Up to the present 
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time the Phonographic Institute, of 
Cininnati. has sent in the only ex- 
hibit from this country, which con- 
tains a lar^ number of interesting 
objects. Like all the other exhibits 
which have already been sent in by 
the various shorthand schools of 
Europe, they are temporarily shel- 
tered in the Schriftmuseum, 

There is not the slightest doubt 
that American* stenographers can 
make a good showing at any short- 
hand exhibition. They should, there- 
fore, by all means take this oppor- 
tunity to show to the world the nigh 
rank which the profession has 
achieved in America. 

The shorthand exhibition will be 
as complete as possible, and will as- 
tonish the visitors by its perfection. 
Two departments will be devoted to 
the old Greek and Roman shorthand. 
In spite of the recent political 
disturbances, the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute of Greece has been 
able to send to Leipzig casts of stone 
inscriptions in old Greek shorthand. 
Another department will contain old 
English shorthand books and readers. 
The schools of Pitman and Duploy^, 
that is to say the geometric systems, 
will be represented in a separate de- 
partment. Then will follow the large 
number of graphic systems, beginning 
with the Gabelsberger system, which 
will have a hall of its own. Stolze, 
Stolze-Schrey and others will follow. 
All the various German schools will 
be represented by exhibits. 

The question now arises whether 
the American shorthand schools and 
associations will follow the example 
set by the Phonographic Institute, 
of Cincinnati, and participate in the 
exhibition. As a matter of course, 
there will be some expenses involved. 
In Europe in such cases it is the gen- 
eral rule for the government to pay 
all or at least part of the expenses 
involved. But our government fol- 



lows a strange course in dealing with 
internatonal expositions. It flatly 
refuses to give any financial assist- 
ance to American exhibitors who 
want to be represented at foreign ex- 
hibits. The Germans spent about 
$1,300,000 in connection with the 
St. Louis exposition in 1904, while 
$50,000 would be amply sufficient to 
guarantee a noteworthy American 
exhibit at the Leipzig International 
Exhibition of the Book Trade and 
the Graphic Arts, in 19 14. An eflFort 
should be made on the part of the 
American stenographers to urge the 
United States Government to appro- 
priate a sum which would enable the 
American shorthand schools and so- 
cieties to participate in the Leipzig 
exhibition. If the government re- 
fuses aid, the stenographers should 
take the matter in their own hands. 
The writer is firmly convinced they 
would be willing to make considerable 
sacrifices in the interest of their be- 
loved art. 



WILLARD B. BOTTOME. 

When the New York State Ste- 
nographers' Association holds its 
thirty-eighth annual meeting in the 
rooms of the Press Club, New York 
City, this month, it will be called to 
order by Willard B. Bottome. 

Whenever any man reaches the 
distinction of being elected president 
of the oldest of the state stenogra- 
phers' associations, he becomes ipse 
facto an important subject for bio- 
graphic recognition in the Phono- 
graphic Magazine, even if he has not 
other strong claims, as Mr. Bottome 
certainly has, upon the attention and 
interest of its readers. 

Mr. Bottome was born in Trenton, 
N. J., June 24, 1875, and past his 
early childhood in an uneventful* way 
in that historic city. About the age 
of sixteen he chanced to overhear 
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a narration of the wonderful accom- 
plishments of a Philadelphia cousin 
who had attained considerable prom- 
inence as a shorthand writer. This 
so stirred the interest of the young 
Trentonian that when a short time 
after he made the acquaintance of 
Kendrick C. Hill, also a native of 
Trenton, and known to phonogra- 
phers everywhere, he was prepared 
to listen with bated breath to what 
the future founder of the National 
Shorthand Reporters' Association 
told him of the wonders and resources 
of shorthand. 

Mr. Hill exhibited some original 
notes of David Wolfe . Brown, the 
famous reporter of the National 
House of Representatives, and the 
fact that he was able to read them as 
easily as if they were ordinary print 
roused young Bottome's interest and 
enthusiasm to such a pitch that he 
determined then and there to take 
up shorthand and make it his pro- 
fession. In speaking of this incident, 
Mr. Bottome says, "From the start 
I made up my mind that I would be 
a court reporter." Acting on this 
determination, he entered the Stewart 
Business College of Trenton, where, 
under the instruction of Samuel E. 
Large, he undertook the mastery of 
the principles of Phonography. Not 
satisfied with the mere perfunctory 
I>erformance of the regular duties of 
class- work, he labored hard at night, 
delving out things for himself — the 
true characteristic of the student who 
is going to make a success of any 
difficult study. He never under- 
estimated, however, the advantage 
he enjoyed in beginning his instruc- 
tion under a competent teacher. 
"The student of shorthand who has 
to dig his instruction from a book 
without a teacher," says Mr. Bot- 
tome, "is at a disadvantage. He 
does not get the benefit of the ex- 
planation of a difficult point, and 



often he will proceed on a wrong 
theory when a word from a teacher 
would set him straight." 

In six or seven months the course 
was finisht, and Mr. Bottome re- 
ceived a certificate to the effect that 
he could write about 120 words a 
minute accurately. "At this time," 
he says, "I thought I had almost 
reacht the top of the ladder at the 
age of seventeen. Alas, it was only 
the first rung I attained. I took my 
first position at thirty-five dollars 
a month, and spoilt many a sheet of 
typewriter stationery in my at- 
tempts to get things right. However, 
I kept doggedly at it, and succeeded 
in not being discharged from my 
first position." 

After about a year Mr. Bottome 
went to New York City and took an 
amanuensis position with a law firm. 
During the next two years he workt 
hard in improving his shorthand, 
reading every obtainable book on the 
subject and seeking the counsel and 
advice of men of experience. At the 
age of twenty he entered the short- 
hand reporting office of Clarence 
Bonynge, a veteran reporter of the 
metropolis, "and here," to use his 
own words, "my real instruction in 
reporting began." Mr. Bonynge 
would take cases in court, or before 
referees, and dictate his notes to the 
young assistant, who took them 
down in shorthand and afterwards 
submitted the typewritten transcript. 
"As I look back on it now," says Mr. 
Bottome, "I wonder why on earth 
he did not discharge me on the spot, 
for I made many- mistakes in those 
early days, and whole pages of testi- 
mony had to be recopied; but he had 
patience, and finally I began to ac- 
company him and to take cases 
simultaneously with him, getting out 
the transcribing myself, when he 
would compare it with his own notes. 
In the end he declared me a full- 
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fledged reporter, and I had to take 
cases with no check on my work.*' 

In November, 1904, Mr. Bottome 
took the examination for supreme 
court reporter in New York City, 
and past first in the list for New 
York County. In April, 1905, he 
received his appointment as short- 
hand reporter of the Supreme Court 
of the First Judicial District, which 
position he has ever since filled. 

Speaking of the difficulties en- 
countered in performing the duties 
of his court, Mr. Bottome recently 
said, "Some of the cases I have re- 
ported have required all the speed 
that could possibly be mustered for 
the particular occasion. Others have 
been very comfortable. The average 
speed, I would say, is 150 words a 
minute. This would be very nice 
and comfortable if one could depend 
upon its not going, at times, far 
above that, but 250 words a. minute 
on a fast cross-examination is not at 
all uncommon. Then a^ain, one 
hundred words a minute m certain 
cases is not unusual. So an official 
shorthand reporter must be prepared 
for anything." 

Mr. Bottome is perhaps better 
known to the shorthand world in 
general thru his wonderful perform- 
ances as a participant in the national 
speed contests than in any other way. 
Beginning in 1909 he appeared as a 
contestant in four successive con- 
tests held under the auspices of the 
National Shorthand Reporters' Asso- 
ciation at its annual meetings at 
Lake George, N. Y., Denver, Buffalo, 
and New York City. In these contests 
he found himself in the fastest short- 
hand company in the world, and in 
all of them he was among the very 
small number of those who qualified 
under the rules as to accuracy. In the 
Denver meeting, while he was sur- 
past by Clyde H. Marshall on the 



final result, which was made up from 
the average of several tests at vary- 
ing speeds, Mr. Bottome attained a 
net speed of 269 words a minute on 
the 280- word test (the fastest of them 
all) and set a new record for rapid 
shorthand writing. This rate has 
since been exceeded only by the 
marvelous performance of Nathan 
Behrin at the New York City con- 
vention in 191 2. 

Mr. Bottome has written some- 
what extensively on shorthand sub- 
jects and has lectured frequently be- 
fore popular audiences. His best- 
known work is "The Stenographic 
Expert," a volume in which the 
aspiring young reporter will find 
much to enlighten and edify him. 

In his personal intercourse with 
men Mr. Bottome is genial and 
affable, and is a prime favorite with 
his professional colleagues. His elec- 
tion to the presidency of the New 
York State association after a mem- 
bership of less than a decade therein 
is a markt evidence of this. Speaking 
of this and other distinctions, Mr. 
Bottome said recently: " I have held 
many offices in shorthand societies, 
and have enjoyed and appreciated 
the honors bestowed on me by my 
friends in the profession. My efforts 
at all times have been directed to- 
ward maintaining a standard of 
efficiency, toward inculcating in the 
minds of beginners the importance 
of thoroness in the beginning, and 
toward the upholding of the ethics 
of the profession, to the end that 
the work of the professional short- 
hand writer may be justly regarded 
by lawyers and judges in the light of 
a dignified profession, and that short- 
hand reporting may be worthy to be 
clast with the learned arts. To the 
would-be court reporter I can only 
say, success means hard work, and 
nothing worth having is ever gained 
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but by concentrated effort. There 
is no royal road to expert shorthand 
writing, and all must travel the same 
common pathway." 



THE PITMAN MEMORIAL AT 
TROWBRIDGE. 

What is probably the last of the 
notable series of celebrations of the 
centenary of Isaac Pitman's birth, 
which have run thru the year 19 13, 
was celebrated November 20, at 
Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, England, 
the birthplace of the distinguisht in- 
ventor. Thru the courtesy of Fred- 
erick W. Long, honorary secretary of 
the Trowbridge Memorial Commit- 
tee, the Phonographic Magazine 
has received a copy of the program, 
which shows that the celebration con- 
sisted of an afternoon meeting in the 
Town Hall, at which a memorial bust 
was unveiled; a "conversazione" at 
five o'clock, at which there were 
music and refreshments; and an 
evening meeting, at which addresses 
commemorative of the life and works 
of the inventor of Phonography were 
delivered. In a letter to tne editor 
of the Phonographic Magazine, Mr. 
Long says: 

The meetings were a great success. In the 
afternoon the large hall was well filled with 
an enthusiastic audience, and in the evening, 
tho there were not so many present as at 
the afternoon convention, yet there was a 
fairly large assembly. . . . The meetings 
are, on every hand, pronounced a complete 
success, the speeches and addresses of the 
principal speakers were to the point, and the 
memorial has been inaugurated free of debt. 

The piincipal speaker at the after- 
noon session was Field-marshal Lord 
Methuen, who unveiled the memo- 
rial, and who, speaking as a native 
of Wiltshire (tho not himself a pho- 
nographer), congratulated the Trow- 
bridge people upon having had born 
among them so great a man as Isaac 



Pitman, whom he characterized as 
"an example of what a simple, hum- 
ble, religious, and pure-minded man 
should be." He declared that he 
(Lord Methuen) was "one of those 
who believed they would see the time 
when they would be corresponding 
with each other, and reading papers 
printed, in shorthand." The other 
afternoon speakers were Alfred Pit- 
man and Rev. Percy A. Nash. The 
last-named is the rector of Trow- 
bridge, and his address contained a 
touching allusion to his own prede- 
cessor, the poet Crabbe, who was one 
of the guiding influences of Isaac 
Pitman's childhood. 

The memorial bust, which will have 
a permanent place in the Trowbridge 
Town Hall, was cut in marble by the 
eminent sculptor, Sir Thomas Brock, 
as a replica of his bust of Sir Isaac 
Pitman, executed originally for the 
Bath Royal Literary and Scientific 
Institution. It shows the famous in- 
ventor as he appeared at the age of 
seventy-four, at the time of the 
Jubilee of Phonography in 1887. 



A HAPPY OCCASION. 

The following account of the golden 
wedding of Dr. and Mrs. William D. 
Bridge, celebrated at Orange, N. J., 
November 26, is reprinted from the 
New York Times. 

With many relatives and friends from all 
parts of the United States and representa- 
tives of college^ in the E^st, the Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. William D. Bridge, of 71 Snyder 
Street, celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary to-night with a reception in Miller 
Memorial Chapel of the First Methodist 
Church of this city. The affair was in charge 
of Mrs. Thomas A. ExlivSon, who gave the 
chapel in honor of her own parents. 

Doctor and Mrs. Bridge were married in the 
Hanover Street Methodist Church, Boston, 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1863. Doctor Bridge 
was bom at Duxbury, Mass., seventy- three 
years ago, while Mrs. Bridge is a year 
younger. Both are descendants of old Pur- 
itan stock. 
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Doctor Bridge entered the ministry in 1861, 
and in 1881 he became the secretary of 
Bishop John Heyl Vincent, of Chicago, now 
chancellor of the Chautauqua movement. 
He retired from active ministerial duty in 
Boston in 1892, owing to the illness of Mrs. 
Bridge. He was associated with Mrs. Ed- 
ison's father, Lewis Miller, and Bishop Vin- 
cent in founding the Chautauqua Associ- 
ation. 

While a student at Wilbraham (Mass.) Acad- 
emy, Doctor Bridge first became interested 
in stenography, in the development of which 
he was later to play a part. By hard work 
he mastered a system of shorthand largely of 
his own, and in the days that preceded the 
Civil War Doctor Bridge went about from 
place to place taking down speeches at mass 
meetings. He made the acquaintance of Sir 
Isaac Pitman, and was an intimate friend of 
Benn Pitman until his death. He is now histo- 
rian and librarian of the National Shorthand 
Reporters' Association. 

More than 300 guests attended the recep- 
tion to-night, at which a purse of gold was 
presented to Doctor and Mrs. Bridge. 

Doctor Bridge's father and two uncles were 
clergymen, and Mrs. Bridge's two surviving 
brothers are both Methodist clergymen, one 
of them the senior chaplain of the United 
States Navy. 

On this happy occasion many of 
Doctor Bridge's shorthand friends 
joined with the rest to do him honor. 
Among them were Mr. and Mrs. 
Chandler Sexton (Mr. Sexton is 
editor of the Student's Journal), Mr. 
and Mrs. H. G. Healey (Mr. Healey 
is editor of the Business Journal), 
William Anderson (formerly for many 
years shorthand reporter of the court 
of general sessions, New York City), 
and David O'Keefe (editor of Short- 
hand and Typewriter News). 



THE TECHNIQUE OF*ERASING. 

BY WALTER E. BRYSON, WOR- 
CESTER, MASS. 

Certainly the erasures made by any 
stenographer should be as few as pos- 
sible, and, when he has the time, he 
should discipline himself by writing 
over whole pages rather than use the 
eraser; but erasures are sometimes 
necessary, for even the best of stenog- 
raphers make mistakes, and careful 



dictaters make slight changes after 
their letters are typewritten, and these 
occasional corrections should receive 
the most careful attention. 

Except in the case of certain fa- 
miliar combinations, as "p," "d," 
and "a" over "o," and "o" over 
"c," etc., the practise of writing one 
letter over another should be espe- 
cially avoided ; a neat erasure is very 
much to be preferred. 

As to a neat erasure, many stenog- 
raphers do not seem to realize that 
there is a veritable technique of 
erasing. For instance, the force with 
which the erasing is done must al- 
ways vary with the strength of the 
paper; the question as to whether an 
ink eraser or a pencil eraser would 
better be used in a given case is 
worth looking into — in erasing on 
carbon copies the use of both kinds 
sometimes gives the best results. 
The very choice of an eraser requires 
attention, as out of a dozen of the 
same brand, some are gritty and 
hard and others smooth and velvety 
in their operation. 

After the eraser is chosen, the ac- 
tual process of erasing requires skill. 
The first rule is: Be sure to remove 
every trace of the words or letters 
that are incorrect. Many a type- 
writer operator loses the value of his 
labor by only half erasing the wrong 
matter before filling in the correct, 
and the result is invariably disap- 
pointing. 

In writing in the correction, care 
should be taken not to strike the 
keys too hard, thus making the let- 
ters too heavy to match the adjoin- 
ing words. The roughened surface 
of the paper is likely to produce this 
result, if it is not consciously guarded 
against. On the carbon copies the 
writer finds that it improves the ap- 
pearance of the sheet to write the 
correction in by placing a small piece 
of carbon paper of the same color 
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between the paper and the ribbon. 
This takes a little more time, but the 
result will justify the extra trouble. 

The refinements of erasing are not 
yet exhausted. After the correct 
words or letters have been written 
in, the paper, where the erasure has 
been made, presents a roughened ap- 
pearance. Something can be done 
toward restoring the original finish 
and gloss by the following practise. 
Place a sheet of paper of ordinary 
thickness over the roughened spot, 
then rub over this several times with 
some smooth, hard object, as the 
end of the handle of a pocket-knife. 
The effect will be most gratifying. 

The whole process of erasing takes 
very little time, and the result is well 
worth the pains. Two or three such 
erasures on a sheet do not spoil its 
appearance, and, indeed, would hard- 
ly be noticed, except under careful 
scrutiny. 

SHORTHAND AS AN ASSET TO 
THE BUSINESS MAN. 

President Daniel Willard, of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, is quoted by 
the Baltimore Sun as being a firm be- 
liever in the value of a knowledge of 
shorthand as a business asset. He 
frankly says every young man should 
seek to become proficient in this 
branch of business training whether 
he intends to take it up for a liveli- 
hood or not or whether or not he will 
ever be required to fall back on it for 
a living. 

"So convinced am I of its value," 
said President Willard, "that I am 
having my boy taught it, and by the 
best teachers he can get. Altho this 
lad is a sophomore at Yale, and per- 
haps above the age at which the study 
of stenography is usually begun, I 
am anxious that he shall become pro- 
ficient in this work, and am giving 
him every encouragement to keep at 
the study until he has mastered it. 



It pleases me to say that the lad has 
entered into its study with as much 
earnestness as I can wish and is 
keeping up its practise in connection 
witn his other studies at Yale. 

"I had him started on it during 
the past summer vacation and he de- 
voted all his spare time to the sub- 
ject. I got a letter from him only 
today in which he speaks of the prog- 
ress he is making and of his con- 
tinued interest in the study. This 
ought to be ample proof of how I 
value a knowledge of stenography. 

"But why shouldn't I take this 
view? I can name several successful 
railroad presidents who started as 
stenographers and who have risen 
thru it to these responsible places. 
At the moment I recall Darius Miller, 
president of the Burlington system, 
and W. G. Hayes, president of the 
Grand Trunk. There are many 
others that I cannot recall offhand. 

"The example of these men ought 
to be an incentive to all ambitious 
young men and impressive of the 
value of proficiency in everything 
they undertake. All may not become 
railroad presidents, but a proficiency 
in stenography will certainly he.p 
them along to success in other fields. 

President Willard thinks the first 
question askt an applicant for a posi- 
tion, after his honesty has been ascer- 
tained, is whether or not he is profi- 
cient in stenography and typewrit- 
ing. He says it is soon acquired with 
proper application, and he recom- 
mends it to all young men and 
women. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS* AS- 
SOCIATION — ANNUAL MEETING 
OF I914. 

Announcement is made in the 
eastern newspapers that the next 
annual convention of the Eastern 
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Commercial Teachers' Association 

will be held at Atlantic City, April 

9-1 1. J. E. Fuller, of Wilmington, 

Del., is the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 

NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS * 
FEDERATION — PROGRAM FOR I9I3, 
SHERMAN HOUSE, CHICAGO, DE- 
CEMBER 29-31. — NATIONAL 
SHORTHAND TEACHERS* AS- 
SOCIATION. 

The following "veiled" programs 
of the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion at Chicago this month are the 
handiwork of the committee on ar- 
rangements (Henry J. Holmes, chair- 
man), inspired and assisted by the 
tireless general secretary, Walter E. 
Ingersoll. 

FEDERATION (iN LOUIS XVI HALL). 

Monday, 2 P. M., December 2q. 

Things Start. 

Invocation. 

Greetings. 

Some Appreciations. 

President Wilson's Annual Message to 

Congress. 
Report of General Executive Committee. 
What can the Business College Do to Better 

Meet the Requirements of the Business 

World? A Detroiter. 

Monday, 7 P. M. 

"A Feast Fit For a King" and Entertain- 
ment (in Louis XVI Hall). 

Tuesday, 2 P. M., December 30. 

A serious subject. By a delegate from the 

South. 
A more serious subject. By a Colonel. 
A still more serious one. By a man who lives 

in Jim Riley's home town. 

Wednesday, 2 P. A/., December 3/. 

Making Good. By one who has. 

Debate — Resolved: That money (Well, no, 

if the subject is stated here everybody will 

be writing in for permission to debate it). 

Affirmative — By the prize orators from 
Iowa and Colorado. 

Negative — By the Dan Websters from Mis- 
souri and Ohio. 
General Secretary's Report. 
Treasurer's Report. 
Election of Officers. 
Selection of Next Place of Meeting. 
New Business. 



Unfinisht Business 

For the Good of the Federation. 

SHORTHAND TEACHERS (iN CRYSTAL ROOM). 

Tuesday, q A. M., December 30. 

The Chief's Annual. Read by Cee Vee Him- 
self. 

A New Phase of an Old Subject. By an up- 
to-date teacher from an up-to-date school. 

Combining the Two. By an lUinoisan Artist. 

A Taste of Michigan Psychology. By one of 
the Governor's Boys. 

An *• Import" from the "Smoky City," By the 
" Imported " Himself. 

Why. By a World's Winner. 

Some " Kjiox " by a " Booster ". By one from 
the Home of Commission Government. 

Tuesday, 7 P. 3f ., December 30. 

Greetings from Oregon. A Gentleman from 

"the Rose City." 
Ideals by an Id^ist. By a Peer's Son. 
"Our Rest Hour". A "Windy City" HusUer 

Wednesday, g A. M., December 31. 

Cream City Philsosphy. By a " Gold Medal " 
Man. 

The Finishing Touches. By one of the Best- 
Known-Teachers on the Pacific Coast. 

Practical Suggestions. By a Practical Man. 

Our Art in the Universities. By an old-timer 
who spends part of his time in the World's 
largest University. 

Some Advanced Ideas. By a member of the 
"Old Guard" from the Sixth City of the 
United States. 

NEW YORK STATE STENOGRAPHERS* 

ASSOCIATION — ANNUAL MEETING 

FOR I9I3. 

The annual meeting of the New 
York State Stenographers* Associa- 
tion for 1913 is announced by Pres- 
ident Willard B. Bottome for De- 
cember 29 and 30. The sessions i^nll 
be at the Press Club, and the follow- 
ing topics will be discust: 

1. Recommendations with regard to the 
"ideal" plan for examinations for ofifidal 
court stenographers in forthcoming exami- 
nations. 

2. The effect on the entire shorthand re-' 
porting profession of requiring magistrates 
stenographers to furnish transcripts. 

3. The certified shorthand reporters* law. 

4. Shall our association reorganize under 
the C. S. R. law? 

5. Advisability of having one state eligible 
list of court stenographers to supply the en- 
tire state, instead of the judicial district 
plan as existent at present. 
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6. Devising uniform plan of typewritten 
transcript. 

7. Devising method of promotion of court 
8ten6graphers from a lower court to a higher 
court. 

8. The establishment of a list of stenogra- 
phers, to be approved by various courts, to 
act when called upon as the official court 
stenographers, and fbdng compensation 
th^^or. 

9. Cooperation with the National Associ- 
ation, standardization, etc. 

10. Shall only certified men substitute in 
court? 

At the banquet on the evening of 
the 29th the guest of honor will be 
W. W. Osgoodby, the first president 
of the Association, who has recently, 
retired from active professional work, 
after fifty years of continuous service 
in the courts of Rochester. Former 
President Peter P. McLoughlin will 
be toastmaster on this occasion. 



ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

HOW TO HOLD THE PEN IN WRITING 
PHONOGRAPHY. 

G. W. H. — Nearly eight decades 
in writing Phonography have led its 
followers to adopt almost universally 
the same method for holding the pen 
that generally prevails in writing 
longhand — between the thumb and 
the first two fingers. Many years 
ago the experiment was very widely 
made of holding the pen or pencil 
between the first and second fingers, 
but there are few who use this method 
to-day. It was thought that if the 
pen were so held it might facilitate 
the striking of down-strokes in all 
three directions, but experience has 
not borne out the theory. 

The best practise in regard to hold- 
ing the pen for phonographic writing 
is to hold it between the thumb and 
the first and second fingers, letting 
the hand touch the paper only on the 
nails of the third and fourth fingers. 
Hold the wrist high, so that two 
fingers of the left hand may be past 



between the wrist and the table 
without disturbing the position of the 
right hand. Let the pen be so held 
that it shall lie in a plane that is 
vertical to the table top and at right 
angles to the front edge of the table. 
Let it be so held, moreover, that the 
pressure of the two nibs of the pen 
shall be equal. All this implies, of 
course, that the writer sits squarely in 
front of the table. Let the right elbow 
be well out from the body, which is 
steadied, but not supported, by the 
left arm. The right arm rests as 
lightly as possible on the table. 
Lastly, and perhaps most important 
of all, let the pen be held lightly and 
loosely in the hand, without the 
slightest muscular rigidity of fingers, 
fore-arm, upper-arm, or shoulder. 
The phonographic beginner, who is 
usually in a state of more or less pro- 
nounced nervous tension on talcing 
his first lesson, is apt to clutch the 
pen tightly in order to "steady his 
nerves," and if the instructor, thru 
reassuring explanation and counsel, 
succeeds in getting him in a state of 
muscular relaxation, the marks he 
will then make on paper are apt to 
have a "trembly" appearance. This 
is a good sign, as it indicates that the 
first important step has been accom- 
plisht — the relaxation of muscular 
tension. Let the learner go on 
quietly, and in time the tremor will 
disappear and the line will become 
firm and clear at the same time that 
it is light and delicate, as it should 
be if the foundation of a rapid and 
legible style of writing is ever to be 
laid. 

CONCERNING REVIEWS. 

T. E. H. — We confess that our 
feeling in regard to reviews is that 
there should be no review at all, but 
that the work of mastering Phonog- 
raphy should progress so thoroly thru 
the principles of the system and be so 
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fully backt up by abundant appro- 
priate dictation practise on each 
principle that it will be necessary to 
go thru the text-book only once to 
master it. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that under conditions that pre- 
vail in many schools this is hardly a 
practicable course, as it would tend 
to discourage weak-kneed pupils, 
who would not be able to understand 
and feel the real progress they were 
actually making under such a method. 
It is, therefore, no doubt, necessary 
to forge ahead rather more rapidly 
than is wholesome; and this means 
that review is very necessary not 
only as the work progresses on the 
first trip thru the text, but as a 
whole on the completion of the trip. 
It would be well to start right in 
again at the beginning of the book 
and go over all the exercises a second 
time, while at the same time the pupil 
is being trained on the use of the 
whole system in writing easy letters 
and like matter. It will be found 
that this general review will need to 
be most thoro and painstaking right 
on the earliest lessons of the text- 
book, and that it will progress more 
rapidly as it nears the end of the 
book. 

Do you use the Progressive Dicta- 
tion Eocercises? If not, you would do 
well to make an experiment with it, 
especially on the earlier lessons. It 
will afford fine training for the use 
of the parts of the system presented 
in these lessons, unencumbered by 
incongruous material belonging to 
later lessons, and will have two good 
effects— one, the all-important one, 
of making your pupils thoroly fa- 
miliar with the particular work in 
hand, and, two, the entertaining 
and amusing him — stenographically 
speaking — with something outside of 
his text-book which he is able fully 
to^grasp and utilize in the form of 



complete paragraphs of connected 
matter; and so it will reconcile him 
to dwelling a little longer on the lesson 
than you would otherwise be able to 
hold him there. 

We recently came into p>ersonal 
contact with a student who had 
spent several months in a school of 
excellent reputation, and on under- 
taking to dictate some very simple 
matter to him, quite within the range 
of what his powers ought to be as 
measured by the part of the text- 
book he was suppc^sed to have mas- 
tered, we found that he was exceed- 
ingly weak on the matter covered in 
the earliest lessons, tho fairly strong 
elsewhere. The vowel logograms, 
for instance, had no settled p&ce in 
his cranium, and were dancing all 
over in various positions and direc- 
tions, tho he had been supposed to 
use them daily for over three months. 
He had never heard of the Progressive 
DicUUion Exercises, and when the 
first one was dictated to him, was 
overjoyed to find something of just 
that kind for him to write. Had he 
been carefully trained by daily dic- 
tation of these exercises from the 
start, the logograms and all the other 
elementary parts of the system 
would have been tp him literally "as 
familiar as a-b-c." And the over- 
whelming advantage of such a 
course of procedure would have been 
this: He would have been in a po- 
sition to master the later lesson 
quickly and easily with his mind 
unclouded by any uncertainty about 
half -learned earlier lessons. It is an 
easy matter to add new knowledge 
and new skill to old knowledge and 
old skill if the latter is clear and 
definite. But it is a very difficult 
matter to digest new accessions of 
knowledge and skill where the mental 
stomach is still crowded with a mass 
of half-digested pabulum of the same 
general kind. 
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DOTS AND DASHES. 

Texas Commercial Teachers' 
Organize. — ^The commercial teachers 
of the state met at two o'clock yes- 
terday afternoon in the High School 
Building and perfected a permanent 
organization. An effort will be made 
to enroll every commercial teacher 
in the state as a member of the or- 
ganization before the next associa- 
tion meeting. Plans for next year's 
work were discust, and Prof. Treleven 
of the University of Texas gave an 
interesting talk on the adaptation of 
business training to the high-school 
curriculum. The officers elected 
were O. J. Merrell, Austin, president; 
Frank C. Hemphill, Dallas, secretary. 
— Dallas News, Nov. 2g. 

A Matter of Nomenclature.^ 
There was a new boy that morning, 
and the teacher began with the usual 
formula: 

What is your last name?" 

Arthur, ma'am." 
"Arthur!" exclaimed the teacher. 
"What is your other name?" 

Cooke," said the boy. 

Then Cooke is your last name, of 
course," said the teacher, looking at 
the boy with considerable severity. 
"No'm," replied the child, re- 
spectfully. "My name was Cooke 
when I was bom, but mother says 
they didn't name me 'Arthur' for 
most three months. * ' — Lippincoti's 
Magazine. 

New England Commercial 
Teachers Meet. — The New Eng- 
land Business College Association had 
its fall meeting Friday and Saturday, 
November 28 and 29, in Sprinp^field, 
Mass., the sessions being held in the 
building of the Bay Path Institute. 
About fifty members were assembled 
from all parts of New England. The 
subjects of "Cooperation," "Short- 
hand," "Typewriting," "Spelling," 
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" Rapid Calculation," " Penmanship," 
"Arithmetic," were all discust ex- 
haustively by various delegates. A 
banquet was had Friday evening, 
with covers laid for fifty guests. 
Saturday morning a "round table" 
and the business session occupied the 
time. Edward D. Mcintosh, of the 
Lawrence (Mass.) Commercial School 
was elected president for the next 
year. 

A Benefit in Time and Effort. 
— At a meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, held 
in Chicago last month, W. H. Wilcox, 
of the Maryland State Normal 
School, read a paper on "The Atti- 
tude of Normal and Elementary 
Schools Toward Simplified Spelling." 
Mr. Wilcox contended that the 
world's work would be benefited by 
a universal change to easier spelling 
— benefited both in economy of time 
and of effort. He also pointed again 
to the fact, long ago recognized by 
the German philologist, Grimm, that 
the great barrier to the English 
language becoming the world-lan- 
guage lies in its complicated and il- 
logical spelling. Mr. Wilcox's paper 
was well received, and the normal 
and elementary school section of the 
Council has connected itself with the 
Simplified Spelling Board for the 
promotion of rational spelling. 

A Fine Tribute. — It is a fine 
thing for a private school to achieve 
such public recognition as is implied 
in the following, which appeared in 
the editorial columns of the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Evening Journal, in com- 
ment upon the recent graduating 
exercises of Goldey College of that 
city: 

We congratulate the college management 
upon the unprecedented success that at- 
tended the commencement. We felicitate 
the young men and the young women com- 
posing the graduating class upon the reward 
they have received for their industrious 
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study. We trust they will take~out into the 
business world with them the important 
truths enunciated by Mr. Handy and Dr. 
Eaton, and that unqualified success will at- 
tend them wherever they may go. Goldey 
College has done its very best for them. 
Gratitude, if nothing else, should impel them 
to do their very best for Goldey College. 
There is much in the history of their alma 
mater of which they justly may be proud. 
There is nothing in that history of which 
they need be ashamed. 

Uncle Sam Will Have to Pay 
More Money. — Washington, D. C, 
Nov. 22. — Where has the male ste- 
nographer gone is a problem occui)y- 
ing the attention of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, who are convinced 
that he has joined the great auk and 
the dodo bird, among the things that 
were. Efforts have been made, 
strenuously, in the recent past, to 
ensnare some of the species for posi- 
tions paying from $840 to $900 a 
year, but without avail. 

"I can give no reason for the 
scarcity of stenographers among 
men," said Commissioner Doyle to- 
day, "except that they do not like 
the work." 

Women apparently have driven 
their male competitors from the sten- 
ographic field, but in certain lines 
of stenographic work Government 
officials desire to employ males. — 
Philadelphia Record. 

PERSONAL. 

J. E. GooDELL, president of The Albu- 
querque (N. M.) Business College, was re- 
cently tendered a complimentary banquet 
by the New Mexico Educational Association 
in recognition of the value of his services to 
the cause of commercial education in New 
Mexico. 

Robert E. Lee Reynolds, a well-known 
Benn Pitman phonographer and certificated 
teacher of Amsterdam, N. Y., where he was 
formerly president of The Reynolds Business 
School, has retired from the teaching field 
and is now at the head of the Morning Sen- 
tinel Publishing Company of Amsterdam. 
As a journalist and business man, Mr. Rey- 
nolds says, "I find daily use for my knowl- 
edge of. Phonography, and always look with 
pleasure upon the days I past in studying 
and teaching it." 



SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

The "illustrated souvenir and pros- 
pectus of the twenty-fifth year of Spencer's 
Business School," Kingston, N. Y., is a 
most attractive and convincing pamphlet. 
The school has forged steadily ahead since 
its establishment in 1889. and this year has 
the largest enrollment in its history. Since 
191 1 the school has been under the sole 
ownership of Charles L. Kelly (certificated), 
who was at the head of its shorthand depart- 
ment for fifteen years before that. One of 
the interesting illustrations in the pros- 
pectus shows a group of ten young Spanish- 
speaking students who were graduated from 
the English and commercial classes of the 
school. 

LEARNER'S DEPARTMENT. 

On page 323 is printed in the Amanuensis 
Style an extract from a letter by William 
Cowper, the key to which is given below. 
The learner who has just completed the les- 
sons in the Phonographic Amanuensis may 
use this extract to excellent advantage as 
follows: I. Read the exercise thru care- 
fully, endeavoring to decipher every word 
without the use of the key in the first in- 
stance, but if, after reasonable effort, any 
outline is not read with certainty, refer to 
the key given below. 2. Copy the extract 
slowly and with great care, using preferably 
a fine-pointed steel pen and double-lined 
paper. This should be done imitatively, so 
as to produce a result as closely resembling 
the original as is possible in regard to sym- 
metry and neatness of outline. 3. Turn now 
to the key and write it, slowly and carefully, 
into Phonography without referring to the 
printed shorthand notes. 4. Compare your 
work just completed with the printed notes 
and mark with pencil any deviations from 
the printed outlines. 5> Write each outline 
thus markt, slowly and carefully, in its correct 
form, with pen on double-lined paper, repeat- 
ing each outline often enough to fill at least 
one full line of the ruled paper. 6. Rewrite 
the whole extract from the key, as before, 
and again compare and correct; and repeat 
this process as often as may be necessary to 
eliminate faulty outlines. When you have 
thus at last acquired the ability to write from 
the key slowly and carefully into faultless 
Phonography, then (7) have the matter dic- 
tated from the key, allowing the reading to 
be at first only so fast as will permit of your 
writing well-formed, accurate outlines, and 
gradually increasing the rate on repeated 
readings as greater familiarity enables you 
to write faster without material distortion <rf 
your notes. Keep this up until you can write 
the exercise rapidly. Many repetitions, con- 
scientiously and carefully made, will enable 
you to write the extract at 100 or 120 words 
a minute, or even at a higher rate, before next 
month's extract reaches you. 
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The student who has time and inclination 
1K> do a greater amount of this kind of prac- 
tise than is provided for in this single page 
(and no more helpful kind of practise can be 
recommended) is advised to* pursue the follow- 
ing course: Procure a copy of the key to 
"Jackanapes," now running in the Maga- 
zine, andr beginning at the point at which 
this month's instalment ends (bottom of page 
30s), write from the key^ in your best Phonog- 
raphy, in anticipation of next month's instal- 
ment of notes. When the note& come, in 
January, you can then compare your work 
with them and mark the necessary correc- 
tions. Next, practise the correct forms for 
words and phrases that you mist on your 
first writing, and rewrite from the key as often 
as necessary to eliminate all errors. Then 
write repeatedly from dictation till you can 
write both fast and well. 

A precisely similar course of practise may 
be followed by advanced students of the 
Reporting Style by the use of the key to 
Baly's "Inorganic Chemistry," now running 
in the Magazine. 

Should it appear to the learner of either 
style of Phonography on comparison of his 
own work with the printed notes, that errors 
greatly abound, he should take this as an in- 
dication that a review of the text-book is in 
order — the Amanuensis or the Reporter's 
Companion as the case may be — or at least a 
review of that part of the text-book that ex- 
pounds the principles involved in the faulty 
outlines. 

See the advertising columns of this issue 
for directions as to how to obtain keys. 

[Key to this month's extract.] 

Of Keeping One's Self Employed. 
— William Cowper. 

It is wonderful how by means of 
real or seeming necessities my time 
is stolen away. I have just time to 
observe that time is short, and by 
the time I have made the observation 
time is gone. I have wondered in 
former days at the patience of the 
antediluvian world, that they could 
endure a life almost millenary, and 
with so little variety as seems to have 
fallen to their share. It is probable 
that they had much fewer employ- 
ments than we. Their affairs lay in 
a narrower compass; their libraries 
were indifferently furnisht; philo- 
sophical researches were carried on 
with much less industry and acute- 
ness of penetration, and fiddles per- 
haps were not even invented. How 



then couW seven or e^ht hundred 
years of life be supported? I have 
askt this question formerly, and been 
at a loss to resolve it; but I think I 
can answer it now. I will suppose 
myself born a thousand years before 
Noah was born or thought of. I 
rise with the sun; I worship; I prepare 
my breakfast; I swallow a bucket oi 
goat's milk and a dozen good sizable 
cakes. I fasten a new string to my 
bow, and my youngest boy, a lad cif 
about thirty years of age, having 
played with my arrows till he has 
stript off all the feathers, I find my- 
self obliged to repair them. The 
morning is thus spent in preparing 
for the chase, and it is become neces- 
sary that I should dine. I dig up my 
roots; I wash them; boil them; I 
find them not done enough. I boil 
them again; my wife is angry; we 
dispute; we settle the point; but in 
the mean time the fire goes out, and 
must be kindled again. All this is 
very amusing. 

I hunt; I bring home the prey; 
with the skin of it I mend an old 
coat, or I make a new one. By this 
time the day is far spent; I feel my- 
self fatigued, and retire to rest. 
Thus, what with tilling the ground 
and eating the fruit of it, hunting, 
and walking, and running, and mend- 
ing old clothes, and sleeping and ris- 
ing again, I can suppose an inhabitant 
of the primeval world so much occu- 
pied as to sigh over the shortness of 
life, and to find, at the end of many 
centuries, that they had all slipt 
thru his fingers and were passing 
away like a shadow. What wonder 
then that I, who live in a day of so 
much greater refinement, where there 
is so much more to be wanted and 
wisht, and to be enjoyed, should feel 
myself now and then pincht in point 
of opportunity, and at some loss for 
leisure to fill four sides of a sheet 
like this? 
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Of Keq>ing One's Self Employed— William Cowper. 
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[In the Amanuensis Style.] 

Automobile Letters. 
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[In the Amanuensis Style.] 

Mrs. Ewing's "Jackanapes." — Continued. 
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[To 6e continued.] 
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[In the Reporting Style. 

Baly's Inorganic Chemistry. — Continued. 
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(see page 299.) 



KEY. 

The following key to the foregoing letters is printed in reduced 
facsimile of typewriting, at the standard width of seventy-two spaces 
to the line. It furnishes correct models for the transcription of the 
student's notes on the typewriter. 



SALES. 

I. 

Messrs. Morgan & Rhodes, 

Brownsville, Tex. 
Gentlemen: 

Final specifications on car No. 6259 for Mr. B. M. Brovn, are 
as follows: 

Bosch magneto. 
Mohair top. 
Banker Wind Shield. 
Jones speedometer, (Model H). 
Diamond Q. D. demountable rims. 

Michelin tires — round-tread front and non-skid rear. 
Solar lamps for both electric and gas connections. 
Gabriel eight-note born. 
Mohair seat-covers, to match top. 
Torpedo body. 
Colior, navy steel. 
Gear ratio, 19:57. 
Ship car as soon as possible. 

Yours truly, 

2. 

Mr. Martin B. Christie, 

No. 113 Modoc St.. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 

As a user of one of our 1912 models, we are inclosing to you a 
booklet showing the new Hammersmith limousine and landaulet. 

You may desire a body of this style for use during the winter 
nontbs and we are pleased to advise you that the new 1913 limousine body 
is so constructed that it may be fitted perfectly on the 1912 chassis. 

The new limousine with its graceful lines and complete equip- 
ment is as near perfect in inclosed car design as it is possible to make 
it. The cars now in use call forth the admiration not only of the user 
himself, but of every observer. 

We are prepared to furnish one of these bodies to fit your 
chassis, and we should like to bear from you at your earliest possible 
convenience should you desire to secure one of these bodies for early de- 
livery. 

Very truly yours. 
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Mr. W. C. Spear, 

Warren, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Recently a few suggestions were given you, outlining the new 
features in the construction of the 1913 Vivian notor-care. Allow us to 
carry the argunent farther. 

Motor-car construction is a very simple natter, when considera- 
tion is given only to assembly, but when the design of construction and 
the selection of materials are under strict supervision of a designer 
and engineer of long experience, having international reputation, and 
when no expense is spared in the selection of the materials used, there 
must be a reason for the statement that the Vivian car leads the year's 
progress in motor-car construction. 

Consider for a moment the question of balance . Special atten- 
tion is given to balancing the motor to secure as little, vibration as 
possible and a motor noiseless in operation. The drop frame was adopted 
after long experimenting to secure a more perfectly balanced car and to 
lessen the strain due to side-sway and possible skidding. In addition 
to this frame construction, longer and flatter springs make the 1913 Viv- 
ian the easiest and most comfortable car for touring purposes. 

Compare these points as well as those suggested in our former 
letters, with corresponding features in other cars, and advise us if in 
your judgment the Vivian car is not the one suited to your requirements. 

ery truly yours. 



Mr. Andrew Y. Iredell, 

Missoula, Mont. 

Dear Sir: 

We have not heard from you in answer to our recent letters. 
Did you receive our catalog? Did you read it through carefully? A let- 
ter asking for further information would have had our very prompt atten- 
tion. Did you write one? 
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If you have read our literature you must have been iuprest 
with the fact that a great deal of thought has been given to the design 
and finish of our care as well as to the careful selection of naterials 
for their construction. 

There are many satisfied users of Peters cars, users who have 
selected their cars with discreet judgment. They haVe taken long tour- 
ing trips and each one has become enthusiastic over his car. We refer 
with pride to them believing that your Judgment will be guided by the ex- 
perience of others. 

We do not wish to bore you with literature if you do not in- 
tend to purchase a motor-car, but we would like the opportunity of help- 
ing you to decide on your car for 1913, believing that there must have 
been a doubt somewhere or you would not have written us for a catalog. 

Will you write us for further detailed information concerning 
the 1913 models? 

Very truly yours, 

5. 
Mr. M. W. Durward, 

Shreveport, La. 
Dear Sir: 

I beg leave to inform you that the motor for your chassis has 
been assigned, and that the car will proceed in the regular way, so that 
it ought to be ready for delivery the latter part of this month. 

With be«t wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 

6. 

The Meyer-Re id Company, 

Anniston, Ala. 
Gentlemen: 

The chassis for your car is being shipt today. Kindly have in- 
surance placed on the chassis to the extent of $3000. The reason for 
the delay in the shipment of these cars is that you ordered seat covers 
on the cars at the last moment. 

Very truly yours, 

COMPLAINTS, REPAIRS, AND REPLACEMENTS. 

7. 
Messrs. Mendelssohn & Regan, 

Marshall, Tex. 
Gentlemen: 

We acknowledge receipt of your telegram of even date reading 
as follows: 

"Starter and lighting system down on Thrall car. Send man at 
once." 

Regarding this matter we would respectfully inquire as to the 
difficulty with the Thrall car. Have you located the trouble? Is it in 
the starter, or in thp battery? On the first few "60' s" received, we 
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had a few conplaints to the effect that the battery would not recharge. 
Ve took this matter up with the Dueenbery Starter people, and were ad- 
vised regarding these points in a circular letter, a copy of which ve 
are attaching hereto. In the few cases in which we had difficulty, by 
following the suggestions offered in the circular letter we conpletely 
elininated the trouble. 

We are unable to send a man to your city at this time, because 
of the fact that we have but one road mechanic and he is not now in your 
territory. However, we would be pleased to have you write us again on 
receipt of this letter, giving full particulars. 

Yours truly, 

8. 

Mr. Ira B, Peterson, 

Argenta, Ark. 
Dear Sir: 

Answering your letter of the 14th, we beg leave to advise you 
that the gear has not yet been received at our branch. We are therefore 
unable to ship you the gear required for your "60" car. 

May it not be possible that this gear was sent in error to our 
fp.ctory at Chicago? We would eTuggest that you order the gear required, 
using the symbol number. This will eliminate further delay. 

We are returning herewith the twenty-two cents sent with your 
communication of the 14th. We further wish to state that unless you 
make a sufficient remittance to cover the cost of the parts wanted, we 
will be obliged to ship them C. 0. D. , as we are not permitted to open 
accounts with anyone other than our regularly appointed dealers. 

Yours truly. 



Mr. C. H. Pemberton, 

409 Solo St., 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of yours of the 23d, and also of a copy of 
your letter to the factory in regard thereto. 

Your assumption regarding shoulder-of-transmission case is cor- 
rect. It is quite probable that the axle housing has become bent along 
the flange that fits up against the shoulder. To remedy this, it will 
be necessary for you to loosen the bolts that hold the flanges together 
against the transmission case and also the radius rod along the bottom 
of the axle. We believe if you will loosen these a little, and then tap 
lightly with a hammer along the flange of the axle housing, they will go 
into their seats against the transmission case. If these flanges are so 
badly bent that it is necessary to take them out and straighten them, it 
will probably be advisable to make heavy paper gaskets to fit along the 
flanges when they are put back together. 

Regarding the grease coming out of your wheels, this is usual- 
ly due to the fact that too much grease is put into the transmission 
case, and, as the heat of the gears melts it, it is forced along the 
axle-shaft. If after removing some of the grease it continues to leak 
at the wheels, kindly let us hear from you and we will endeavor to take 
care of you. 

Very truly yours. 
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PATERSON, N. J. 

A monthly magazine of twenty 
pages, devoted to muscular move- 
ment penmanship and other com- 
mercial branches. 

FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 

Special rate to Clubs. Sample copy 
mailed upon request. 

B. H. SPENCER, Editor. 

Home Study Courses 

Over one hundred Home 
Study Courses under profes- 
sors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Prepara-- 
tory. Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil 
Service Departments. 

Preparation for Collegt, 
Teachers' and Civil Sertict 
Examinations. 

250-pafte catalog free. Please address 

THB HOMB CORRBSPONDENCB SCHOOL 
D«pt. 214, Springllald, Mi 




Prof. Genung 
English 



SLIGHTLY USED 

New Typewriters 

Whenever you think of the best and highest grade typewriter 
built — one with the lightest touch and action -you think of a Foi 
Typewriter and you mentally draw a picture of a satisfied customer. 
This is due to the fact that the Fox Typew/iter is built in a factory :hat 
has a world-wide reputation of 
employing only the highest-skilled 
mechanics — a factory that not 
only manufactures practically 
' every piece and part of the Fox 
Typewriter, but that also makes 
many of the almost human ma- 
chines which in turn make the 

May we send you one of these 
Fox Typewriters for trial? We 
will pay the express charges! 

After you have read this adver- 
tisement—and before you lay 
this magazine down — cut out 
the coupon. Then write your 
) us and we will send you a catalog of Fox 

, n select the model wanted and we will ship 

It to you on trial. After trial you can pay us a little down and the bal- 
ance monthly, or in all cash, as you prefec. Do This Now— Tomorrow 
You Will Have Forgotten It! 

Local Agents Wanted — Samples at Wholesale 



tiial. Write foT full particulais and don't forget to mention The Phonographic Maga- 

FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 

112-123 FRONT AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 

From The PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER. 



Catalog of phonographic works. 

By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 
PuBLiSHT BY THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO., Cincinnati, O. 



Phonographic Amanuensis. A Pre- 
itation of Fitman Phonography. More 



The 

sentation 

Especially Adapted to the Use of Business 
and other Schools devoted to the Instruc- 
tion and Training of Shorthand Amanu- 
enses. By Jbromb B. Howard. With a 
Prefatory Note by Benn Pitman. Cloth, 

$1 oo 

Progressive Dictation Exercises. De 

signed to accompany " The Phonographic 
Amanuensis." By Jerome B. Howard. 
Paper, 35 

A List of Logograms. Contractions, 
Phrases, and Other Special Forms, con- 
tained in Th4 Phonographic AmauMtMsis. 
By Jerome B. Howard. Paper, ... 10 

Questions on the Phonographic Amanu- 
ensis. By Jerome B. Howard. Paper, 30 

The Manual of Phonography. By Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. This 
work is designed for self-instruction in the 
art of Shorthand Writing. Cloth, . . i 00 

The Reporter's Companion. By Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. A Guide 
to Verbatim Reporting; for Professional 
reporters and those who desire to become 
such. Cloth, I 00 

The Phonographic Dictionary and Phrase 
Book. By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard. Contains a vocabulary of 120,- 
000 words, including every useful word in 
the language. Clotli, 3 00 

Business Letters. No. i — Miscellaneous 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. Amanuensis Stjrle 
of Phonography, with Key in facsimile 
typewriting. Paper 25 

Business Letters. No. 3.— Railroad Cor- 
respondence. By Brnn Pitman and Je- 
rome B. Howard. Uniform with No. i 
in style and arrangement. Paper, . 25 

Business Letters. No. 3. — Classified Cor- 
respondence. By Benn Pitman and Je- 
rome B. Howard. Paper 25 

Business Letters. No. 4. — Insurance 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman 
and Jerome B. Howard. Paper, 25 

Business Letters. No. 5. — Classified 
Correspondence. By Brnn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. Paper, .... 35 

Business Letters. No. 6. — Classified 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. Paper, .... 25 



Legal Forms. By Benn Pitman and Jerom 
D. Howard. Amanuensis Style. Key 
facsimile typewriting. Paper .... 

Biographical Series. By Nathami 
Hawthorne Arranged as a Progres'ui 
Phonographic Reader to accompany ** Tl 
Phonographic Amanuensis." Paper, . 

The Man Without a Country. By Ei 
ward Everett Hale. Amanuensis Styl 
Paper, 

A Dog of Flanders. By " Ouida." In tl 
Amanuensis Style. Paper, 

A Voyage to Lilliput. By Jonathan Swif 
Amanuensis Style. Paper, 

A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dicken' 
Amanuensis Style. Paper, 

The Ugly Duckling, and other stories. E 
Hans Christian Andersen. Amanuen^ 
Style. Paper, j 

The Little Violinist and other prose sketcbe 
By Thomas Bailev Aldrich. Amanuens 
Style. Paper, a 

The Nurnberg Stove. Bv "Ouida." I 

the Amanuensis Style. Paper, ... 1 

Technical Reporting. No. x. — Reportfa 
Style. Paper, 3 

Conciliation with the Colonies. A Speec 
by Edmund Burke. Reporting Styl< 
Paper, 3 

Speech of Robert Y. Hayne. Reportim 
Style. Paper, a 

Testimony of Louis J. Weichmann. K< 
porting Style. Paper, 3 

The Touch Writer. A Text-book for Sell 
and Class-instruction in the Art of Operal 
ing the Typewriter without Looking at th 
Keyboard. By. J. E. Fuller. Revised an< 
Improved. Boards 5 

Life and Labors of Sir Isaac Pitman. B: 
Benn Pitman. Cloth, 10 

How Long ? A Symposium. Consists 
contributions from eminent reporters ot 
the length of time required for obtainini 
verbatim speed in shorthand writinir. lHus^ 
trated witn a finely-engraved portrait ol 
each contributor. Paper, 5< 

The Mastery of Shorthand. By DAvrc 
Wolfe Brown, Late Official Reporter, U 
S. House of Representatives. Paper, 3J 

The Dictator. A collection of graded dicta- 
tion exercises for the u.se of teachers and 
students of shorthand. By Mina Ward. 
The exercises are counted and arranged to 
facilitate reading at any desired speed. 
Cloth, ; . . . 1 00 



Liberal Wholesale, Examination and Exchange Prices to Teachers and Booksellen. 
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Stenographers. 

"The Stenographic Expert*' teaches ste- 
nographers how to become court reporters; 
235 pages, bound in buckram; written by 
Willard B. Bottome, Official Stenographer New 
York Supreme Court and winner (1909) of 
American Shorthand Trophy; contains thou- 
sands of shorthand outlines for lightning short 
cuts; at all book stores or direct from my 
office by mail postpaid for $2. Money abso- 
lutely refunded if book is not found satisfactory 
and is returned within ten days. 

WILLARD B. BOTTOME, 
St. Paul Building, 

NEW YORK CITY. 



The Benn Pi 



Emblem 



To be worn by writers, teachers and 

students of the Benn Pitman 

System of Phonography. 




A beautiful gold and dark-red enamel 
emblem, showing the circle and straight 
lines from which the phonographic al- 
phabet is derived, with the name *'Benn 
Pitman*' in phonographic characters in 
the field. The emblem is finisht in two 
forms — as a pin or as a lapel button — 
and will be mailed, postpaid. 

As a Upel button or a pin, 
Fifty cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTS 
COMPANY, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 



THE EASTERN PENMAN, 

PATERSON, N. J. 

A monthly magazine of twenty 
pages, devoted to muscular move- 
ment penmanship and other com- 
mercial branches. 

FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 

Special rate to Clubs. Sample copy 
mailed upon request. 

B. H. SPENCER, Editor. 

Home Study Courses 

Over one hundred Home 
Study Courses under profes- 
sors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Prepara- 
tory* A^cultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil 
Service Departments. 

Preparation for Co II eg*. 
Teachers' and Civil Service 
Examinations. 

250-pafte catalog free. Please address 
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THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dcpt. 314, Springll«ld, Mma. 



SLIGHTLY USED 

New Typewriters 

Whenever you think of the best and highest grade typewriter 
built — one with the lightest touch and action — you think of a Fox 
Typewriter and you mentally draw a picture of a satisfied customer. 

This is due to the facr that the Fox Typew.-iter is built in a factory that 
has a world-wide reputation of 
employing only the highest -skilled 
mechanics — a factory that not 
only manufactures practically 
' every piece and part of the Fox 
Typewriter, but that also makes 
many of the almost human ma- 
chines which in turn make the 
typewriter. 

May we send you one of these 
Fox Typewriters for trial? We 
win pay the express charges! 

After you have read this adver- 
tisement — and before you lay 
this magazine down — cut out 
the coupon. Then write your 
name and addre^^s and mail it to us and we will send you a catalog of Fo^ 
Typewriters. From this you can select the model wanted and we will ship 
it to you on trial. After trial you can pay us a little down and the bal- 
ance monthly, or in all cash, as you prefer. Do This Now — Tomorrow 
You Will Have Forgotten It! 



Local Agents Wanted — Samples at Wholesale 



We are makinE a BiKcial oiler on a few Fox Visible Typewriters chat have been very 

I. Write for full particulars and don't forget to mention The Phonographic Maga- 
L in replying. 

FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 

112-122 FRONT AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 

From The PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER. 
Address .__ , 



Catalcxj of phonographic works. 

By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 
PUBLISHT BY THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO., Cincinnati, O. 

The Phonographic Amanuensis. A Pre- Legal Forms. By Benn Pitman and J eromk 
sentation of Pitman Phonography. More 



Especially Adapted to the Use of Business 
and other Schools devoted to the Instruc- 
tion and Training of bhorthand Amanu- 
enses. By Jerome B. Howard. With a 
Prefatory Note by Benn Pitman. Cloth, 

$1 oo 

Progressive Dictation Exercises. De 

signed to accompany " The Phonographic 
Amanuensis." By Jerome B. Howard. 
Paper, 25 

A List of Logograms. Contractions, 
Phrases, and Other Special Forms, con- 
tained in Tht Phonographic Amanuensis. 
By Jerome B. Howard. Paper,. . . 10 

Questions on the Phonographic Amanu- 
ensis. By Jerome B. Howard. Paper, ao 

The Manual of Phonography. By Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. This 
work is designed for self-instruction in the 
art of Shorthand Writing. Cloth, . . i 00 

The Reporter's Companion. By Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. A Guide 
to Verbatim Reporting; for Professional 
reporters and those who desire to become 
such. Cloth, I 00 

The Phonographic Dictionary and Phrase 
Book. By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard. Contains a vocabulary of 120,- 
000 words, including every useful word in 
the language. Cloth, 3 00 

Business Letters. No. i — Miscellaneous 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. Amanuensis St^rle 
of Phonography, with Key in facsimile 
typewriting. Paper, 25 

Business Letters. No. a.— Railroad Cor- 
respondence. By Brnn Pitman and Je- 
rome B. Howard. Uniform with No. i 
in style and arrangement. Paper, . 25 

Business Letters. No. 3. — Classified Cor- 
respondence. By Benn Pitman and Je- 
rome B. Howard. Paper, .... 25 

Business Letters. No. 4. — Insurance 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman 
and Jerome B. Howard. Paper, 25 

Business Letters. No. 5. — Classified 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. Paper, .... 25 

Business Letters. No. 6. — Classified 
Correspondence. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. Paper, .... 25 
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B. Howard. Amanuensis Style. Key in; 
facsimile typewriting. Paper .... 25; 

Biographical Series. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne Arranged as a Progres«!ive; 
Phonographic Reader to accompany ** The; 
Phonographic Amanuensis." Paper, . 301 

The Man Without a Country. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. Amanuensis Style.; 
Paper, 25^ 

A Dog of Flanders. By •• Ouida." In the! 
Amanuensis Style. Paper, 25 

A Voyage to Lilliput. By Jonathan Swift. 

Amanuensis Style. Paper, 30 

A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. 

Amanuensis Style. Paper, 35 

The Ugly Duckling, and other stories. By 
Hans Christian Andersen. Amanuensis 
Style. Paper, 25 

The Little Violinist and other prose sketches. 
By Thomas Bailev Aldrich. Amanuensis 
Style. Paper, 25 

The Nurnberg Stove. Bv "Ouida." In 
the Amanuensis Style. Paper, ... 25 

Technical Reporting. No. i. — Reporting 
Style. Paper, 30 

Conciliation vi^ith the Colonies. A Speech 
by Edmund Burke. Reporting Style. 
Paper 30 

Speech of Robert Y. Hayne. Reporting 
Style. Paper, 25 

Testimony of Louis J. Weichmann. Re- 
porting Style. Paper, 35 

The Touch Writer. A Text-book for Self- 
and Class-instruction in the Art of Operat- 
ing the Typewriter without Looking at the 
Keyboard. By. J. E. Fuller. Revised and! 
Improved. Boards 50 

Life and Labors of Sir Isaac Pitman. By 
Benn Pitman. Cloth, i <>« 

How Long? A Symposium. Consists ol 
contributions from eminent reporters oa 
the length of time required for obtaining 
verbatim speed in shorthand writinsr. lllus* 
trated with a finely-engraved portrait 
each contributor. Paper, 

The Mastery of Shorthand* By Davi: 
Wolfe Brown, Late Official Reporter, U 
S. House of Representatives. Paper, 

The Dictater. A collection of graded die 
tion exercises for the u.se of teachers an. 
students of shorthand. By Mina Ward. 
The exercises are counted and arranged t 
facilitate reading at any desired speed. 
Cloth, :... 100 
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